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Table  of  Rates  of  Duty  since  1671— Statistical  Table  from  1791  to 
1862— Wine  and  the  Poets. 

THE     following    details    respecting    excise    and 
customs  men,  dock  coopers,  duty-paying,  and 
similar  mattiers,  forty  years  ago,  possess  little  value 
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in  themselves;  but  those  who  remember  them  are 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
others  to  know  how  the  wine  trade  was  carried  on 
in  times  gone  by. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1822,  began  my  acquaintance 
with  the  wine  duties,  and  the  manner  of  paying 
them,  which  was  very  different  from  the  present 
mode. 

If  a  cask  or  case  was  to  be  taken  out  of  bond,  it 
was  necessary,  first,  to  write  what  was  called  a 
Eequire-note,  which  gave  full  particulars  of  the  ship, 
entry,  gauge,  &c.,  of  the  cask,  and  stated  that  you 
Required  to  pay  duty.  This  was  taken  to  the 
Excise  office  at  the  dock-gate,  and,  if  foimd  correct, 
was  initialled.  Furnished  with  this  authority,  another 
paper  was  necessary,  called  the  warrant,  besides  two 
more,  with  the  number  of  gallons  in  figures. 

All  these  were  for  the  Excise,  whose  office  was  on 
Tower  Hill ;  and  as  there  was  only  one  collector 
through  whom  all  had  to  pass,  it  may  be  imagined 
how  tired  we  poor  clerks  often  were  of  waiting 
our  turn. 

For  the  Customs,  one  paper  written  in  full,  with 
another  in  figures,  was  demanded ;  but  on  these  were 
placed  the  letters  C.  A.,  which,  being  interpreted, 
were  found  to  denote '  cum  aliis,'  with  others ;  proving 
the  classical  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs,  and  that  they  were  always 
wanting  something  more.  Few,  if  any,  merchants 
attempted  to  pass  their  entries  with  the  Customs 
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themselves,  preferring  to  employ  agents ;  some  of 
whom,  though  receiving  salaries  of  only  SOOl.  or 
400;.,  left  fortmies  of  100,000/.  at  their  decease. 
Many  firms  paid  4/6  for  each  entry ;  and  when  it 
was  of  importance  to  get  the  cask  off  on  the 
same  day,  what  was  called  a  Reading-out  entry  was 
necessary,  for  which  an  additional  1/6  was  charged. 
The  next  day,  on  showing  the  excise  warrant,  a 
permit  was  granted  for  the  party  to  whom  the 
wine  was  to  be  sent ;  and  this  being  shown  to  the 
excise  officer  at  the  vault,  he  compared  it  with 
the  delivery  order  of  the  dock  company.  If  the 
customs  officer  happened  to  be  near,  the  delay 
might  not  be  very  great ;  but  as  it  was  necessary 
that  the  two  should  be  present  together  to  '  pass ' 
the  cask,  a  most  tedious  waste  of  time  was  often 
the  result. 

Increase,  or  reductions  of  the  duty,  at  that  time, 
and  until  1824,  were  made  by  adding  or  deducting 
so  much  per  tun;  and  this,  being  divided  by  the 
number  of  gallons  in  the  tun,  gave  the  rates  per  old 
gallon.  Part  was  paid  to  the  Excise,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Customs.  The  whole,  upon  Port, 
Sherry,  Cape,  &c.,  was  7/7,  of  which  the  Excise 
received  4/2,  and  the  Customs  3/5.  On  Madeira  it 
was  7/8,  on  Ehenish  9/5,  and  on  French  11/5 ; 
each  branch  of  the  revenue  receiving  its  propor- 
tion of  these  sums. 

After  wine  was  '  permitted '  out  of  the  docks  into 
the  dealers'  cellars,  French  and  Cape  had  to  be  kept 
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separate  from  port,  &c. ;  and  all  stocks  were  under 
excise  supervision,  so  that  even  twelve  bottles  were 
not  allowed  to  be  sent  out  without  a  permit ;  which 
caused  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

It  was  generally  known  on  which  day  the  officer's 
visit  might  be  expected ;  and  as  he  could  often  find 
means  to  give  annoyance,  a  dinner  and  a  good  bottle 
of  wine  were  usually  ready  for  him. 

I  recollect  an  instance,  in  my  own  experience,  of 
the  way  these  officers  sometimes  acted  On  a  shelf 
in  my  counting-house  there  stood  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen bottles  of  French  wines  which  had  been  sent  as 
samples,  and  for  which  I  could  show  no  permit. 
To  my  astonishment,  I  received  a  letter,  nearly  a 
foot  long,  freighted  with,  at  least,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  wax ;  and  on  opening  it,  I  foimd  that  it 
was  from  the  '  Honourable  Sirs '  in  the  old  Excise 
Office,  in  Old  Broad  Street,  ordering  me  to  appear 
before  them  for  breaking  the  law,  for  which  I  was 
Uable  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  I  went  as  commanded, 
and  was  ushered  into  a  large  room  with  a  green 
table,  roimd  which  were  three  very  solenm-looking 
gentlemen,  and  the  officer  standing  at  the  end.  He 
told  his  story,  and  I  told  mine,  and  the  Honourable 
Sirs  were  so  kind  as  to  let  me  off,  with  the  forfeiture 
of  the  wine,  and  two  guineas,  one  of  which  the  officer 
got.  I  do  not  know  how  the  imfortunate  sixteen 
bottles  were  appropriated. 

All  goes  on  so  easily  now,  that  some  may  doubt 
whether  such  things  could  have  existed  only  a  com- 
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paratively  short  time  ago,  but  I  can  assure  the 
incredulous  that  her  Majesty's  revenue  officers  were 
ahnost  ubiquitous.  There  are  few  who  have  not 
had  experience  of  their  presence  on  arriving  from  a 
foreign  country,  but  I  can  state  from  personal  know- 
ledge that  on  one  occasion  I  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  a  foreign  coimtry  without  having  my  portmanteau 
searched :  it  was  in  1823,  when,  embarking  at 
Newhaven  for  Dieppe,  a  strict  examination  was 
made  to  discover  if  I  was  carrying  abroad  any 
models  or  plans  of  machinery !  A  few  years  pre- 
viously, just  after  the  war,  great  distress  existed,  and 
many  weavers  from  Paisley  wished  to  emigrate.  It 
was  feared  that  they  would  carry  with  them  our 
skill  inweaving,  and  the  customs  officers  in  Greenock, 
and,  I  suppose,  in  other  parts,  had  instructions  to 
examine  the  hands  of  emigrants,  and  to  stop  those 
who  had  soft,  weaver-like  hands ! 

The  excise  officers  were  generally  men  who  had 
been  trained  to,  and  understood,  their  work ;  but 
many  of  the  customs  officers  were  old  butlers, 
gardeners,  &g.,  who  got  their  appointments  by  par- 
liamentary influence,  and  were  of  course  entirely 
ignorant  of  their  duties.  Even  their  superiors,  both 
at  the  Excise  and  Customs  Boards,  at  that  time 
consisted,  with  few  exceptions,  of  men  whose  Uves 
had  been  passed  in  occupations  unfitted  to  qualify 
them  for  such  important  posts. 

The  whole  system,  in  short,  was  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion, annoyance,  delay,  and  expense;  but  I  re- 
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member  that,  bad  as  it  was,  it  was  keenly  defended 
by  all  the  old  clerks  and  others  who  had  surmomited 
its  difficulties  and  mysteries,  and  were  therefore 
opposed  to  every  change  which  tended  to  deprive 
them  of  their  monopoly  by  facilitating  the  despatch 
of  business. 

There  is  still  much  room  for  simplification  and 
improvement,  but  those  who  have  now  to  do  with 
revenue  officers  can  have  but  a  sUght  conception  of 
the  very  superior  class  of  men  they  are,  in  contrast 
with  those  of  former  years. 

Since  that  period  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  way  of  conducting  the  wholesale  part  of  the 
trade.  Then,  it  was  very  unusual  to  purchase  even  a 
single  cask  without  going  to  the  docks  to  taste  it ; 
but  now,  sales  are  almost  invariably  made  by  samples. 
Formerly,  every  house  of  importance  had  a  partner 
or  a  representative  to  show  their  bonded  stock ;  and 
there  were  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty  to  be 
found,  every  afternoon,  at  their  usual  exchange,  at 
the  East  Vault,  London  Docks.  The  only  shelter 
being  an  open  shed,  it  was  often  cold  shivering 
work  in  the  winter,  waiting  without  anything  to  do 
but  to  gossip  about  people  and  things,  and  scandal, 
true  or  false. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  attend  to  the  landing  of 
wines,  to  see  that  they  were  properly  laid  up  for 
gauging,  to  have  them  sampled,  to  taste  them,  to 
report  opinion,  and  to  have  those  housed  on  which 
duty  had  not  been  paid.    I  have  oft;en  thought  of  an 
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amusing  piece  of  red-tapism  connected  with  these 
proceedings.  The  Act  of  Parliament  stated  that  all 
casks  brought  into  the  docks  must  be  bonded  ;  and 
thus  a  cask  that  was  to  be  sent  from  the  quay  would 
be  actually  placed  in  the  slings,  lowered  into  the 
vaults  till  it  touched  the  ground,  and  then  hoisted  up 
into  the  wagon  waiting  for  it.  Without  this  ceremony 
it  was  feared  that  there  would  be  an  infringement  of 
the  Act. 

No  casks  smaller  than  a  hogshead,  nor  cases 
of  less  than  three  dozen,  were  then  admitted  for 
home  use.  The  '  broad  arrow '  was  put  upon  them, 
but  the  Honourable  Board  generally  condescended 
to  let  them  pass  after  a  week's  deUberation,  with 
'  a  fine.' 

When  a  west-end,  or  country,  or  other  dealer 
came  down,  he  was  probably  the  known  customer 
of  one  of  the  houses ;  and,  addressing  himself  to  its 
representative,  he  would  enter  one  of  the  vaults.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  East  Vault,  the  man  who  attended 
to  the  lamps,  handed  one  to  each  person,  and  called 
the  cooper  whose  turn  it  was.  He  enquired  the 
names  of  the  import  ships,  by  whom  bonded,  the 
date,  and  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  casks ;  and 
if  he  did  not  know  where  they  were,  referred  to 
a  book. 

On  being  told  which  wine  the  dealer  wished  to 
taste  first,  he  would  probably  have  to  squeeze 
himself  in  between  casks  in  one  of  the  narrow 
gangways  off  the  main  one,  would  drive  his  fret 
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into  the  cask  named,  and  bring  forward  a  large 
glassfuL 

When  this  had  been  duly  criticised,  more  of  the 
same  or  of  other  importations  might  be  tasted ;  or 
the  *  customer '  would  perhaps  return  to  the  quay, 
and  go  into  other  vaults  with  some  one  else. 

The  coopers  were  a  shrewd  intelligent  set  of  men, 
and  never  did  I  see  one  of  them  tipsy.  But  other 
temptations  were  held  out,  too  powerful  to  resist. 
From  the  conversations  they  overheard,  and  fix)m 
being  frequently  asked  to  give  their  opinion  about 
wines,  they  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  knowledge, 
and  especially  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
dealers  who  came  to  the  docks  to  buy.  By  speak- 
ing to  them  in  a  confidential  way,  of  certain  casks 
they  could  privately  show,  that  were  worth  notice 
for  goodness  and  cheapness,  they  were  considered 
men  whose  services  were  worth  securing. 

Accordingly,  it  was  known  that  several  were  in 
th6  pay  of  houses,  and  that  they  took  every  oppor- 
tunity they  safely  could  to  show  the  wines  of  those 
firms.  They  also  managed  to  fine  a  cask  or 
two  of  each  parcel,  which  was  thus  bright,  and 
with  a  *  beautiful  face ; '  while  others  were  out  of 
condition.  It  is  also  alleged,  probably  not  without 
groimds,  that  when  a  glass  of  another  cask  was 
desired  to  be  brought  forward,  still  the  same  ^  fined ' 
cask  was  the  one  drawn  from,  and  its  contents  exhi- 
bited to  the  dealer. 

One  of  these  coopers  was  a  remarkable  man,  with 
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a  memory  so  retentive,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
cask  in  the  vault  that  he  could  not  take  you  to  at 
once,  without  reference  to  the  book;  and  such  a 
favourite  was  he  that  I  have  often  waited  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  it  was  near  closing  time,  being 
sure  that  if  I  secured  him  I  should  get  through  my 
work  sooner  than  by  taking  another  who  might  be 
ready  to  accompany  me.  The  cooper  of  whom 
I  speak  was  well  known  to  be  paid  by  a  city 
firm,  in  whose  employment  he  afterwards  served 
as  dock  derk  for  many  years ;  and  seldom,  indeed, 
has  a  house  had  a  more  zealous,  able,  profitable 
derk.  He  has  been  for  some  years  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  first  wine  houses  in  the  dty ;  and  it  is 
due  to  him  to  state  that  he  has  invariably  upheld 
his  character  for  shrewdness,  fair  dealing,  and 
infieadbility  of  opinion. 

The  success  with  him  was  so  great  and  evident 
that  it  became  quite  a  fashion  for  houses  to  take 
coopers  out  of  the  docks  as  derks ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  another  instance  in  which  the  experiment 
has  been  successful 

About  the  year  1853  it  was  discovered  that  great 
frauds  were  carried  on,  and  almost  every  cooper  in 
the  East  Vault  was  dismissed. 

As  soon  as  a  cask  is  in  the  slings  of  the  dock 
company  to  be  hoisted  from  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
the  company  become  responsible,  and  continue  so 
while  it  remains  in  the  docks.  If  it  is  taken  away 
at   once,    there   are   certain    charges    for   landing, 
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cooperage,  wharfage,  &c. ;  but  if  it  is  placed  in  the 
vault,  there  is  a  charge  of  about  20^.  per  pipe  per 
annum,  called  the  consolidated  rate,  which  includes 
everything,  and  three  months'  rent ;  but  is  exclusive 
of  tasting,  which  is  2d.  per  cask  each  time. 

For  this  consoUdated  rate,  the  cask  is  under  the 
care  of  the  company,  and  if  any  accident  occurs  before 
it  has  been  placed  on  the  merchant's  cart,  they 
must  pay  all  damage.  They  are,  however,  not 
responsible  for  a  loss  of  less  than  one  gallon  per 
cask  per  annum,  it  being  considered  that  this  may 
arise  from  natural  evaporation  and  leakage;  and 
thus,  if  a  cask  of  100  gallons  were  housed  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1861,  and  taken  away  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1862,  the  quantity  being  found 
on  regauging  to  be  99  gallons,  the  merchant  could 
make  no  claim  ;  but  if  it  were  98  gallons,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  send  an  invoice  to  'the  company  for 
1  gallon. 

The  dock  charges  are  somewhat  higher  than  at 
wharves,  and  in  bonded  vaults  in  provincial  towns  ; 
but  the  security,  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  casks  are  properly  attended  to,  are  worth 
an  extra  charge.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
prevent  frauds  occasionally  in  these  and  other  es- 
tablishments, but  great  care  is  used  to  check  their 
occurrence. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  habit 
of  keeping  wines  in  bond  will  not  be  con- 
tinued, for  it  is    ruinous  to   every  cask  of  pure 
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natural  wine  from  any  and  every  country.  Such 
kinds  as  port,  sherry,  marsala,  &c.,  with  35  to  45 
per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  will  stand  any  amount  of 
maltreatment  and  knocking  about ;  and,  generally, 
the  longer  they  have  been  in  bond  the  better  they 
are ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  wines  that  have 
not  been  dosed  with  spirit,  and  which,  therefore, 
require  constant  care  and  attention. 

In  the  docks  this  is  quite  impracticable ;  and  when 
it  is  stated  that,  in  every  country  where  the  slightest 
anxiety  is  felt  for  the  quality  of  its  wines,  every  cask 
is  racked  from  the  lees  two  or  three  times  a  year 
during  the  first  two  years,  and  is  filled  to  the  bung 
every  week,  this  alone  will  convince  all  that  it  must 
be  destructive  to  them  to  remain  where  the  sole 
care  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  is  that  the  dock 
company  shall  lose  none  of  the  Uquid.  In  many 
cellars  in  Prance  there  are  6,000,  8,000,  and  10,000 
hogsheads  which  require  daily  supervision ;  but,  even 
in  the  bonded  cellars  at  Bercy,  near  Paris,  every 
merchant  has  entire  control  of  his  stock,  and  employs 
his  own  men.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Holland  and 
Belgium ;  and  it  must  also  become  the  case  here,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  larger  consumption  of  unbrandied 
wines. 

The  following  remarks,  which  I  extract  from  a 
weekly  Prench  paper  devoted  to  wine  affairs,  show 
what  is  thought  in  Prance  on  this  point : — 

There  are  in  London  vast  docks,  in  which  are  deposited 
wines  on  which  the  duty  is  sot  paid  when  they  are  landed. 
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The  company  to  whom  the  docks  belong  employ  only  their 
own  servants.  When  a  cask  is  placed  in  their  cellars,  it 
must  remain  till  the  duty  is  paid  or  it  is  exported,  with- 
out being  either  filled  up  or  racked  from  its  lees ;  and  in 
this  state  it  is  delivered.  The  buyer  has  tasted  bright 
wine,  but  when  he  receives  his  cask  it  seems  a  mass  of 
lees ;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  exclamation  is  often 
made,  '  What  stuflf  this  French  wine  is  I' 

There  is  another  evil.  Merchants  and  retailers  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  treatment  of  all  wines  not  loaded 
with  brandy.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  any  charge  of  their  wines  in  the  docks. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  send  any  wine  to  the  docks  in 
London,  till  there  shall  be  arrangements,  as  in  Paris,  by 
which  every  merchant  may  be  enabled  to  take  charge  of 
his  own  wines,  and  to  employ  his  own  men  to  do  what  is 
required.  This  is  allowed  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
we  advise  all  to  avoid  sending  to  the  docks  in  England 
any  wine  that  is  not  as  strong  as  port  and  sherry,  while 
such  regulations  exist. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  habit  to  speak  of  one's 
own  trade  as  a  bad  one.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
correct  generally,  but  it  is  easy  to  prove,  by  facts 
and  by  reasoning,  that  it  is  quite  true  as  regards  the 
wine  trade.  No  trade  can  be  healthy,  if,  while  others 
are  increasing  in  a  wonderful  degree,  it  remains 
stationary.  Taking  the  average  of  each  ten  years 
from  1791  to  1858,  the  consumption  of  vdne  has 
been  6,513,019  ;  6,304,085  ;  4,929,129  ;  5,987,745  ; 
6,503,188;  6,163,377;  6,748,975  gallons;  with  a 
population  which  has  increased  from  fourteen  and 
a  half  to  nearly  thirty  millions,  and  with  exports  of 
manufactures  which  have  increased  from  about  thirty 
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to  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  sterling ; 
while  the  revenue  from  wine  has  kept  below  two 
millions  sterling  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Surely  this 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  wretched,  languid  trade ;  and 
it  is  melancholy  to  hear  old  wine  merchants  talking 
over  their  personal  recollections  of  numerous  firms, 
once  of  excellent  standing,  now  broken  down  and 
vanished.  A  few  have  been  successful,  through  in- 
dustry and  knowledge  of  the  trade  ;  but  even  these 
qualities  could  seldom  have  enabled  them  to  make 
money,  had  they  not  also  possessed  considerable 
capital,  or  the  means  of  borrowing  it  when  wanted. 
Without  such  advantages,  it  is  generally  a  desperate 
afiair  to  go  into  the  wine  trade ;  and  I  fear  I  am 
expressing  nearly  the  truth,  when  declaring  my  behef 
that,  if  all  who  deal  in  wine  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  whatever  they  owe  in  business  and  otherwise, 
more  than  a  half  would  be  found  insolvent 

This  is  a  bold  assertion ;  but  it  is  not  made  without 
having  asked  the  opinion  of  men  who  well  know  the 
realities  on  which  it  is  grounded.  It  would  be  enter- 
ing too  much  into  details  to  show  how  certainly  any- 
one becoming  a  wine  merchant  in  the  private  trade, 
with  small  capital,  or  whose  business  improves  and 
increases,  and  consequently  absorbs  more  and  more 
money,  must  place  himself  under  obligations  to  one 
or  more  of  the  shipping,  or  bottling  houses. 

This  is  a  dangerous  and  unfortimate  position 
for  him,  although  there  may  be  a  few  firms  which 
will  conscientiously  discourage  his  increasing  his 
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liabilities;  but,  so  long  as  he  is  supposed  to  have 
property,  he  will  find  plenty  eager  to  offer  him 
facilities  for  wine  and  duties  ;  and,  as  they  can  dis- 
count his  acceptances,  this  can  be  done  with  no  outlay 
on  their  part  Acceptances  will  fall  due,  and  private 
customers  are  often  long  in  paying  ;  favours  have  to 
be  asked ;  more  wine  is  bought,  price  must  not  be 
narrowly  scanned ;  and  thus  the  wheel  revolves  till 
the  oil  is  dried  up.  Such  is  *  ow'r  true  a  tale'  about 
many  a  one. 

The  prices  of  all  wines  have  lately  risen  so  high 
that  there  is  not  now  the  same  scope  for  profit  as 
formerly ;  and,  therefore,  the  temptation  to  offer  the 
advance  of  duty,  with  one  or  two  years'  credit,  is  not 
so  strong  as  it  was.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many,  that  the  head  of  a  very  old  and  first-rate 
house  made  up  his  mind  about  thirty-five  years  ago 
to  realise  his  property,  and  to  retire  from 'the  trade ; 
and  they  cannot  have  forgotten  what  a  tumbling 
down  there  was  when  he  decided  on  demanding 
payment  fix)m  those  indebted  to  his  firm.  I  have 
been  informed  by  one  of  his  customers,  very 
honest  and  very  industrious,  but  poor,  that  he 
had  a  running  account  with  this  rich  man,  who 
rarely  hesitated  to  lend  him  bOOl  or  1,000/.,  but 
invariably  made  him  increase  his  stock  by  ten  pipes, 
on  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  profit 
must  have  been  IbOl.  or  2001. 

In  other  trades,  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
pawning  and  pledging  to  raise  money,  but  I  do  not 
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suppose  that  it  is  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  wine  trade.  It  being  impossible  for  anyone  to 
fix  a  precise  value  on  wine,  it  is  a  convenient  article 
for  all  sorts  of  representations;  and  wine  warrants 
are  often  mentioned  in  police  reports. 

The  placing  of  a  son  in  a  trade  or  profession  is  an 
anxious  question  with  most  parents;  but  I  would 
iirge  upon  all  no*  to  make  a  wine  merchant  of  him, 
unless   there  are  substantial  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  will  be  admitted  into  an  established  busi- 
ness ;   and  even  when  this  is  certain,  he  should  be 
taught   the   trade  as  if  his  only  hope  of  success 
depended  upon  his  own  exertions.     It  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  be  a  good  practical  wine  merchant  in 
the  shipping,  the  city-botthng,  or  the  private  trade, 
unless  he  knows  every  detail,  not  only  at  the  docks 
and  -wharves,  but  in  the  cellar ;  and  this  latter  part 
can  only  be  learned  by  being  able  to  do  a  cellarman's 
work.      Some  of  the  first  wine  merchants  in  the 
country    induce  London  houses  with   whom   they 
deal   to   take  their  sons  for  two  or  three  years  to 
teach    them  the  trade ;  and  these  yoimg  gentlemen 
may  often  be  seen  in  the  cellar  with  their  leathern 
apron    Bxid,    cap.     Father  and  son  thus  show  their 
good    sensOy  and  both  will  reap  their  reward.     But, 
besides  tlie  practical  knowledge  to  be  got  here,  it  is 
essential      that  he   should   go   abroad,  not    only  to 
acquire    tlxe   languages,  but  to  gain  as  much  know- 
ledge   of   Airineyards  and  of  wine-making  as  will  be 
communic^ated  to  him.     Without  this,  he  can  know 
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very  little  about  wine,  and  has  to  take  for  granted 
what  is  told  him  by  the  old  firms  whose  trade  is  with 
England,  or  by  their  '  travellers.'  He  cannot  corres- 
pond or  speak  with  the  growers  themselves. 

People  seldom  care  to  learn  what  they  see  no  use 
in  knowing ;  and  formerly  there  was  little  in  most 
cellars  but  port,  sherry,  madeira,  marsala,  and 
bucellas,  which,  owing  to  their  strength,  required 
little  attention.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the  only 
kinds  the  English  would  drink,  and  it  was  therefore 
thought  needless  to  disturb  themselves  about  others. 
The  shipping  and  large  botthng  houses,  also,  being 
naturally  opposed  to  any  change  which  would 
derange  their  course  of  trade,  used  their  powerful 
influence  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  duty,  fearing  it 
would  cause  the  general  introduction  of  other  kinds, 
and  overturn  the  monopoly  which  they  had  so  long 
enjoyed. 

However,  there  is  now  scope,  which  did  not  pre- 
viously exist,  for  a  young  energetic  man  to  make 
on  income,  by  avaiUng  himself  of  the  advantages  of 
a  practical  training  here  and  abroad,  and  by  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and  of  growers 
from  whom  ho  may  purchase  direct,  instead  of  fix)m 
tlio  great  merchants  with  palaces  abroad  and  agen- 
cies at  home.  Such  a  youth,  if  possessed  of  the 
otlicr  essential  qualifications,  is  sure  to  be  valued  and 
ro^jHH?ted  by  gixxl  wholesale  houses;  and,  with  a 
l^OOOt  of  capital,  he  will  carry  on  a  lai^  busmess 
more  easily  than  another,  who  is   ignorant   and 
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indolent,  can  do  with  bfiOOL ;  while  his  prospects 
of  success  will  be  infinitely  better. 

Such  a  young  man  as  I  describe  will  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  getting  a  partner  with  money ;  and 
if  he  meets  with  one  who  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  trade,  and  will  apply  himself  to  promote  the 
interest  of  both,  he  will  be  fortunate ;  but  I  would 
strongly  advise  him  and  his  father  to  allow  no 
amount  of  money  to  tempt  him  to  connect  himself 
with  anyone,  young  or  old,  who  has  not  been  bred 
to  the  trade.  This  may  do  well  enough,  perhaps, 
when  a  *  young  gentleman '  with  money  is  admitted 
into  a  firm  whose  business  is  aheady  formed,  and  in 
which  there  is  an  able  partner  or  manager ;  but  if 
the  youth  has  not  the  good  sense  to  refi:uin  firom 
interfering  with  what  he  knows  nothing  about,  he 
will  certainly  do  much  harm,  even  in  such  an  esta- 
blishment. 

But  where  a  trade  has  to  be  made,  and  it  is 
scarcely  known  where  to  rely  on  selling  100/.  worth 
the  first  year,  such  a  person  is  often  worse  than 
useless ;  because,  if  he  were  willing  to  go  through  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  begging  and  seeking  for 
orders,  he  does  not  know  how  to  set  about  it ;  and 
few  sales  are  made  by  those  who  show  that  they  are 
speaking  of  what  they  do  not  understand.  Interest 
is  payable  upon  his  capital ;  expenses  are  in  aU  pro- 
babihty  increased  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
profits  is  the  consequence  of  the  partnership.  As 
to   connections  who,   it  may  have  been  honestly 
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represented,  would  be  ready  to  buy  their  wines,  and 
would  recommend  others — ^let  little  dependence  be 
placed  upon  this.  If  the  connection  is  among  rich 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  who  think  and  talk 
much  of  good  Hving  and  good  wine,  and  give  good 
prices,  and  pay  quickly — these  are  valuable,  as  are 
also  some  others ;  but  people  do  not  now  generally 
have  *  their  wine  merchant,'  as  formerly.  Many 
years  ago  the  wine  trade  used  to  be  considered 
peculiarly  gentlemanly,  but  now  it  is  somewhat 
differently  regarded. 

Wine  merchants  are  generally  considered  very 
troublesome ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  dis- 
agreeable trade  to  be  constantly  seeking  for  orders, 
even  amongst  intimate  friends.  More  means  and 
instruments  are  used  to  accomplish  this  than  is  gene- 
raUy  supposed ;  for  it  is  not  seldom  that  a  finely- 
booted  and  spurred  independent-looking  gentleman 
in  the  hunting-field  is,  in  reality,  sub  rosdj  a  wine 
merchant's  *  help  ; '  and,  by  *  incidental '  hints,  there 
and  at  table,  about  Cli&teau  this  and  Ch&teau  that,  he 
earns  profits  for  his  employer  and  commissions  for 
himself. 

However  good  a  stock  may  be,  there  is  so  much 
competition  that  the  merchant's  sales  will  be  very 
slow  indeed,  if  he  imt^gines  that  the  excellence  of  his 
cellar  will  absolve  him  from  practising  such  solidta- 
.  ,tious ;  with  much,  besides,  very  repugnant  to  the 
ftH^liugs  of  a  gentleman.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
payment   to  servants  of   money  which,  properly, 
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should  be  given  to  theirmasters,  and  favours  of  various 
kinds  to  persons  of  influence  in  dubs,  &c.  These 
af  e  understood  matters,  of  course,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
are  any  in  the  private  wine  trade  who  can  declare 
they  have  not  conformed  to  this  bad  custom. 

In  dealing  in  almost  any  other  article,  the  value  is 
approxunately  known  on  both  sides ;  the  purchase  is 
made  for  the  sake  of  a  profit,  and  there  is  no  favour 
felt  or  bestowed.  But  in  wine,  excepting  among 
some  of  the  wholesale  houses  who  buy  and  sell  in 
the  market,  all  sell  to  the  consumers,  who  purchase 
for  their  own  use,  and  not  as  a  money-making  invest- 
ment. 

The  wine  trade  is  generally  supposed  to  be  easily 
understood ;  but  no  one  who  knows  it  will  say  so, 
though  there  has  been  little  else  imported  than 
the  usual  strong  wines,  which  bear  almost  any  tem- 
perature and  treatment;  for  even  claret  and  other 
kinds  from  Prance,  &c.,  have  been  nursed  and  ma- 
tured before  being  brought  over.  This  cannot  po^ 
sibly  continue  ;  since  Frenchmen  and  others  will  esta- 
blish themselves,  buying  growths  by  the  tun,  as  the 
Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Germans  do,  when  it  is  yet 
scarcely  wine,  and  attending  to  it  themselves  in  their 
capacious  cellars. 

There  are  several  branches  of  the  trada  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  firm  in  England  which  is  partner 
with,  or  agent  for,  a  house  in  Oporto,  Xere^,  Bor- 
deaux, &c,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  procure  orders 
for  their  house  abroad,  or  to  sell  their  stock  in  bond. 

c  2 
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Most  of  these  have  also  a  cellar,  usually  in  the  name 
of  some  one  else,  in  which  they  have  a  bottled  stock 
for  customers  in  the  trade  ;  but,  although  professing 
to  deal  only  with  the  trade,  there  are  few  who  do 
not  sell  also  to  private  customers.  Some  Qty  bottling 
houses  have  bins  of  port  alone,  costing  20,000/.  or 
30,000/.  They  supply  wine  merchants,  hotels,  pub- 
licans, dukes,  and  drinkers  of  all  sorts  and  degrees. 
Again,  there  are  those  said  to  be  in  the  'private 
trade,'  who  supply  families,  clubs,  messes,  &c. 
Others  buy  only  the  cheapest  kinds,  which  they 
mix  together  and  sell  to  inferior  inns,  public-houses, 
and  such  as  care  little  about  quality.  These,  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces,  have  generally  also  one  or 
more  public-houses,  where,  besides  wine,  they  sell 
rum,  gin,  cordials,  &c,  skillfully  compounded  to 
please  the  delicate  palates  of  the  wretched  men 
and  women  who  crowd  such  places.  These  shops 
are  often  very  profitable,  but  it  seems  dearly-earned 
money. 

I  remember,  before  the  fiiilure  of  numerous  banks 
in  1825  or  1826,  when  all  could  issue  their  own 
notes,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  notes  handed 
fix>m  one  coimter,  and  botties  of  wine  and  gin  fix)m 
another.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  wine  trade 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  what  are  called  advertisers ; 
some  of  whom  are,  nevertheless,  highly  respectable 
and  rich  ;  who,  besides  buying  very  cheap  kinds  to 
*  attract  customers,'  purchase  as  good  qualities  as  any 
other  dealers.  It  is  the  fiEuahion  to  speak  disparagingly 
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of  those  who  advertise,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  try  to  accomplish  publicly  what  others  seek  for 
by  importimities,  by  letters,  by  circulars,  and  by  per- 
sonal appUcations  or  supplications,  with  which  gen- 
tlemen are  now  beset ;  some  of  which  vie  in  style 
with  the  effusions  of  '  Moses '  and  *  HoUoway/ 

'  South  African '  was  a  fortunate  hit  for  '  Cape ; ' 
and  we  see  now  *  Elbe  sherry '  advertised  as  '  light 
and  wholesome,  suitable  for  either  dinner  or  dessert, 
as  stimulating  as  any  wine  imported,  and  peculiarly 
free  from  acidity.'  Grapes  do  not  thrive  much  on 
the  Elbe,  but  potatoes  grow  in  rich  abundance  in 
that  favoured  locality,  and  yield  a  fine  native  spirit ; 
while  the  Elbe  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  what 
in  technical  phrase  is  called  *  liquor.'  Both  smell 
and  taste  give  proofe  of  the  scarcity  of  grape  juice 
in  this  choice  production;  yet,  really  it  does  the 
Hamburgers  great  credit  as  chemists  and  mani- 
pulators, when  we  see  what  they  contrive  to  send 
over  to  us,  to  tickle  our  palates  with  at  such 
amazingly  low  prices.  There  is  also  'Ebro  port,' 
said  to  be  from  the  north-east  of  Spain.  Such 
designations  prove  what  influence  names  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  in  this  country.  The  '  Ebro '  may, 
of  course,  be  the  cheap  coarse  wine  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  but,  as  5^.  of  the  quotation  is  duty,  perhaps  it  is 
softened  in  price,  colour,  and  strength,  by  a  Uttle  of 
the  generous  Elbe,  or  of  the  beautiftJ  Ebro  itself. 

The  abuse  of  wine  merchants  for  their  adultera- 
tions, and  making  up  of  all  kinds  of  compounds,  has 
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ever  been  a  favourite  subject ;  and  the  last  good 
joke  on  this  head  is  from  no  less  an  authority  than 
Lord  Palmerston  himself.  It  is  related  that,  when  a 
deputation  waited  upon  him,  he  told  them  the  fol- 
lowing story : — 

I  remember  my  grandfather,  Lord  Pembroke,  when 
he  placed  wine  before  his  guests,  said,  'There,  gentle- 
men, is  my  champagne,  my  claret,  &c.  I  am  no  great 
judge,  and  I  give  you  these  on  the  authority  of  my  wine 
merchant;  but  1  can  answer  for  my  port,  for  I  made  U 
myself.^ 

In  reference  to  adulterations,  I  see  in  a  book  on 
Wine,  often  quoted,  the  following  description  : — 

A  very  inferior  French  wine,  sold  to  the  adulterators 
at  a  few  sous  the  bottle,  is  now  frequently  mingled  with 
rough  cyder,  and  coloured  to  resemble  claret,  with  cochi- 
neal, turnsole,  and  similar  matters.  This  is  pronounced 
fine  quality,  and  sold  as  such  in  this  country.  Certain 
drugs  are  added  as  they  appear  to  be  wanted ;  and  the 
medley,  to  which  a  large  profit  is  attached,  from  the  im- 
position, is  firequently  drunk  without  hesitation,  and 
without  any  discovery  of  the  cheat. 

Li  another  work  we  are  told — 

Port  wine,  or  what  is  often  sold  as  such,  affords  an 
example  of  the  skill  and  cunning  employed  in  adultera- 
tion. First,  the  wine  itself  is  compounded  of  logwood, 
sugar,  and  spirit ;  next,  the  crust  on  the  bottle  is  precipi- 
tated by  artificial  means,  with  a  view  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  age;  the  corks  are  stained  for  the  same 
object;  and  even  the  very  cobwebs  which  envelope  the 
.    bottles  are  often  borrowed. 

I  believe  that  if  a  hundred  wine  merchants  were 
called  upon  to  state  their  opinion  whether  there 
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was  any  truth  in  these  and  similar  descriptions,  all 
would  declare  that,  fix)m  Lord  Palmerston's  grand- 
fether  to  the  borrowed  cobwebs,  they  did  not  beUeve 
a  word  of  it. 

It  need  not  be  doubted  that  there  are  the  full  pro- 
portion of  men,  among  those  who  seU  wine,  who  will 
use  any  means  whatever  to  make  money ;  but,  often 
as  I  have  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  drink- 
able, saleable  wine  according  to  the  descriptions  and 
receipts  quoted,  I  have  got  the  same  answer — ^that 
it  was  simply  impossible.  Pepper,  mustard,  milk, 
everything  is  adulterated,  and  so  is  wine ;  but  not  in 
the  way  that  those  who  have  Uttle  practical  know- 
ledge represent.  While  cape  paid  only  half  duty, 
almost  the  whole  of  it  was  used  for  lowering  the  cost 
of  sherry,  &c.,  and  thus  underselling  those  who 
would  not  resort  to  such  a  deceitful  practice.  Now, 
by  the  equalisation  of  duty,  this  is  stopped ;  but 
many  are  still  seeking  the  same  object  of  under- 
selling, by  mixing  *  Hamburg  (Elbe)  sherry,'  or  any 
other  handy  Kquid,  and  making  a  profit  by  ofiering 
the  result  as  sherry,  at  a  lower  price  than  others  can 
sell  theirs,  which  has  not  been  thus  cheapened.  I 
have  before  me  the  following  report  of  such  an 
*  operation '  in  mixing,  which  was  lately  performed 
in  a  bonded  vault  in  the  city : — 

6,550  gallons  of  French  red  wine,  with  2,100  gallons 
of  proof  spirit  and  65  gallons  of  capillaire. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  compound  of  upwards  of 
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4,000  dozens  very  injurious  to  health,  but  those 
who  drink  it  are  not  to  be  envied.  Capillaire  is  a 
preparation  of  sugar  and  water,  and  is  much  used  to 
sweeten  wines  which  are  thin  and  poor. 

There  are  so  many  corroborative  proofs  in  &vour 
of  the  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
wine  which  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  made  and 
praised  was  so  compounded,  as  to  render  it  incon- 
ceivable how  any  person  could  have  swallowed  it 

For  instance,  a  pint,  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
pints,  of  salt  water  were  added  to  about  six  gallons  of 
wine.  To  impart  pimgency,  powdered  pitch  or  resin 
was  sprinkled  on  the  must,  during  fermentation ;  and 
when  this  was  completed,  the  flowers  of  the  vine,  the 
leaves  of  the  pine  or  cypress,  bruised  myrtle-berries, 
the  shavings  of  cedar-wood,  southern-wood,  bitter 
almonds,  &c.  &c.,  were  infused  in  the  wine.  Another 
way  to  gain  the  desired  taste  and  flavour  was,  after 
putting  these  ingredients  in  must,  to  boil  the  whole 
together  till  it  became  of  a  thick  consistency,  and  to 
add,  more  or  less,  to  the  wines  that  were  fermenting. 
Here  is  another  recommendation : — 

To  90  amphorae  (about  500  gallons)  of  must,  which 
has  been  evaporated  to  one-third,  put  10  sextarii  (l^th 
gallon)  of  tar,  washed  in  boiled  sea-water,  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  turpentine,  and  the  same  of  resin.  These  being 
further  reduced  by  boiling,  add  six  pounds  of  crude  pitch 
in  powder,  with  a  judicious  but  liberal  allowance  of  various 
herbs,  such  as  spikenard,  fleur-de-lis,  myrrh,  calamus, 
saffron,  melitot,  cassia,  &c.,  well  bruised  and  sifted. 

The  wines  of  the  ancients  have  been  described  as 
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*  thick  and  fat,'  owing  to  their  having  been  usually 
boiled  in  the  *  famarium '  to  a  consolidated  state,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  poured  out  of  the  vessel  until 
dissolved  by  hot  water.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  some 
of  the  stronger  kinds  became  a  concrete  mass,  from 
exposure,  in  skins,  to  heat  and  smoke. 

The  component  parts  of  the  produce  of  the  grape 
are  as  follows,  varying  in  degree,  and  thus  insuring 
a  variety  of  qualities : — Saccharine  matter,  extract 
tive  or  mucilaginous  and  colouring  matter,  acids, 
essential  oils,  alcohol,  water. 

1.  Saccharine  Matter.  —  This,  when  fermented, 
produces  a  new  principle,  from  which  alcohol,  by 
another  process,  is  derived. 

2.  Extractive  or  Mucilagin<ms  or  Colouring 
Matters. — These  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  course 
of  fermentation  from  the  skin  and  pellicule  (the 
tMck  part)  of  the  grape,  and  from  the  stalks,  when 
fermented  with  the  juice. 

3.  Acids. — ^Tartaric  add  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  unfermented  juice.  Much  of  it  is  decomposed 
during  fermentation,  and,  a  considerable  quantity 
afterwards  combining  with  the  colouring  and  other 
matters,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask  or  bottle, 
sometimes  in  a  loose  state,  and  in  some  wines  re- 
mains more  or  less  fixed  as  ^  a  crust.'  In  most  kinds 
there  are  malic,  citric,  and  acetic  acid ;  while  spark- 
ling wines  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  evolved  during 
fermentation,  and  confined  in  the  bottle. 

4.  Essential  Oil  is  a  volatile  but  indispensable 
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4,000  dozens  very  injurious  to  health,  but  those 
who  drink  it  axe  not  to  be  envied.  Capillaire  is  a 
preparation  of  sugar  and  water,  and  is  much  used  to 
sweeten  wines  which  are  thin  and  poor. 

There  are  so  many  corroborative  proofe  in  favour 
of  the  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
wine  which  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  made   and 
praised  was  so  compOimded,  as  to  render  it  incon- 
ceivable how  any  person  could  have  swallowed  it. 
For  instance,  a  pint,  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
pints,  of  salt  water  were  added  to  about  six  gallons  of 
wine.   To  impart  pungency,  powdered  pitch  or  resin 
was  sprinkled  on  the  must,  during  fermentation ;  and 
when  this  was  completed,  the  flowers  of  the  vine,  the 
leaves  of  the  pine  or  cypress,  bruised  myrde-berries, 
the  shavings  of  cedar-wood,  southern-wood,  bitter 
almonds,  &c.  &c.,  were  infused  in  the  wine.     Another 
way  to  gain  the  desired  taste  and  flavour  was,  after 
putting  these  ingredients  in  must,  to  boil  the  whole 
together  till  it  became  of  a  thick  consistency,  and  to 
add,  xnoro  or  less,  to  the  wines  that  were  fermentii^. 
Horo  is  another  recommendation : 

To  00  amphor©  (about  500  gallons)  of  must,  which 
liHii  Imou  evaporated  to  one-third,  put  10  sextarii  (l^x^th 
ja  lo«)  of  tar,  washed  in  boiled  sea-water,  a  pomid  a^ 
\^\f  of  turpentlno,  and  the  same  of  resin.     These  being 

Irir tr      ""  ^'^^"^""1  ^^'  ^^""^  ^owance  of  various 
i^nV^^^^^  "^Y'T^'  fleur.de.lis,  myrrh,  calamus, 

-ttnton.  inalltot.  cMuria,  He.,  well  bruised  and  sifted. 

Tliu  wluoH  of  the  imcionto  have  been  described  as 
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wine  merchant  would  infer  that  it  is  very  improbable 
that  good  old  wine  was  easily  procurable  at  that 
period ;  because  he  learns  in  his  travels  among  wine 
growers  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  good  and 
mature,  unless  there  be  considerable  capital  invested 
in  vineyards  and  in  cellars,  joined  to  such  an  amount 
of  industry,  skill,  and  patience  as  we  have  reason 
to  beUeve  was  not  usual  in  olden  times.  Every 
country  was  also  overrun  by  wars  ;  and  there  was 
but  little  security,  without  which  there  is  Uttle  pro- 
vision made  for  the  morrow. 

The  conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  me  that 
vineyards  were  as  slovenly  attended  to  as  agriculture 
generally ;  that  the  wine  was  very  badly  and  crudely 
made ;  and  that  it  was  drunk  or  sent  off  quite  new, 
mixed  with  various  compoimds,  either  in  the  country 
where  it  was  grown  or  was  going  to. 

I  am  much  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. With  the  exception  of  this  letter,  I  have 
nowhere  met  with  any  docimient,  in  reference  to  the 
wines  in  use  about  a  century  ago,  which  a  wine 
merchant  cannot  immediately  discover  to  have  been 
written  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  trade. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Ballantyne  can  be  seen  at 
once  to  have  been  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it,  from  the  fermentation  to  the  mixing  and  com- 
pounding ;  and  his  professed  object  was,  not  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  no  adulterations  took  place,  but  that 
these  were  confined  to  a  few,  and  that  good  wine 
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was  procurable  if  persons  would  go  to  dealers  of 
character  and  position-  Although  the  whole  appears 
in  the  Appendix,  the  letter  contains  so  much  that  is 
interesting  and  new  that  I  offer  no  apology  for  giving 
here  the  following  extracts : — 

I  made  acquaintance  also  with  Mr.  Christopher  Smith, 
a  very  old  wine  merchant,  who  told  me  that  when  he  had 
come  to  a  state  of  manhood  (about  the  year  1750)9  and 
drinking  wine  at  taverns,  it  was  eightpence  per  quart, 
served  up  in  a  curious  pewter  measure,  which  tiuned 
round  upon  a  little  swivel,  with  a  spout,  and,  if  ten  were 
in  company,  one  glass  served  them  alL  The  call  was  only 
for  red  wine  or  white  wine,  but  frequently  the  red  was 
called  claret,  and  the  white  sherry.  Sherry  was  then 
generally,  like  other  white  wines,  kept  in  a  etdte  of  fer- 
mentation,  by  sweet  malaga,  meade,  cider,  or  honey. 
Pale  wine  was  but  just  coming  home  (about  1768)  on  the 
lees,  with  which  was  mixed  Spanish  or  small  French 
wine;  and  a  similar  mixture  was  made  of  the  various 
sorts  of  white  wines.  The  dexterity  of  the  wine  cooper 
then  was  shown  in  making  the  most  palatable  at  the 
lowest  prices;  but  now  (referring  to  1807,  the  date  of  his 
letter)  all  wine  comes  in  so  clean  and  so  perfect  that  the 
skill  of  the  wine  cooper  of  former  days  is  not  required. 
With  white  port,  being  subject  to  ferment  in  summer  and 
grow  foul  in  winter,  we  mixed  a  little  Teneriffe,  which 
improved  its  flavour,  and  prevented  any  further  fermenta- 
tion. 

I  think  three  years  had  elapsed  before  I  had  seen  a 
butt  of  sherry;  but  when  I  did,  I  recommended  it  in 
preference  to  white  port  A  man  of  quality  recommended 
to  me  Mr.  Duff,  our  late  consul  at  Cadiz,  to  whom  I  sent 
orders  from  several  friends,  and  white  port  soon  became 
despised,  although  it  had  been  in  such  esteem  that,  even 
as  late  as  1782, 1  got  orders  in  one  week  for  eighty  pipes. 
Now  it  is  forgotten,  and  sherry  has  prevailed. 
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What  is  now  considered  true  sheny,  from  Xerez, 
was  not  known  in  England  previous  to  the  shipments 
of  Mr.  Duff,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  he  did  not 
ship  any  before  1760;  therefore  the  speculations 
about  *sherris  sack'  having  been  our  sherry  must 
be  incorrect.  I  believe  the  Spanish  wines  alluded 
to  in  olden  times  were  from  Malaga  and  the  Medi- 
terranean coast ;  with  which  there  was  a  great  trade, 
when  Cadiz  or  Xerez  were  scarcely  known  to  shippers. 
Mr.  BaUantyne  adds : — 

I  believe  it  was  not  before  the  year  1750  that  the  first 
growth  claret,  properly  prepared  and  of  proper  age,  came 
to  England  from  Boulogne  {I)  to  Mr.  Stewart  of  York 
Buildings,  and  Mr.  Allan  of  Mark  Laue;  but  of  late 
years  the  Forsters,  the  Johnstons,  and  two  or  more  houses 
at  Bordeaux,  can  ship  it  in  the  same  excellent  condition 
as  formally  from  Boulogne. 

For  ftuther  information  on  this  point,  I  refer  to 
my  remarks  about  claret. 

Although  not  easy  to  comprehend,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  shipments  of  wines  from  Bordeaux  and  Eochelle 
were  enormous,  even  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tmy,  when  it  appears  that  upwards  of  two  hundred 
vessels  were  loaded  at  Bordeaux  for  England.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  1546, 
'  for  wines,  we  have  continually  from  France  and 
Spain,  as  also  out  of  Almaine  and  out  of  Candia, 
great  quantity  of  the  best  that  grow  in  those  parts.* 
In  Scotland  it  was  often  so  abundant  that,  upon  the 
arrival  of  ships  at  Leith  from  Bordeaux,  casks  were 
placed  on  wheelbarrows,  and  the '  claret '  sold  in  the 
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streets  in  stoups.  Scott  and  others,  describing  the 
Scotch  in  old  times,  often  allude  to  the  *stoup  of 
daret,'  which  was  probably  the  usual  way  of  buying 
and  also  of  drinking  it :  but  it  could  not  have  been 
a  '  vin  de  Bordeaux '  from  the  MMoc  ;  for  this,  as  it 
is  now  sent,  will  not  bear  such  rough  usage  without 
becoming  soon  undrinkable.  Being  so  common  and 
plentiful,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  new,  strong, 
and  cheap,  and  rarely  bottled. 

We  can  understand  the  gentry,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  the  Lowlands  drinking  wine,  but  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Scotch  Privy  Council  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  pass  Acts  to  prevent '  the  excess  of 
drinking  of  wines  in  the  Isles '  (the  Hebrides,  or 
continent  adjacent). 

These  were,  then,  in  a  state  of  greater  poverty 
than  any  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  what  they 
drank  as  claret  must  have  been  grown  up  the  river 
above  Bordeaux,  probably  in  the  Clairette  district 
In  1609  the  introduction  of  wine  into  the  Isles  from 
the  mainland  was  forbidden.  In  1616  its  use  was 
forbidden-  In  1622,  finding  that '  a  great  quantity 
of  wines  is  yearly  carried  to  the  Isles,  with  the 
insatiable  desire  whereof  the  inhabitants  are  so  far 
possessed  that,  when  there  arrives  any  ship  or  other 
vessel  there,  they  spend  both  days  and  nights  in 
their  excess  of  drinking,  and  seldom  do  they  leave 
their  drinking  so  long  as  there  is  any  of  the  wine 
remaining,'  its  sale  by  any  person  whatever  was 
finally  prohibited. 
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This,  however,  apphed  only  to  the  '  commons  and 
tenants/  for  the  chiefs  were  allowed  a  quantity 
yearly  according  to  their  rank.  MacLean  of  Coll, 
and  MacLean  of  Lochbuy,  were  each  restricted  to 
four  hogsheads;  Clanranald  had  twelve;  MacLeod 
of  Dunvegan,  sixteen.  This  last  is  fifteen  bottles 
daily,  which  seems  a  liberal  allowance.  The  acts  of 
the  Privy  Council,  in  their  quaint  old  .language,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Vina  probantixr  odore,  sapore,  nitore,  calore ; 
Si  bona  yina  cupis,  qiiinque  F  laudantur  in  illis : 
Fortia,  Formosa  et  Fragrantia,  Frigida,  Frisca. 

The  habit  of  drinking  is  less  common  than  for- 
merly, and  the  proportion  of  wine  merchants  who 
become  drunkards  is  not  greater  than  among  other 
classes :  but  it  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  many 
youths,  in  the  counting-houses  of  wine  and  spirit 
merchants,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  sipping 
the  wine  and  brandy  samples  always  within  their 
reach ;  the  consequences  of  which  may  be  inferred. 

Partners  and  agents,  especially  those  who  seek  for 
business  among  small  hotel-keepers,  pubUcans,  and 
that  class,  are  subject  to  a  dreadful  life ;  for,  with 
many,  no  bargain  can  be  concluded  without  *  some- 
thing to  drink.'  This  practice  cannot  be  continued 
without  destroying  the  dehcacy  of  the  palate,  and 
rendering  it  unfit  to  discriminate  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  any  but  the  coarsest  kinds.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  many  wine  merchants  in  London  and  else- 
where who  are  constantly  tasting  the  strong '  market* 
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wines  of  every  colour  and  quality,  besides  rum, 
brandy,  gin,  &c. 

Tasting  should  be  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  well-venti- 
lated room;  for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  delicate 
bouquet  in  confined  dose  places  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  strong  wines  and  spirits.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  wine  after  dinner ;  and  this  reminds 
me  of  an  excellent  arrangement  in  the  dub  of 
Oporto.  When  dinner  is  over,  all  move  to  another 
room  with  a  similar  table,  on  which  the  dessert  is 
laid.  True  judges  attach  as  much  importance  to 
the  bouquet  as  to  the  taste  of  wine ;  but  this  part  of 
its  excellence  is  generally  lost  at  a  dinner-table ;  for 
then,  even  the  most  indifferent  about  what  may  be 
thought  of  him  will  scarcely  venture  to  hold  the 
glass  to  his  nose,  sniffing  the  flavour,  and  still  less  to 
roll  the  wine  in  his  mouth,  looking  very  solemn, 
as  he  may  have  observed  is  the  custom  in  the 
*wine  market/  Yet,  without  smelling  and  tasting 
thus,  much  of  the  excellency  of  the  finest  wines  is 
lost. 

If  wine  merchants  could  feel  sure  that  those  to 
whom  they  send  wine  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating it,  and  would  do  it  justice,  the  trade  would 
be  comparativdy  easy;  but  the  reverse  is  gene- 
rally the  case.  With  sherry  it  does  not  much 
matter  whether  it  is  sent  to-day  and  drunk  to- 
morrow ;  neither  does  it  greatly  affect  champagne, 
unless  of  fine  old  kinds ;  but  every  dealer  must  feel 
regret,  when  making  his  invoice  for  choice  old  port, 
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claret,  burgundy,  &c.  at  a  high  price,  to  be  told  that 
it  is  for  '  immediate  use.' 

Another  serious  injury  arises  from  the  (so-called) 
wine-cellars  in  almost  every  modem  house.  Were  it 
not  a  known  fact,  it  would  scarcely  be  beheved  pos- 
sible that  such  little  poking  holes  should  be  found, 
even  in  large  mansions ;  displaying,  too,  such  thought- 
lessness and  ignorance,  that  they  are  often  placed  next 
the  kitchen  fire,  or  out  of  doors,  exposed  to  constant 
change  of  temperature.  In  another  chapter  I  treat  of 
this  point,  so  essential  to  the  good  keeping  of  wine. 

I  was  much  struck  lately  by  the  remark  of  a  gen- 
tleman worth,  probably,  10,000/.  a  year,  and  very 
generous  and  liberal.  I  had  been  recommending 
some  remarkably  fine  hock,  which  I  had  met  with 
in  Germany,  at  six  guineas  a  dozen,  and  he  wrote  in 
reply  that  he  considered  it '  sinful '  to  expend  10/6 
on  a  bottle  of  any  wine.  I  entirely  agree  with  him ; 
yet  there  are  still  many  who  are  ready  to  pay  any 
sum  to  possess  certain  kinds  in  great  repute,  and 
produced  in  such  limited  quantities  that  the  pos- 
sessors may  demand  almost  any  price.  Wine,  in 
this  respect,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  traffic  in 
horses.  A  horse,  handsome  and  good  enough  for 
any  one,  may  be  bought  for  70/. ;  while  another,  with 
some  particular  beauty,  will  fetch  100/.  or  200/. 

Few  have  any  idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
perfectly  fine  wine.  It  often  combines  all  that  could 
be  desired,  with  one  imperfection,  which  may  be  an 
objectionable  amount  of  sweetness  or  of  dryness ; 

J) 
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but  the  latter,  instead  of  being  a  soft,  or  general 
dryness,  may  be  of  a  harsh  and  hard  character.  In 
the  same  way  there  are  two  kinds  of  sweetness ; 
that  which  is  merely  »weet,  and  the  other,  arising 
from  the  richness  of  fine,  well-ripened  grapes.  The 
former  kind  will  always  remain  sweet,  unless  in  a 
wine  of  body,  with  fermentative  matter  suflSdent  to 
reduce  it;  but  the  latter,  though  it  shows  that 
more  age  is  required,  will  develope  into  drjmess. 

Until  the  great  questions  of  CathoUc  and  Negro 
Emancipation,  Eeform,  the  Com  Laws,  &c.  were 
settled,  gentlemen  could  seldom  meet  without  keen, 
and  often  violent,  discussions  on  these  questions ;  and 
late  hours  and  much  drinking  were  the  usual  conse- 
quence. But,  even  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  no 
disgrace  attached  to  any  one  who  was  tipsy,  or  came 
to  the  drawing  room  in  a  state  which  showed  that 
he  had  been  drinking.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
rather  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  the 
joUity  exhibited  was  thought  to  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening. 

Eecurring  to  periods  of  older  date,  we  shall  find 
that  the  tipsiness  and  'hilarity,'  within  our  own 
memory,  were  *  temperance '  in  comparison  with  the 
habits  of  our  forefathers. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  description  given 
by  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  in  his  Sketches  of  Early 
Scottish  History.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  relates 
was  Mr.  Eose,  of  Kilravock,  in  the  county  of  Moray, 
stated  to  be  usually  a  sober  man,  who  indulged 
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occasionally.  The  scene  is  in  the  public-house  in 
Findhom,  and  the  authority  is  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  who  gives  the  billj  the  date  of  which  is  1728. 

Bill  for  Kilraick  (Kilravock)  and  Colonel  Rose,  from 
Tuesday  12  o'clock,  till  Thursday  7  o'clock,  afternoon : — 

Tuesday,  for  23  botles  wine,  at  Is.  6d.  each  botle.  £1  14     6 

Wednesday,  for  26  botles         .         .        .         .     1  19     0 

Thursday,  for  8  botles 0  12     0 

To  5  ds.  sugar 0  5     0 

To  8  pints  *eall' 0  14 

To  eating 0  5     0 

To  2  gills  brandie 0  0     6 

To  2  servants  eating 0  3     0 

To  their  drink— 12  pints  * eall'      .         .         .020 

5     2     4 

N.B. — £5  28.  Scots  is  88.  6c2.  sterling. 

In  contrast  with  the  above,  I  may  mention  that  I 
was  talking  over  these  matters  with  a  gentleman 
noted  for  his  good  dinners,  capital  wine,  and  no  stint 
of  it ;  and,  wishing  for  information,  I  begged  him  to 
tell  me  how  much  was  usually  drunk  at  his  table. 
He  answered :  — 

*  I  have  a  dinner  party  this  very  day  of  ten  ladies  and 
ten  gentlemen,  and  here  is  a  list  of  the  wine  I  have  given 
out,  to  which  I  add  what  I  believe  will  be  used.' 

For  twenty  persons : — 

8  pint  decanters  of  Sherry.     Much  of  this  will  be  left. 

5  bottles  of  Champagne.    All  will  be  used. 

1  „        Sauteme.  Ditto. 

2  „        Madeira.    1 J  will  be  used. 
2         „         Sherry.     All  used. 

1  „        Port.    Not  all  will  be  used. 

2  „        Claret     1  used. 

D  2 
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Dr.  Somerville  informs  us  that  about  1760,  in 
Scotland,  when  visitors  called  in  the  forenoon,  ale 
or  brandy  were  usually  oflTered ;  and,  to  persons  of 
importance,  claret,  and  brandy-punch. 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  society  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  was  communicated  to  me  by  one  who  had  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  events  described.  It  was  in 
the  country  of  Dirk  Hatteraick's  exploits : — 

In  the  county  in  which  I  lived  from  the  year  1773, 
dnmkenness  was  not  only  frequent,  but  general.  Social 
meetings  were  held  almost,  daily,  and  intoxication  was 
expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  conclude  the  evening's 
entertainment.  During  day  the  streets  were  sprinkled 
with  staggerers  of  both  sexes,  cursing,  swearing  and 
fighting.  Meanwhile,  smuggling  flourished,  and  the  rugged 
coasts  of  that  part  of  Scotland  aflforded  secret  nooks,  where 
the  French  luggers  could  be  concealed  while  landing 
their  goods.  Money  was  made,  and  houses  built ;  and  so 
little  disgrace  was  attached  to  it,  that  the  smugglers  and 
their  wives  were  often  admitted  by  the  chief  landed  pro- 
prietors as  visitors,  while  their  contraband  goods  were  re- 
ceived into  their  houses  and  cellars.  It  was  common  for  the 
ladies  to  commission  from  the  Indies  of  the  smugglers,  tea, 
lace,  silks,  shoes,  gloves,  &c.,  from  France.  From  these  coast 
recesses  frequently  issued  himdreds  of  horses  loaded  with 
tea,  brandy,  wine,  tobacco,  &c.,  traversing  the  wild  moors, 
in  co-operation  with  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  and 
neighbouring  districts,  and  by  arrangement  with  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  towns  and  villages.  Sometimes  there  were 
dreadful  conflicts  between  these  desperate,  well-armed 
drivers  and  the  revenue  officers,  supported  by  dragoons. 
The  Isle  of  Man,  being  a  smuggUng  depot,  and  quite 
close,  aflforded  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  trade — 
so  destructive  to  every  good  habit  and  principle. 
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I  believe  that,  although  few  parts  of  Scotland  were  so 
bad  as  Galloway,  owing  to  its  convenient  position,  yet 
smuggling  was  carried  on  in  every  part. 

Drunkenness  still  prevails,  but  is  rarely  seen  ex- 
cept in  the  lowest  ranks ;  and  even  among  those  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  I  know  it  is  said 
that  it  is  as  bad  as  ever ;  but  let  any  one  carry  his 
recollection  back  to  the  streets  of  London  forty  years 
ago,  especially  on  a  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
morning,  and  he  must  admit  that  there  is  a  great 
improvement.  It  is  unusual  to  see  a  drunken  person 
now ;  but  I  remember  when  the  streets  on  a  Sunday 
were  swarming  with  both  men  and  women  in  a  state 
of  intoxication ;  and  going  stiU  further  back,  espe- 
cially to  Scotland,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  there 
almost  universal. 

As  an  instance  of  the  habits  and  manners  prevail- 
ing in  that  country,  I  recollect  that  there  were  always 
numerous  drunken  people  on  a  certain  racecourse ; 
so  that  boys  went  in  the  evening,  on  the  road  to 
the  course,  to  see  the  fights  which  were  sure  to  be 
going  on,  accompanied  by  a  due  amoimt  of  cursing 
and  swearing,  then  habitual  with  high  as  well  as 
low.  Were  it  not  impressed  upon  the  memory, 
one  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  very  appearance  of 
people ;  especially  when  one  remembers  the  ragged 
state  of  the  clothes  of  many,  even  of  the  better  sort, 
which  was  matched  by  their  dirty  faces  and  hands.* 

♦  The  following  gives  a  feir  idea  of  the  natural  love(!)  of 
cleanlineaa  in  the  North  at  this  period : — ^An  English  lady,  viaiting 
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The  passions  and  opinions  of  all  classes  were 
then  violent;  and  that  these  were  early  instilled 
into  children  may  be  inferred  from  a  toast  they  were 
called  upon  to  repeat,  when  placed  upon  the  dining- 
room  table — '  Bless  the  King  and  damn  Buonaparte.' 
The  whiskey-bottle  was  alwajrs  at  hand,  and  a 
servant  girl  could  hardly  bring  a  note  without  being 
asked  to  *  pree '  (i.  e.  to  take,  or  taste).  Few  things 
were  done  without  being  cemented  by  *  half  a  mutch- 
kin.'  Almost  all  the  whiskey  in  private  houses  was 
*  smuggled,'  for  it  was  made  in  small  stills,  slowly;  while 
the  '  legal '  was  distilled  in  large  quantities  within 
certain  hours,  and  was,  therefore,  hot  and  coarse. 

At  gentlemen's  tables  there  was  usually  wine 
(madeira  or  lisbon)  during  dinner ;  and  after  dinner, 
either  tumblers  were  brought  for  each  person,  or 
the  general  toddy  bowl ;  after  which  few  continued 
to  drink  wine,  though  the  port  was  such  as  is 
now  rarely  seen.  A  glass  of  whiskey  was  thought 
beneficial  for  the  stomach  after  the  fish ;  and,  if 
useful  then,  was  quite  as  much  so  after  the  cheese. 
During  dinner  each  gentleman  was  usually  called 
upon  for  'a  sentiment'  or  *a  statesman,'  or  a 
lady,  as  a  toast  to  drink  to;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed there   was   no  lack  of  them.     Five  o'clock 

her  husband^B  birthplace,  was  introduced  to  his  old  nurse,  from 
whom  she  felt  sure  she  would  hear  some  delightful  anecdotes  of 
his  childhood.  The  nurse  on  being  informed  who  she  was,  and  of 
her  object,  said,  *  Oh,  mem,  he  was  an  imco  laddie ;  aw  could  ne'er 
catch  a  grupp  o'  um  te  hae  his  heed  kaim'd  or  his  face  wussen.' 
The  astonishment  of  the  English  ladj,  on  hearing  the  translation 
of  this  specimen  of  broad  Scotch,  may  be  supposed. 
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dinners  required  substantial  suppers,  when  ladies  '  of 
a  certain  age '  were  privileged — and  did  not  neglect 
their  privilege — to  have  a  '  tumbler ; '  with  the  choice 
of  wine,  whiskey,  brandy,  rum,  or  hoUands,  which 
were  on  the  sideboard.  Before  retiring  for  the 
night,  the  practice  was  invariable  to  have  a  tray 
brought  up  with  the  various  kinds  of  spirits. 

I  believe  that  similar  habits  then  prevailed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  greatly  worse  at 
an  earlier  period  than  I  can  personally  refer  to.  To 
jDrove  this  would  not  be  difficult,  but  I  shall  give 
only  the  following  instance,  from  Thackeray's  Four 
Georges^  to  show  the  manners,  about  the  year  1780, 
of  royal  people  and  of  those  called  the  '  higher  classes.' 

'  Pray,  my  lord  bishop,'  says  Hay,  *  how  much  of  the 
claret  have  you,  that  you  wish  to  remove  ? ' 

The  bishop  said,  six  dozen. 

'If  that  is  all,'  Hay  answered,  *you  have  but  to 
ask  me  six  times  to  dinner,  and  I  will  carry  it  all  away 
myself.' 

We  come  to  yet  higher  personages,  and  find  their 
doings  recorded  in  the  blushing  pages  of  little  Miss 
Bumey's  ^  Memoirs.'  She  represents  a  prince  of  the  blood 
in  quite  a  royal  condition.  The  loudness,  the  bigness, 
boisterousness,  creaking  boots,  and  rattling  oaths  of  the 
yotmg  princes,  appear  to  have  frightened  the  prim  house- 
hold of  Windsor,  aud  set  all  the  teacups  twittering  on  the 
tray.  On  the  night  of  a  ball  and  birthday,  when  one  of 
the  pretty  kind  princesses  was  to  come  out,  it  was  agreed 
that  her  brother.  Prince  William  Henry,  should  dance  the 
opening  minuet  with  her,  and  he  came  to  visit  the  house- 
hold at  their  dinner. 

*  At  dinner,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  presided,  attired  mag- 
niflcently ;  Miss  Goldsworthy,  Mrs.  Stanforth,  Messrs.  Du 
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Luc  and  Stanhope^  dined  with  ns ;  and  while  we  were  still 
eating  fruit,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  entered. 

*  He  was  just  risen  from  the  king's  table,  and  waiting 
for  his  equipage  to  go  home  and  prepare  for  the  balL  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  energy  of  his  royal  highness's  lan- 
guage, I  ought  to  set  apart  an  objection  to  writing,  or 
rather  intimating,  certain  forcible  words,  and  beg  leave  to 
show  you  in  genuine  colours  a  royal  sailor. 

*  We  all  rose,  of  course,  upon  his  entrance,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  placed  themselves  behind  their  chairs,  while  the 
footmen  left  the  room.  But  he  ordered  us  all  to  sit  down, 
and  called  the  men  back  to  hand  about  some  wine.  He 
was  in  exceeding  high  spirits,  and  in  the  utmost  good 
humour.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
next  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  looked  remarkably  well,  gay, 
and  full  of  sport  and  mischief;  yet  clever  withal,  as  well 
as  comical. 

* "  Well,  this  is  the  iBrst  day  I  have  ever  dined  with  the 
king  at  St.  James's  on  his  birthday.  Pray,  have  you  all 
drunk  his  Majesty's  health  ?  " 

* "  No,  your  royal  highness ;  your  royal  highness  might 
make  dem  do  dat,"  said  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

* "  Oh,  by  Gr ,  I  will  1    Here,  you  (to  the  footman), 

bring  champagne ;  I'll  drink  the  king's  health  again,  if  I 
die  for  it.  Yes,  I  have  done  it  pretty  well  already ;  so 
has  the  king,  I  promise  you  1  I  believe  his  majesty  was 
never  taken  such  good  care  of  before ;  we  have  kept  his 
spirits  up,  I  promise  you;  we  have  enabled  him  to  go 
through  his  fatigues ;  and  I  should  have  done  more  still, 
but  for  the  ball  and  Mary; — I  have  promised  to  dance 
with  Mary.    I  must  keep  sober  for  Mary." ' 

Indefatigable  Miss  Bumey  continues  for  a  dozen  pages 
reporting  the  conversation  of  the  young  sailor  prince,  who 
drank  more  and  more  champagne,  stopped  old  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg's  remonstrances  by  giving  the  old  lady  a  kiss,  and 
telling  her  to  hold  her  potato-trap;  and  who  did  not 
*  keep  sober  for  Mary.'     Mary  had  to  find  another  partner 
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that  night,  for  the  royal  William  Henry  could  not  keep  hia 
legs. 

Will  you  have  a  picture  of  the  amusements  of  another 
royal  prince  ?  It  is  the  Duke  of  York,  the  brother  with 
whom  George  IV.  had  had  many  a  midnight  carouse,  and 
who  continued  his  habits  of  pleasure  almost  until  death 
seized  his  stout  body. 

In  Piickler  Muskau's  *  Letters,*  that  German  prince 
describes  a  bout  with  his  royal  highness,  who  in  his  best 
time  was  such  a  powerful  toper,  that  *  six  bottles  of  claret 
after  dinner  scarce  made  a  perceptible  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance.' 

*I  remember,'  says  Piickler,  'that  one  evening  —  in- 
deed, it  was  past  midnight  —  he  took  some  of  his  guests, 
among  whom  were  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Count  Meer- 
velt,  Count  Beroldingen,  and  myself,  into  his  beautiful 
armoury.  We  tried  to  swing  several  Turkish  sabres,  but 
none  of  us  had  a  very  firm  grasp;  whence  it  happened 
that  the  duke  and  Meervelt  both  scratched  themselves 
with  a  sort  of  straight  Indian  sword,  so  as  to  draw  blood. 
Meervelt  then  wished  to  try  if  the  sword  cut  as  well  as  a 
Damascus,  and  attempted  to  cut  through  one  of  the  wax 
candles  that  stood  on  the  table.  The  experiment  answered 
so  ill,  that  both  the  candles,  candlesticks  and  all,  fell  to 
the  ground  and  were  extinguished.  While  we  were  groping 
in  the  dark  and  trying  to  find  the  door,  the  duke's  aide-de- 
camp stammered  out  in  great  agitation,  "  By  G ,  sir,  I 

remember  the  sword  is  poisoned  ! " 

'You  may  conceive  the  agreeable  feelings  of  the 
woimded  at  this  intelligence  I  Happily,  on  further  ex- 
amination, it  appeared  that  claret,  and  not  poison,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  colonel's  exclamation.' 

And  now  I  have  one  more  story  of  the  bacchanalian 
sort,  in  which  Clarence  and  York,  and  the  very  highest 
personage  of  the  realm,  the  great  Prince  Eegent,  all  play 
parts.  The  feast  took  place  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
and  was  described  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present 
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at  the  scene.  In  Grilray's  caricatures,  and  amongst  Fox's 
jolly  associates,  there  figures  a  great  nobleman,  tibe  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  called  Jockey  of  Norfolk  in  his  time,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  table  exploits.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the 
prince,  like  the  rest  of  the  Whigs ;  but  a  sort  of  recon- 
ciliation had  taken  place ;  and  now,  being  a  very  old  man, 
the  prince  invited  him  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Pavilion  ; 
and  the  old  duke  drove  over  from  his  Castle  of  Anmdel 
with  his  famous  equipage  of  grey  horses,  still  remembered 
in  Sussex. 

(  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  concocted  with  his  royal  bro- 

i  thers  a  notable  scheme  for  making  the  old  man  drunk. 

]  Every  person  at  table  was  enjoined  to  drink  wine  with  the 

duke — a  challenge  which  the  old  toper  did  not  refuse. 
He  soon  began  to  see  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against 
him ;  he  drank  glass  for  glass ;  he  overthrew  many  of  the 
I  brave.     At  last  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe  proposed 

I  bumpers  of  brandy.     One  of  the  royal  brothers  filled  a 

I  great  glass  for  the  duke.     He  stood  up  and  tossed  off  the 

I  drink.      *Now,'  says  he,  *I  will  have  my  caiTiage,  and 

f  go  home.'      The  prince  urged  upon  him  his  previous  pro- 

j  mise  to  sleep  under  the  roof  where  he  had  been  so  gener- 

!  ously  entertained.     *  No,'  he  said,  he  had  had  enough  of 

!  such  hospitality.     A  trap  had  been  set  for  him  ;  he  would 

!  leave  the  place  at  once  and  never  enter  its  doors  more. 

I  I  have  tried  to  find  in  Pepys's  and  other  memoirs, 

[  details  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  English,  as  of 

I  the  Scotch,  at  the  same  period,  but  unsuccessfully. 

\  Pepys   seems  to  have   felt  more  interest  in  eating 

than  in  drinking.     For  instance,  he  writes,  in  1659, 
26th  January, 

Dined  at  my  lord's  lodgings,  where  my  wife  had  got 
ready  a  very  fine  dinner — viz.,  a  dish  of  marrow-bones,  a 
leg  of  mutton,  a  loin  of  veal,  a  dish  of  fowls,  three  pullets, 
and  a  dozen  larks  all  in  a  dish ;  a  great  tart,  a  neat's  tongue, 
a  dish  of  anchovies,  a  dish  of  prawns,  and  cheese. 
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But  not  a  word  about  wine.  On  the  18tli  of 
February : 

The  city  is  very  openhanded  to  the  soldiers,  that  they 
are  dnmk  all  day.  Two  of  them  were  hanged  in  the 
Strand  for  their  mutiny  at  Somerset  House. 

But  two  years  later  we  have  a  little  more  about 
drinking,  though,  whether  wine  or  brandy,  he  does 
not  state.  For  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Pepys  and  Mrs. 
Franklyn's  memories,  we  shall  hope  that  it  was  not 
the  latter :  — 

April  3rd,  1661. — Took  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Franklyn  to 
Axe  Yard,  where  there  were  three  great  bonfires,  and 
many  gallants,  men  and  women,  who  laid  hold  of  us,  and 
would  have  us  drink  the  king's  health  upon  our  knees, 
kneeling  upon  a  faggot,  which  we  all  did.  Wonderful  to 
see  how  the  ladies  did  tipple. 

It  is  now  above  thirty-six  years  since  I  had  an  in- 
terview about  the  wine  duties,  with  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  then  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and  twelve  years  since  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters 
appeared  in  The  Times^  advocating  the  reduction 
on  every  kind  to  one  shilling  per  gallon.  From  that 
period,  few  months  have  elapsed  without  letters 
Avritten  for  the  same  object,  besides  numerous  com- 
munications with  men  in  and  out  of  office.  I  could 
mention  the  names  of  a  few,  very  few,  wine  mer- 
chants who  were  equally  zealous  for  a  reduction; 
but,  without  exception,  all  were  opposed  to  my 
proposal  of  such  a  low  rate  as  1/,  and  insisted  that 
it  would  not   be  granted,  wishing  me   to  try  for 
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2/  or  2/6.  My  resistance  was  called  obstinacy ;  but 
although  it  probably  embraced  a  share  of  that  useful 
quahty,  yet  it  was  grounded  on  what  is  now  an  ad- 
mitted principle — viz.,  that  no  duty  ought  to  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  article ;  so  that  even 
1/  would  be  100  per  cent,  on  a  large  proportion  of 
the  common  class  of  wines,  and  was  therefore  as  high 
a  rate  as  should  be  charged. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  letters  in  favour  of 
and  against  a  reduction,  which  appeared  in  1850  and 
1851,  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
could  not  resist  granting  a  committee ;  hoping  thereby 
to  stop  the  agitation  and  disturbance  caused  by 
myself  and  a  few  others.  The  keenest  exertions 
were  used  on  both  sides,  and  not  a  little  personal 
animosity  was  aroused ;  for  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  two  parties  were  very  divided.  The  com- 
mittee dissolved  without  being  able  to  agree  to  a 
report,  but  the  ball  had  been  moved ;  the  question 
was  not  allowed  to  rest;  and  the  conviction  was 
gradually  driven  into  the  minds  of  even  the  greatest 
opponents  of  any  alteration,  that  it  was  inevitably 
coming  upon  them,  after  all.  Much  anxiety  was  also 
felt  as  to  whether  the  government  would  allow  the 
return  of  the  difference  of  duty  on  duty-paid  stocks, 
according  to  the  Treasury  Minute  of  July  1843. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1860,  the  duty  on  every 
description  of  wine  was  made  3/  per  gallon  (haying 
been  since  1831,  5/6  and  5/9  on  all,  except  Cape, 
which  were  2/9  and  2/11) ;  and  government  acted  in 
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a  very  liberal,  trustfiil  way  in  regard  to  the  Treasury 
Minute. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  this  uniform  rate  of 
3/  per  gallon  ceased,  and  the  duties,  taking  the 
degrees  of  strength,  according  to  Sykes's  hydrometer, 
were  as  foUows  :  — 


Under  18°    . 

.     1/     pel 

'  gallon. 

„     26°    .         .        , 

.     1/9 

» 

„     40°    .         .         . 

.     2/5 

)} 

„     45°    .        . 

.     2/11 

>« 

On  all  in  bottle 

.     2/5 

n 

Although  rejoiced  to  see  1/  per  gallon  realised, 
my  disappointment  was  great  to  find  it  accompanied 
by  not  only  one,  but  three  other  rates ;  besides  the 
unjust  charge  laid  on  even  the  weakest,  if  imported 
in  glass  instead  of  wood. 

During  the  first  six  months  the  *  tests '  of  strength 
by  the  Customs  were  72,031 ;  while  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  were 'tried  by  dealers  and  those 
they  employed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
got  Httle  rest  from  complaints  and  representations, 
pubUc  and  private,  addressed  to  him  on  this  head  ; 
yet  often  have  I  been  astonished  by  the  way  in 
which,  in  the  midst  of  apparently  overwhelming 
questions,  he  has  immediately  repUed  to  long  letters 
fill!  of  details,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  think  of  but 
the  wine  duties  and  the  alcoholic  test. 

It  would  be  very  imgracious  to  express  aught  but 
gratitude  to  him  for  having  efiected  even  a  partial 
reduction,  for  he  had  much  opposition  to  encounter ; 
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and,  of  course,  the  only  persons  he  could  consult 
were  a  few  Customs  and  Excise  officials,  who  rarely 
know  much  of  the  practical  workings  of  trade,  and 
have  no  objection  to  formalities  and  delays.  As  he 
could  not  communicate  with  any  wine  merchants, 
he  was  obhged  to  receive  other  opinions;  and  the 
result  was  the  grievous  mistake  of  the  variety  of 
rates  of  duty. 

As  the  feeUng  against  these  was  very  strong  and 
general,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  yielded;  and  announced, 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  1862,  that  the  duties  should  be 
as  under : — 

Bates  of  duty  on  wines  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  and  after  April  4,  1862  : — 


Containing  len  than  the 

following  ratoB  of  proof  spirit, 

verified  by  Sykee's 

hydrometer,  vix.  ^— 

If  imported  in 

containing  leas 
than  42  degrees 

26dcgTeee 

42  degree! 

Wine,  Red     .      the  Challon 
Ditto,  White        .        „ 
Lees  of  such  Wines      „ 

s     d 
1     0 
1     0 
1     0 

s    d 
2    6 
2     6 
2     6 

s     d 
2     6 
2     6 
2     6 

And  for  every  degi'ee  of  strength  beyond  the  highest  above 
specified,  an  additional  duty  of  Sd.  per  gallon. 

This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former 
tariff,  but  the  evil  of  a  differential  rate  is  still 
retained. 

The  most  important  question  now  connected  with 
ynne  is,  whether  it  is  to  become  a  general  beverage ; 
or,  at  leastj  whether  it  will  be  drunk  so  commonly 
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as  to  make  it,  to  some  extent,  supersede  spirits,  and 
yield  a  large  revenue. 

Eeference  to  the  accompanying  calculations,  shows 
that  the  total  annual  consumption  (quantity  on  which 
duty  has  been  paid)  was  : 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

In  1855 

.     6,669,784 

in  1856     , 

.     7,368,071 

1857 

.     7,042,301 

1858     , 

.     6,697,178 

1859 

.     7,263,007 

1860    , 

,     7,357,652 

1861 

.  10,787,209 

1862     , 

,     9,803,046 

The  average  revenue  during  the  five  years  of  the 
old  duty,  from  1855  to  1859,  was  1,878,666/.  In 
1860,  it  was  1,144,794/. ;  m  1861,  1,223,240/. ;  and 
in  1862,  1,123,640/. 

Those  in  the  trade  (and  they  were  almost  all)  who 
opposed  the  reduction,  may  point  to  these  figures 
triumphantly ;  and  I  beheve  that  they  will  be  able 
to  point  to  similar,  though  not  to  equally  bad  results, 
as  long  as  the  intolerable  diflerential  rate  remains 
on  the  statute  book. 

The  proposal  for  a  uniform  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
gallon  happens,  as  I  have  said,  to  have  been  my 
proposal  I  fought  for  it  during  many  years,  and 
shall  never  cease  to  fight  till  there  is  a  shiUing,  and 
nothing  but  a  shiUing,  laid  on  all  wines ;  whether  it 
be  the  weakest  claret,  or  the  strongest  port,  imported 
in  wood  or  in  glass. 

The  arguments  ofiered,  were  supported  by  the  able 
writer  of  the  Money  article  in  The  Times ;  and  even 
Punch  took  up  the  cause  of  cheap  wine,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  jeu  d^ esprit.    I  believe  there  is 
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mucli  truth  in  the  remark  made  when  this  appeared  : 
'  When  The  Times  and  Punch  take  up  a  question, 
there  is  a  certainty  that  it  will  be  carried.' 

LIGHT  FRENCH  WINE! 

A    BACCHANALIAN    AND    PACIFIC    SONC. 

8U0OB8TBD  BT  MB.  SHaVs  LBTTBB  IK   '  THB  TUCBS,'   XOMIT  ABTICLB. 

(From  Punch,  January  30,  1851.) 

Air — '  GaUy  still  the  moments  rolV 

All  away  the  Bessions  roll, 
Whilst  we  quaff  the  brandied  bowl, 
Which  can  never  be  so  whole- 
-Some,  sure,  as  light  French  wine. 

{Chorus,)  Not,  sure,  as  light  French  wi-i-ine  &c. 

Bum,  the  liver  gnaws  like  grief ; 
'  Something  short,'  makes  being  brief; 
Much  disease  would  find  relief, 
Did  we  drink  light  French  wine. 
{Chorus,)     Did  we,  &c.  &c. 

Drink,  from  malt  which  Britain  brews. 
Doth  the  noddle  oil  bemuse; 
So  much  beer  we  should  not  use 
Could  we  get  light  French  wine. 

{Chorus,)     Could  we  get,  &c.  &c. 

Head  need  ne'er  his  brain  engage 
How  with  France  a  war  to  wage. 
Did  we  but  our  thirst  assuage 
By  drinking  light  French  wine. 

{Chorus,)     By  drinking,  &c.  &c. 

No ;  our  neighbours  o'er  the  sea 
Never  would  the  boobies  be 
To  fall  out  with  us,  if  we 

Consumed  their  light  French  wine. 

{Chorus,)    Consumed  their,  &c.  &c 
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Bui^ndy,  Champagne,  Bordeaux, 
Would  in  many  a  goblet  flow ; 
But  the  CiiBtom  House  says,  '  No ; 
You  shan't  drink  light  French  wine.' 
{Chorus.)    « You  shan't,'  &c.  &c 

Why  not,  then,  the  duly  lower  ? 
If  you  plead  that  you  're  too  poor. 
Mind,  that  we  should  drink  the  more, 
Could  we  get  cheap  French  wine. 

{Chorus,)     Could  we  get,  &c,  &c. 

You'd  lose  nothing  in  finance, 
Whilst  retrenchment  would  advance. 
Since  there'd  be  no  fear  of  France, 
If  we  drank  light  French  wine. 

{Chorus.)    If  we  drank,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  an  old  sa3mig  and  a  useful  truth,  that  the 
smuggler  keeps  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in 
order;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  following  description 
of  a  mode  by  which  the  differential  rate  can  be 
legally  evaded.    It  is  extracted  from  a  wine  circular: 

A  rather  ingenious  method  of  evading  payment  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  difference  between  the  1  /  and 
2/6  rates  of  duty  is  now  being  adopted  by  dealers  who 
supply  the  public  with  low-priced  beverages,  popularly 
known  as  Elbe  sherry  &c.  The  Hamburg  wines  (?) 
hitherto  imported  were  generally  found  to  contain  from 
36  to  38  per  cent,  of  spirit,  and,  as  such,  100  gallons  were 
liable  to  12L  10«.  duty.  Now,  we  are  informed  by  ship- 
pers that  they  are  taking  orders  at  from  81.  to  9L  per  butt, 
guaranteed  to  contain  less  than  26  per  cent. ;  the  parties 
who  retail  them  having  made  a  calculation  that  they  can, 
after  payment  of  duty,  augment  the  strength  to  36,  and 
effect  a  saving  of  251.  per  cent  For  example,  the  duty 
on  ninety  gallons  of  wine  amounts  to  \L  lO^.,  and  ten 
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gallons  of  spirit  at  108.  19  5L,  making  together  9^  lOa. 
for  200  gallons  of  36  degrees,  instead  of  121.  IO9.,  if  im- 
ported of  that  strength. 

A  very  serious  evil  of  the  2/6  rate,  is  that  it 
greatly  injures  the  export  part  of  a  wine  merchant's 
business;  for,  as  the  return  of  the  duty  when 
wine  is  sent  abroad  is  no  longer  allowed,  there  is 
a  loss  of  5/  on  every  dozen  imported  in  bottle, 
and  above  26*^  of  strength,  sent  out  of  the  duty- 
paid  cellar.  A  great  many  orders  are  for  small 
quantities  of  various  kinds,  which  would  be  bottled, 
or  taken  from  bins,  but  the  amount  of  the  duty 
must  in  that  case  be  lost;  and,  consequently, 
although  there  may  be  plenty  in  the  merchant's 
cellar,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  purchase  more 
in  bond. 

K  it  is  for  port  or  sherry,  he  buys  what  he  requires 
from  some  one  who  has  it  ready  in  the  bottling 
vault,  or  he  sends  a  cask  there,  from  his  bonded 
stock.  These  latter  wines  require,  of  course,  to  be 
fined,  which  for  sherry,  occupies  at  least  three  weeks ; 
when  there  is  the  trouble  of  sending  corks,  &c.,  and 
then  paying  dock  companies  to  do  what  would  be 
more  satisfactorily  done  in  the  merchant's  own 
cellar.  If  there  were  only  the  rate  of  1/  per  gallon, 
merchants  would  willingly  lose  the  2/  per  dozen 
on  wine  from  their  own  cellars,  and  would  still 
have  the  option  of  shipping  from  bond. 

The  Tables  of  Trade  and  Eevenue  for  1862 
having  now  been  published,  the  efiect  of  the  reduc- 
tion is  seen  in  the  following  statement : — 
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Number  of  GaUanSj  and  Amounts  received,  on  each  degree  of 
strength,  in  18C2. 


^   Bedand 

Per 

Cent. 

of 
Total 

Amount 
of  Duty 
on  Red 
4  White 

Per 
Cent 

of 
Total 
Duty 

Bed 

Per 
Cent. 

of 
Bed 

White 

Per 
Cent. 

of 
White 

,£SJ»'  ^"• 

£ 

gaU$, 

ffolh. 

UnderMo 

1/       1,887,611 

13-13 

64,876 

6-4 

1.102.927 

25-21 

184,584 

3-41 

Under  4ft<>toSd 

April,  and  un- 

der 43?  from 

tlutdiite 

m     7,616,796;  77-70 

952,099 

84-2 

3,022.779 

69-8 

4^94.017 

84*62 

43?    ^iMJ     op. 

April 
In  Dottks : 

2/11 

78,427 

•76 

10,709 

•10 

21,866 

•48 

52,061 

•97 

under  40O  to  8d 

Aptil,«ndnn. 

der  AV  from 

tlMtdftte 

«/« 

835,312 

8-42 

103,164 

9-84 

228,394 

5-23;  596,918 

11-0 

1 

100 

100 

1 

100   j 

100 

9,803,046 

•1.123,600 

4.375.466 

5.427.580 

1 

I  have  already  written  so  often  against  the  dif- 
ferential rates,  that  I  shall  refrain  from  entering  into 
much  detail  here ;  for  I  could  only  reiterate  the  facts 
and  opinions  already  pubUshed.  In  order  to  enable 
those  who  desire  it  to  understand  the  question,  some 
of  the  letters  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  calculations,  derived  from  the  official  state- 
ments of  wine  last  year  (1862),  as  above,  show  that — 

1,287,511  gallons  were  charged  1/    ,  producing  £  64,375 

7,616,796       „  „  2/6  „  952,099 

73,427       „  „  2/11         „  10,709 

825,312       „  (in  bottle)  2/6  „  103,164 

9,803,046  gallons  •£1,123,605 

Thus  it  appears  that,  after  all  the  much  talked  of 

•  I  cannot  get  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  each  class  to  agree  with 
the  total  sum  received  upon  Wine,  witliin  about  £0,000 ;  which 
arises,  probably,  from  certain  old  arrears  having  been  carried  from 
former  years.  *  This  does  not  affect  the  argument,  and  but  very 
slightly  the  per  rentage  of  duty. 

*a  2 
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reduction  to  a  low  rate,  the  quantity  charged  1/  per 
gallon  is  only  1,287,511  gallons,  while  that  charged 
2/6  and  2/11  is  8,515,535  gallons.  In  other  words, 
the  1/  is  little  more  than  an  eighth  part,  being 
exactly  13*13  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and  yet  the 
Wine  Association  in  their  last  Report  express  them- 
selves as  satisfied  with  this  result ! 

Including  Champagne,  we  here  see  that  the  total 
of  aU  wine,  of  every  kind  and  country,  imported  in 
bottles,  is  only  825,312  gallons,  or  412,656  dozens. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  regards  sparkUng 
kinds,  it  is  not  optional  but  compulsory,  to  bring 
them  over  in  bottle;  and  consequently  even  the 
very  weakest  and  cheapest  must  pay  5/  per  dozen. 
But,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  others  must  be 
thus  imported,  yet  it  is  a  practical  fact  that  the  high 
rate  on  such  importations  greatly  mihtates  against 
the  introduction  of  many  kinds,  which  therefore 
remain  unknovm.  Every  wine  merchant  who 
endeavours  to  extend  his  trade  in  natural  wines, 
must  have  found  that  he  can  procure  orders  for  a 
case  or  two  of  some  variety  of  the  low-priced  kinds, 
with  a  view  to  a  trial ;  but  very  few  gentlemen  will 
order  this  quality  in  cask  ;  and  the  merchant  is  not 
disposed  to  purchase  a  hogshead  for  the  sake  of 
selling  only  six  or  eight  dozen,  which  he  is  aware 
may  not  be  liked,  and  may  be  returned  to  him. 

The  loss  of  3/  per  dozen  from  his  profit  may  be 
easily  submitted  to  on  high-priced  qualities  ;  and  he 
knows  that  when  he  imports  good  full-bodied  kinds 
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he  is  naturally  timid  about  the  lower  pricecL  But 
there  is  another  serious  objection  to  this  intolerable 
r^ulation. 

In  visiting  a  wine-cellar  abroad,  the  very  kind 
that  is  wanted  may  be  found  in  the  most  brilliant  con- 
dition for  bottling,  having  lain,  perhaps,  for  months 
undisturbed ;  and  now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  hogshead  of  claret,  of  forty-six 
gallons — ^if  imported  in  the  hogshead,  the  duty  at  1/ 
will  be  21.  6s. ;  but  if  the  contents  be  transferred, 
there,  from  wood  to  glass,  the  rate  will  be  2/C  per 
gallon,  or  bL  15/  for  the  hogshead.  Eather  than  let 
the  wine  be  disturbed,  and  thereby  more  or  less  in- 
jured, and  having,  also,  to  wait  at  least  a  month  after 
its  arrival  in  cask,  before  it  will  be  again  fit  for 
bottling,  he  will  probably  resolve  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional 150  per  cent,  duty,  by  importing  it  in  bottle. 

Another  evil  of  the  2/6  rate  is  that  its  amount 
still  causes  wines  to  be  kept  in  bond,  which  would 
not  be  done  if  there  were  only  the  shilling  rate ;  and 
it  is  not  using  too  strong  a  word  to  apply  destructive 
to  the  manner  in  which  natural  and  yoimg  wines  are 
(mal-)  treated  in  aU  bonded  vaults. 

I  have  already  ofiered  some  remarks  on  this  point, 

but  having  met  with  similar  opinions  in  the  French 

Par/ait   Vigneron,  I  copy  them  here,  hoping  that 

they  may  prove  usefid. 

Great  ignorance  prevails  in  England  about  the  proper 
management  of  French  wines,  whether  in  cask  or  in  bottle. 
Port  and  sherry  are  carefully  decanted,  and  drunk  in  the 
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most  brilliant  condition ;  but  our  wines  are  almost  always 
kept  in  the  original  bottles,  and,  consequently,  are  seldom 
bright.  This,  of  course,  deteriorates  not  only  the  quality, 
but  the  appearance,  and  raises  against  them  an  unjust 
prejudice. 

It  is  needless  to  expect  our  wines  to  make  much  way 
in  London,  while  importers  allow  casks  to  remain  in  the 
docks,  constantly  disturbed  by  the  removal  of  others  near 
them,  and  never  filled  up.  What  would  be  thought  of 
any  wine  merchant  in  France  who  would  treat  his  stock  in 
such  a  manner? 

Although  London  is  very  deficient  in  cellars  —  and 
those  existing  are  seldom  suited  for  natural  delicate  wines 
— ^it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  have  every  cask  brought 
at  once  from  the  public  dock  vaidts  than  to  leave  them 
where  there  is  no  care  paid  to  them,  except  to  see  that 
there  is  no  leakage. 

It  should  also  be  added  that»  as  few,  if  any,  English 
cellarmen  have  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  manage- 
ment of  any  but  strong  brandied  kinds,  which  scarcely 
anything  can  hurt^  and  only  of  our  ripe  well-fermented 
qualities,  merchants  who  desire  to  purchase  new  wines, 
and  to  rear  them  themselves,  will  find  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  engage  experienced  French  cellarmen. 

There  is  no  man  for  whom  I  feel  a  greater  respect 
than  for  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  I  believe  that  no  one 
else  in  the  present  or  in  any  other  Government 
v^ould  have  had  the  courage  to  propose  the  shilling 
rate.  But  my  respect  for  him  must  not  deter  me 
from  expressing  the  conviction  that  he  has  been 
led  by  revenue  officials  to  dog  the  measure  with 
regulations  of  a  very  injurious  tendency. 

First,  the  duty  was  made,  for  about  a  year,  3/  per 
gallon  on  every  kind;  then,  for  about  the  same 
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period,  1/,  1/9,  2/6,  and  2/11 ;  and,  now,  it  is  1/ 
and  2/6. 

The  3/  still  left  a  rate  of  6/  per  dozen.  The  next 
change,  the  admission  at  1/,  of  wines  up  to  18®  of 
strength,  produced  constant  annoyance,  and  allowed 
only  the  weakest  to  be  introduced.  The  extension 
of  the  boon  to  26**  of  strength  is  a  great  improve- 
ment, but  it  still  excludes  some  natural  wines, 
with  others  having  a  very  small  portion  of  spirit 
added. 

Passing  26**  by  even  the  tenth  of  a  degree,  the 
duty  payable  is  increased  150  per  cent;  so  that  if 
1,000  gallons  are  within  the  26°,  the  charge,  at  1/, 
will  be  50/. ;  but,  if  exceeding  26°,  it  will  be,  at  2/6, 
125/. 

If  the  strength  instead  of  being  26^°  is 
41^°,  or  16°  stronger  (but  this  side  of  42°),  it 
will  still  be  charged  only  2/6  per  gallon.  Surely 
this  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue ;  and  yet  is  not 
the  law  by  which  every  gallon  imported  in  bottle, 
be  it  weak  or  be  it  strong,  is  charged  the  highest 
rate,  even  more  inconsistent  ? 

These  are  strong  expressions,  but  they  are  justi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  though 
I  believe  that  if  twenty  of  the  first  wine  merchants 
in  London  were  consulted,  eighteen  would  be  op- 
posed to  any  change;  because  the  high  duty  con- 
tinues to  capitalists  that  practical  monopoly  which 
they  possessed  in  a  still  greater  degree  under  the  old 
duty. 
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The  champagne  houses  with  well-known  brands, 
prefer  the  duty  at  2/6  rather  than  at  1/,  because 
the  latter  would  cause  more  competition.  Port  and 
sherry  houses  prefer  it,  because  with  a  low  rate, 
many  strong  kinds  of  a  cheaper  class  would  be 
introduced  as  substitutes. 

But  it  would  be  giving  a  very  incorrect  and  imfair 
impression,  were  I  to  omit  the  mention  of  a  power- 
ful cause  which  has  contributed  to  prevent  the 
success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure. 

This  is  the  enormous  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  wines 
since  the  oidiiun,  or  wine  disease,  of  1851.  The 
reduction  of  duty  on  a  butt  of  sherry  and  a  pipe  of 
port  is  about  18/. ;  but  the  increased  price  of  the  wine 
itself  is  more  than  20/.  higher  than  for  similar  quality 
formerly ;  so  that  the  lower  duty  has  scarcely  com- 
pensated for  the  higher  price.  It  may  be  fairly  argued 
that  the  increased  price  of  sherry  is  to  some  extent 
attributable  to  the  eirtended  demand,  especially  if  the 
shipments  now  made  to  other  parts  of  the  world  be 
taken  into  account ;  but,  even  with  all  this,  the  pre- 
sent exportations  from  a  country  of  such  wine- 
producing  powers,  as  Spain,  are  very  small 

The  wine  disease  seems  now  to  have  run  its  course ; 
and  if  there  were  only  three  or  four  vintages  in  the 
wine  coimtries,  as  abundant  as  have  occasionally 
occurred,  empty  cellars  would  be  replenished,  and 
ynne  would  fall  to  the  old  normal  prices. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  grapes  suflfered 
everywhere.     In  my  remarks  on  the  wines  of  the 
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South  of  France,  I  give  an  extract  furnished  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Montpellier,  showing  the 
prices  before  and  after  the  oidiimi ;  and  it  was  not 
worse  there  than  in  other  places  it  attacked.  The 
prices  were,  per  twenty-two  gallons,  in  1851, 15/; 
1852,  IL  5/;  1853,  21.  10/;  1856,  3t  7/;  1857, 
2t7/. 

Prices  are  lower  now,  owing  to  several  good 
vintages  in  the  South;  but  stocks  throughout  France 
have  become  low,  and  the  production  in  some  dis- 
tricts having  been  small,  the  consequent  fall  in  price 
has  not  been  so  great  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

The  ^satisfactory  *  result  of  the  reduction  is  some- 
times alluded  to,  as  I  have  already  observed ;  but 
with  little  reason,  in  my  opinion.  In  the  year  1851, 
before  the  reduction,  the  consimiption  was  7,263,026 
gallons,  yielding  1,982,329/.  Last  year  the  gallons 
were  9,803,046,  and  the  revenue  1,123,640/. 

Can  this  be  justly  called  satisfactory  ?  I  call  it 
very  unsatisfiictory,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  so,  imtil  there  is  a  uniform  rate  of  1/; 
when,  although  we  may  not  expect  to  reach  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  360  bottles  for  each 
man,  as  in  Mayence,  or  of  185  bottles  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child,  as  in  Paris,  we  may  yet  hope  that 
our  last  year's  two  bottles  per  head  will  be  replaced 
by  at  least  twelve  bottles  ;  which,  at  1/  per  gallon, 
would  yield  3,000,000/.  of  revenue. 
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The  Consumption  of  Wine,  the  Revenue  from  it,  the  Population^  the  Hates  of  Duttf, 

the  year  1791 


Yean 


1791  to  1800 
(arerage) 

1801  to  1810 
(do.) 

1811  to  1820 
(do.) 

1821  to  1880 
(do.) 

1881 

1841 

1861 

1859 


Port 


1880 
1881 
1882 


Sherry 


2,707,784 
2,887,017 
2,524,775 
2,090,561 

1,776,188 
2,702,649 
2,849,954 


70  to  75 

60  to  65 

68to6*i 

44  to  54 

48.58 
88.59 
40.20 
27.82 

24.14 
25.06 
28.97 


Prenoh 


2,089,582 
2,500,760 
2,588,889 
2,876,554 

2,975,769 
4,082,274 
8,956,218 


16  to  24 

I8to24 

20  to  25 

24  to  82 

88.68 
88.86 
40.88 
89.60 

40.44 
87.88 
40.85 


Karaal* 


254,866 
858,740 
447,566 
695,918 


1,125,599    15.80 


,227,662 
1,900,844 


ItoS 

lto2 

2to4 

4to6 

4.09 
5.72 
7.12 
9.60 


t\ 


20.65 
19.88 


Madeira 


259,916 
401,439 
394,225 
227,657 

209,154 
231,270 


n 


lt1wwi«li 


Unenii 


4.18 
6.49 
6.28 
8.18 

2.84 
2.18 


214,125    2.18 


109,127 
107,701 
71,025 
29,566 

28,942 
28,749 
81,906 


8.56 
1.58 
1.14 
0.41 

0.89 
0.27 


57,888 
55,242 
58,957 
125,408 

222,725 
845,647 


I 


0.82  816,440 


0.93 
0.87 
0.94 
1.72 

8.8 

8.20 

8.22 


501«465 

592,167 
878,888 
851,782 


This  Table,  showing  the  Consumption,  Eevenue, 
&c.  since  1791,  will  be  found  to  give  a  clear  and 
succinct  history  of  the  wine  trade  from  that  period 
to  the  end  of  1862 ;  and  a  miserable  picture 
it  offers  of  a  stationary,  or  rather  of  a  retrograding, 
trade.  In  making  comparisons,  it  shoidd  not  be 
forgotten,  that  if  a  thousand  gallons,  three  years 
ago,  are  still  a  thousand,  this  proves  retrogression ; 
because  the  population  increases  nearly  a  miUion 
every  three  years,  with  a  corresponding  annual 
increase  of  wealth. 
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mid  ike  Numher  of  Battles  far  each  Person,  calculated  in  average  periods,  from 
to  fAe  year  1862. 


Cipe 


t 


I 
I 

S 


ii 


Rates  of  Duty  per 
Gallon 


I 


^ 


Bed  Wine 


White  Wine 


6^1t,019 


1^9410  14,600,000 


6,114,065  9,4e9,S»  10,580,994 


SLU 


589«5M 

441,»8 
S34,«72 
785,916 

437,686 
140,063 
181,382 


8.48 

7.10 

8.74 

lOJl 

5.81 
8.16 
1.86 


4,918,189 

5,987,785 

6,313,964 
6,184,960 
6,380,658 
7,368,046 

7,858,193 
10,787,171 
9,803,046 


1,974,095 19,754,618 


1,688,806 

1,585,484 
1,720,479 
1,776,249 
1,982,827 

1,144,794 
1,228,240 
1,128,640 


22,941,950 

24,419,421 

37,019,558 

37,881,781 
estimate 
29,760,000 

estimate 
W.OOO.OOO 

39,807,199 
estimate 
29,500,000 


2.9-lOtliB 

2.3-lOttas 

1.5-10th8 

i.O-lOtha 

1.5-10th8 
l.3-10tliB 
l.8-10ihs 
l.5-10ttas 

I.5-10thfi 
3.2.10th8 
2.0 


4/10  to  6^ 
6/9t0  9A 

9/1  to  4/10 
Cape 

mi 

3/11 
3/11 


7Ato9/l 

10/3  to  18/8 

19/8  to  18/3 

18/9  to  7/3 

aU  other 

kinds 

5/6 

5/9 

6/» 

5/9 


From  29th  Feb.  1860, 
3/onaU 

1/  1/9  3/5  and  3/11 

l/nnder  26  degrees,  and 
2/6  under  42  degrees 


2,972,192 

3,001,413 
5,110,210 
4,375,. 


40.92 

40.79 
47.37 
44.68 


4,290,778 

4,356,779 
5,676,961 
5,427,580 


59.8 

59.21 
52.63 
55.37 


With  the  old  duty,  the  rate  charged  was  5/9, 
whether  it  was  vin  ordinaire,  roussillon,  or  still 
stronger  sherry  or  port ;  and  the  only  instance,  of 
which  I  am  personally  cognisant  of  wine  having 
been  seized  on  account  of  its  strength,  was  about  forty 
years  ago.  This  was  two  hogsheads  of  white  port, 
which  tasted  more  like  brandy  than  wine. 

The  temptation,  then,  to  deceive  was  much  greater 
than  now ;  because  the  benefit,  if  successfiil,  waa 
the  difference  between  5/9  on  wine  and  22/10  on 
brandy,  which  was  17/1 ;  while,  now,  all  that  could 
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be  gained  is  between  1/  and  10/4,  or  9/4  per 
gallon.  The  gain,  therefore,  by  smuggling,  was  7/9 
per  gallon  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  is  alleged,  by  some,  that  if  strongly-brandied 
wines  are  allowed  to  be  introduced,  they  will  be  con- 
verted into  spirit,  and  the  Government  defrauded  of 
the  duty,  under  the  guise  of  wine.  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  a  wine  merchant  imports  only  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  merchantable ;  and  if  his 
wine  is  brandied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  taste  more 
like  brandy  than  wine,  it  will  be  unsaleable.  As  to 
getting  it  distilled  and  the  spirit  sold  profitably  as 
brandy,  not  even  the  most  suspicious  Customs  or 
Inland  OflSicer  believes  that  this  could  be  done. 

By  referring  to  the  letters  in  the  Appendix  these 
compUcations  will  be  found  more  fully  explained. 
Already  they  are  admitted  by  many  who  previously 
argued  in  their  favour,  to  be  injudicious. 

Exclusive  of  the  importations  in  bottle,  the  quan- 
tity on  which  the  rate  of  2/6  was  paid  in  1862  is 
above  77  per  cent  of  the  whole;  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  still  prefer 
strong  wines.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  bad  and  cor- 
rupted taste,  the  result  of  a  vicious  course  of  legis- 
lation. 

What  else  could  be  expected,  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  following  Table;  which  shows  that  from 
1693  to  1831,  or  138  years,  the  rates  of  duty  against 
the  wines  of  France  were  never  less  than  50  per 
cent.,  and  for  85  years  of  the  time  were  about  120 
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per  cent.  Even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  people 
drink  bordeaux  and  similar  wines;  but,  here,  all 
natural  unbrandied  kinds  were  so  long  interdicted 
that  few  ever  tasted  them ;  and,  although  they  are 
becoming  more  known  and  appreciated,  a  nation's 
habits  and  tastes  cannot  be  altered  even  in  a 
generation. 


Mates  of  Duty  per  GalloUj  on  the  Wines  of  France^  Portugal,  and 
Spaifij  from  1671  to  1850;  showing  the  relative  increase  and 
reductions,  and  the  differential  charge  against  those  of  France, 
down  to  1831,  when  they  were  equalised. 


T««« 


1071  to  1678 
1678  —  1688 
1639^1693 
1693— 16fi7 
1697  —  1707 
1707  —  1745 
1745^1782 
1782^1786 

1756  — 17&4 
1796 
1795—1707 

1757  — 1800 
1801 
16§2 
1803 
1804 

1&04  — 1812 
1813 

1814™  1826 
1826-^1831 
183!^  and  ainc^ 


t.  d. 
0     4 

0  8 

1  4 

2  1 

4  10 

5  3 

6  0 
g  5 
4  10 

7  4 
to     2 


10 
10 
10 
12 


10  6 

13  8 

19  8 

13  0 

7  3 

5  G 


100 

100 

56 

133 

9 

14 

57 

62 

39 

3 

i 

17 

30 
44 


49 


16 


^  i. 


4  10 

3  1 

4  10 
6     9 

6  11 

8     9 

7  0 


4  10 
6     8 


too 

100 
25 
20 
21 
14 
78 

57 

40 

2 

4 

18 
9 

1 


47 


1^ 


Pfi 


equal 

i>quiil 

equal 

25 

142 

117 

118 

St") 

67 
51 
61 
62 
51 
61 
51 
17 
50 
117 
51 
60 
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The  very  earliest  allusion  to  wine  is  : — 

*Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  he  planted  a 
vineyard.     And  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken.' 

A  Latin  poet   has  ingeniously  and    beautifully 

represented  the  wine  as  a  gift  from  the  gods,  to 

console  mankind  for  the  miseries  entailed  upon  them 

by  the  Deluge  : — 

Omnia  vastatis  ergo  quum  cerneret  arvis 
Desolata  Deus,  nobis  felicia  vini 
Dona  dedit,  tristes  hominum  quo  munero  fovit 
Keliqnias,  mundi  solatus  vito  ruinam. 

Ovid  gives  the  following  prudent  advice  : — 
I  own,  I  think  of  wine  the  moderate  use 
More  suits  the  sex  and  sooner  finds  excuse. 
It  warms  the  blood,  adds  lustre  to  the  eyes, 
And  Wine  and  Love  have  ever  been  allies ; 
But  carefully  from  all  intemperance  keep, 
Nor  drink  till  you  see  double,  lisp,  or  sleep. 

In  another,  we  find : — 

More  fruitful  than  the  accumulated  board, 
Of  pain  and  misery ;  for,  the  subtile  draught 
Faster  and  surer  swells  the  vital  tide, 
And  with  more  active  poison  fills  our  frame. 
Ah,  sly  deceiver !  branded  o'er  and  o'er, 
Yet  still  believed !  exulting  o'er  the  wreck 
Of  sober  vows. 

Another  sings  in  a  similar  strain : — 

Three  cups  of  wine  a  prudent  man  may  take  ; 

The  first  of  them  for  constitution  sake ; 

The  second,  to  the  girl  he  loves  the  best ; 

The  third  and  last,  to  lull  him  to  his  rest — 

Then  home  to  bed.     But,  if  a  fourth  he  pours, 

That  is  the  cup  of  folly,  and  not  oiu-s. 

Loud  noisy  talking  on  the  fiflh  attends ; 

The  sixth  breeds  feuds,  and  falling  out  of  friends ; 

Seven  beget  blows,  and  faces  stained  with  gore ; 
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Eighty  and  the  watch  patrole  breaks  ope'  the  door ; 
Mad  with  the  ninth,  another  cup  goes  round, 
And  the  swilled  sot  drops  senseless  on  the  ground. 

As  the  size  of  these  *  cups '  is  not  stated  we  must 
suppose  that  they  were  very  capacious;  otherwise 
three  of  them  would  be  a  small  allowance  for  the 
auliior  of  the  following  ingenious  piece  of  logic  : — 

Good  wine  makes  good  blood, 
Good  blood  causeth  good  humours, 
Good  humours  cause  good  thoughts, 
Grood  thoughts  bring  forth  good  works. 
Good  works  carry  a  man  to  heaven. 

Ergoj 
Good  wine  carrieth  a  man  to  heaven. 

He  is  borne  out  by  what  the  Frenchman  says : — 

Qtd  ne  sait  d*une  heureuse  ivressc, 
Qui  ne  sait  les  heureiix  effets  ? 
Elle  prodigue  la  sagesse, 
EUe  revile  les  secrets ; 
Dee  chim^res  de  Tesp^rance 
Elle  sait  nous  faire  jouir. 
C^est  dans  la  coupe  du  plaisir 
Que  rignorant  boit  la  science ; 
Au  Iftche,  elle  rend  la  vaillance ; 
Au  fourbe,  la  sinc^rit^ ; 
Et  dans  le  sein  de  Tindigence 
Fait  trouver  la  f^licit^. 
Gaiety,  franchise,  confiance. 
Talents,  vous  ^tes  ses  bienfaits ; 
Eh !  quel  buveur  manqua  jamais, 
Ou  de  courage,  ou  d^^loquence  I 

Cowley,  in  his  imitation  of  Anacreon,  rises  to 
this  pitch  of  extravagance : — 

The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 
And  drinks  and  gapes  for  drink  again ; 
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The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are, 
With  constant  drinking,  fresh  and  Mr ; 
The  sea  itself  (which,  one  would  think. 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  rivers  up. 
So  filled  that  they  overflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By 's  drunken,  fiery  fiice,  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea ;  and,  when  he  *s  done, 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light ; 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  Nature  *s  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round* 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  then,  fill  it  high, 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there ;  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  1 7 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why  7 

Even  the  learned  Bacon  does  not  consider  it 
beneath  him  to  declare : — 

The  use  of  wine  in  dry  and  consamed  bodies  is  hurt- 
ful ;  in  moist  and  fidl  bodies  it  is  good.  The  cause  is^  for 
that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  dew,  or 
radical  moisture  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive  the  animal 
spirits;  but  where  there  is  moisture  enough,  or  super- 
fluous, there  wine  helpeth  to  digest  and  to  dessicate  the 
moisture. 

These  being  the  sentiments  of  the  author  of  the 
Novum  OrganuTJij  I  shall  not  presume  to  say  more 
of  them  than  that  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  wise;  neither  does  Plato's  interdict  against 
the  use  of  wine  by  all  imder  twenty  years  of  age. 
Aristotle  approved  of  it  *  for  all  except  children  and 
nurses.' 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

POBT — OPOKTO — ^UPPEE  DOUEO,  ETC. 

The  Fo« — ^The  Douro— Vigo — ^Minho — Oporto— Alto  Douro  Company 
— ^Baion  Forrester — ^To  make  Port — ^Wine  Tasters — Elderberries — 
Jeropiga — ^Rise  in  Prices — The  Future  of  Port — Kates  of  Duty 
flinee  1671 — ^Methuen  Treaty — ^WhitePort — ^Lisbons — ^Tom's  Cofiee 
House— Lyne  Stephens — ^Letter  from  Lisbon,  17d8 — The  Port 
Trade  Artificial  —  Difficulty  of  giving  just  Views — Head  of  the 
Wine  Trade — ^Bottle-stink — ^Dining  Hours — Horse  Shoe — Gronow's 
Reminiscences — ^The  Cheeryble  Brothers — Old  Port  in  Lancashire — 
Monopoly — ^Alto  Douro  Company's  Tasters — Old  and  Present  Prices 
— ^Few  Shippers  formerly — Crusts — Racking  and  Fining — Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne's  Letter — ^Mr.  Oassiot's  Description — Estimates  of  Cost — 
•  Rua  Ingleza — ^Prison  of  Oporto — Siege — To  Fight  and  be  Fighted 
-^Steamer  Signalled — Man  and  Wife — ^Escape — Consumption  and 
Percentage  since  1831 — Statistics. 

OPOETO  may  be  reached  by  landing  from  the 
steamer,  which  stops,  when  the  weather  permits, 
opposite  the  fort,  or  Foz.  The  powerful  mail-boat, 
with  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  crossing  the  dangerous 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  is  a  fine  sight ;  and  the 
walk  to  the  town  along  the  high  banks  of  the  river  is 
very  beautiful  On  my  second  visit,  in  1844, 1  dis- 
embarked there ;  but  I  would  advise  every  lover 
of  scenery  to  leave  the  steamer  at  Vigo  and  ride  to 
Oporto. 

Prom  the  hill  on  the  brow  of  which  Vigo  is  built 
the  view  is  very  extensive  and  splendid,  and  so  it 
continues  the  whole  way,  with  the  sea  beating  against 
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the  rocks  on  the  right ;  while  the  varying  prospects 
of  valley  and  mountain,  luxuriant  foliage  and  fields, 
never  fail  to  delight  the  eye. 

I  have  seen  many  lands,  but  I  recollect  none  which 
equal  in  beauty  the  great  valley  of  the  Entre-Minho- 
e-Douro;  especially  when  coming  upon  the  Eiver 
Minho,  that  separates  Spain  from  Portugal. 

On  arriving  at  Oporto,  the  porter  at  the  inn  con- 
ducted me  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  I  first  met 
with  the  fine,  high-flavoured,  light,  old  port  that  the 
EngUsh  merchants  have  for  their  own  use ;  and  most 
excellent  it  is. 

I  ventured  to  return  to  my  hotel  without  a  guide, 
but,  losing  my  way,  I  wandered  up  and  down  the 
precipitous  streets  for  two  or  three  hours,  having 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  inn;  could  I  have  re- 
collected it,  I  was  unable  to  make  inquiries,  from  my 
ignorance  of  the  language.  At  length  I  stumbled 
against  two  men,  who  stopped  and  spoke  to  me; 
and  even  in  the  darkness  of  those  southern  climes, 
I  could  perceive  they  were  poUcemen  with  guns. 
The  fear  of  sleeping  in  the  streets,  and  of  the  large 
rats  running  about  and  fighting  and  screaming, 
brought  into  play  the  old  proverb  of  'necessity  being 
the  mother  of  invention,'  I  remembered  that  my 
inn  was  in  the  high  part  of  the  town,  and  that  close 
to  it  was  a  large  open  space  where  many  men  were 
spinning  ropes.  This  seemed  my  only  way  of 
explaining  my  wish,  so  turning  my  face  to  the 
policemen,  I  began  to  walk  backwards,  moving  my 
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hands  in  fix)nt  as  if  rope-spinning,  and  then  pointing 
up  the  street ;  they  seemed  amused,  and  talking  to* 
gether  beckoned  me  to  follow ;  when  shortly  I  found 
myself  on  the  great  square,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  in  my  posada. 

The  next  morning,  I  first  beheld  by  daylight  the 
beautifully  situated  towns  of  Oporto  and  Villa  Nova 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  and  the  surrounding 
country,  with  its  quintas  and  mansions,  many  of  them 
in  the  midst  of  orange  groves,  which  diffused  their 
fragrance  around. 

Unless  the  vintage  be  very  bad,  it  is  usual  for  the 
partner  or  manager  of  each  foreign  house  in  Oporto 
to  go  up  to  the  wine  district,  where  many  of  them 
have  country  quarters,  and  live  very  comfortably 
during  their  sojourn.  As  the  reputation  of  their 
firm  depends  upon  their  selection,  there  is,  of  course, 
much  anxiety  and  rivalry  among  the  numerous  buyers 
congregated  in  this  Kttle  privileged  tract,  called  the 
Upper  Corgo ;  which  begins  about  sixty  miles  up  the 
Douro,  and  is  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

What  can  more  strikingly  demonstrate  the  evils  of 
the  system  connected  with  the  supply  of  port  wine  than 
the  fact,  that  not  one  gallon  can  be  legally  exported  to 
any  part  of  Europe  unless  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
Alto  Douro  Company  as  suitable  ?  This  company  has 
also  the  power  of  fixing  each  year  the  quantity  that  it 
considers  sufficient ;  and  often  a  farmer,  with  twenty 
pipes  of  the  very  same  wine,  gets  a  bilhete  {i.  e.  a 
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certificate  of  goodness)  for  only  ten  pipes,  while  the 
other  ten,  having  no  bilhete,  lose  half  their  value ;  as 
they  must  be  placed  among  those  for  country  use,  or 
for  importation  to  any  place  not  in  Europe. 

Some  years  ago,  this  and  an  export  duty  of  about 
Qd.  per  pipe  to  America,  while  it  was  about  6/.  to 
Europe  (i.e.  England),  occasioned  large  shipments  to 
that  country  and  Canada,  and  reshipments  of  the  same 
wine  to  Britain ;  till  the  practice  was  put  a  stop  to 
by  oaths  and  bonds,  and  informers  abroad.  There  is 
now  a  reduction  from  the  former  high  export  rate, 
to  about  1/.  per  pipe.  These  bilhetes  are  bought 
and  sold  as  openly  as  railway  stock  here,  at  a  price 
varying  from  3/.  to  61  per  pipe,  according  as  the 
company  permits  more  or  less  exportation  of  the 
yearly  produce.  Protected  by  them,  wines  entirely 
different  from  those  for  which  they  were  granted, 
with  others  actually  made  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
company's  limits,  are  brought  to  the  river-boats,  and 
to  the  lodges  in  Villa  Nova,  where  tlie  wines  are 
stored.  There  is  no  feeling  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  this ;  indeed,  bad  as  port  wine  generally 
is,  it  would  be  much  worse  if  the  merchants  were 
compelled  to  adhere  to  die  qualities  often  ap- 
proved by  the  men  who  are  sent  up  by  the  Alto 
Douro  Company  to  pronoimce  their  verdicts,  and  for 
which  it  receives  a  yearly  subsidy  of  about  35,000A, 
— being  about  the  half  of  the  duty  on  all  wine 
exported  to  Europe. 
-    In  the  year  1833  the  old  company,  which  had 
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existed  since  1756,  was  abolished,  and  for  about  ten 
years  all  was  free  ;  but  in  1843,  the  government  in 
Lisbon  was  induced  to  reestablish  it ;  lopping  off,  how- 
ever, many  of  its  powers  and  privileges,  tliough  still 
retaining  sufficient  to  do  a  great  deal  of  injuiy.  It  is 
probably  not  any  exaggeration  to  add  that,  were  it 
not  for  this  incubus,  we  should  have  wines,  not  only 
from  the  present  district  (the  Upper  Corgo),  but  like- 
wise fix)m  the  former  favourite  ground,  tlic  Lower 
Corgo,  at  much  more  moderate  prices  than  ports  have 
long  averaged. 

It  is  also  notorious  that  there  are  some  of  the 
finest  vine-growing  land  and  aspects  in  the  world 
out  of  the  bounds  of  demarcation ;  and  notliing  but 
i-ailroads  and  perfect  freedom  of  operations  are 
required  to  open  up  great  districts  teeming  with 
vegetable  and  mineral  wealth,  and  with  a  fine 
laborious  population. 

The  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  that  *  two  of  a  tmde 
can  never  agree,'  has  been  well  proved  by  'port,' 
and  port  makuig ;  and  many  a  fight  and  dispute  there 
have  been  on  the  subject;  especially  since  the  day 
that  the  talented  Baron  Fon-ester  (who  was  drowned 
in  the  Douro  two  years  ago)  struck  out,  right  and 
left,  against  all  his  factory  neighbours  and  fellow- 
countrymen  who  had  hitherto  lived  an  easy-going 
life,  undisturbed  by  intestine  discord  and  untroubled 
by  the  pestilent  *  agitators,'  who  for  some  years 
past  have  left  nothing  alone,  fiom  princes  and 
palaces  down  to  port  wine;^.     Even  Cobden  himself 
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has  not  been  more  abused,  nor  have  more  attempts 
been  made  to  put  him  down,  than  were  made 
against  Baron  Forrester ;  but  he  was  one  of  those 
men,  who,  conscious  that  he  understood  his  subject, 
and  could  give  good  reasons  for  his  statements, 
would  not  be  driven  from  his  point.  I  have  been 
again  reading  the  documents  on  his  side,  and  on  that 
of  his  opponents,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
my  conviction  that  he  was  right,  and  that  they  were 
wrong.  Without  in  the  least  expressing  approval  of 
many  of  his  ways,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  no  man 
knew  better,  and  few  if  any  so  well  as  he,  the  port 
wine  country,  the  people,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  Douro,  from  the  Foz  to  Spain. 

In  all  his  letters  I  can  see  nothing  but  recom- 
mendations to  make  wine  of  grapes  alone,  excluding 
elderberries,  jeropiga,  and  brandy — at  least  the  use 
of  the  last  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  appUed  for 
stopping  the  fermentation  of  the  must. 

So  far  as  I  could  learn  from  himself  or  his  writings, 
this  was  the  grand  principle  he  always  advocated ; 
and  if  such  be  the  case,  surely  no  one  can  reasonably 
object  to  his  recommendations. 

The  following  extract  is  from  his  description  of 
the  usual  way  that  ports  are  made,  and  I  believe  it 
is  correct. 

To  produce  black  strong  and  rich  wine,  the  following 
are  the  expedients  resorted  to : — The  grapes  being  flung 
into  the  open  vat  indiscriminately  with  the  stalks,  sound 
and  unsound,  are  trodden  by  men  till  they  are  completely 
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smashed^  and  then  left  to  ferment.  When  the  wine  is 
about  half  fermented  it  is  transferred  from  the  vat  to 
tonels ;  and  brandy  (several  degrees  above  proof)  is  thrown 
in,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  twenty-five  gallons  to 
the  pipe  of  must,  by  which  the  fermentation  is  generally 
checked.  About  two  months  afterwards^  this  mixture  is 
coloured  thus : — a  quantity  of  dried  elderberries  is  put  into 
coarse  bags ;  these  are  placed  in  vats,  and  a  part  of  the 
wine  to  be  coloured  being  thrown  over  them,  they  are 
trodden  by  men  till  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
expressed,  when  the  husks  are  thrown  away.  The  dye 
thus  formed,  is  applied  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
owner,  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  the  dried 
elderberries  being  used  to  the  pipe  of  wine  1  Another 
addition  of  brandy,  of  from  four  to  six  gallons  per  pipe,  is 
now  made  to  the  mixture,  which  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for 
about  two  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is^  if  sold, 
sent  to  Villa  Nova,  where  it  is  racked  two  or  three  times ; 
and  receives  probably  two  gallons  more  of  brandy  per  pipe, 
and  it  is  then  considered  fit  to  be  shipped  to  England,  it 
being  about  nine  months'  old.  At  the  time  of  shipment 
one  gallon  more  of  brandy  is  usually  added  to  each  pipe. 
The  wine  thus  having  received  at  least  twenty  gallons  of 
brandy  per  pipe,  is  considered  by  the  merchant  sufficiently 
strong. 

The  criterion  by  which  the  official  tasters  deputed 
by  the  Alto  Douro  Company  form  their  judgments 
of  new  wines,  is  whether  they  possess  the  qualities 
of  dark  colour,  strong  body,  and  richness ;  indeed, 
their  instructions  are  to  pass  as  good  only  those  wines 
which  have  enough  of  such  qualities,  not  only  '  for 
themselves,  but  to  spare  for  others.'  The  inevitable 
result  is  that  the  farmers  and  growers,  in  order  to 
receive  bilhetes,  grow  grapes,  such  as  the  tintas 
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and  momisco,  producing  colour  and  body,  but  also 
coarseness ;  and  to  these  they  add  the  juice  of  elder- 
berries, sugar,  jeropiga  (syrup  made  from  must 
prevented  from  fermenting  by  means  of  spirit),  and 
also  large  quantities  of  strong  brandy. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  how  little  inducement 
there  is  for  exertion  while  such  a  despotic  and 
injurious  system  exists ;  and  every  evil  that  it  ought 
to  entail  would  follow,  were  it  not  for  the  beneficial 
effects  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  smuggling,  which 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  help  to  coimteract 
the  follies  of  governments.  The  happy  possessors  of 
bilhetes  sell  them  within  the  district  to  others,  who, 
by  this  protection,  pass  wines  for  which  they  were 
not  granted,  or  smuggle  in  wines  from  the  proscribed 
neighbourhood,  in  which  some  of  the  choicest  growths 
are  made. 

We  now  come  to  the  much  vexed  question,  whether 
port  wine  can  be  safely  sent  away  without  a  large 
admixture  of  spirit.  I  do  not  know  one  Oporto 
man  who  does  not  declare  decidedly  that  it  cannot ; 
and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  if  the  question  refers 
to  the  wine  long  known  here  as  port. 

But  I  do  not  beUeve  that  there  is  anything  so 
peculiar  in  the  soil  or  climate  of  Portugal  as  to 
render  the  juice  of  its  grapes  different  from  that  of 
every  other  wine-growing  country;  though  I  can 
understand  that  black  grapes,  of  the  deepest  tint  and 
heaviest  substance,  fermented  with  the  husks  and 
stalks,  besides  extraneous  matters,  to  give  all  the 
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colour  and  body  possible,  must  coutaiu  an  amount  of 
fermentative  principle  destructive  to  its  preservation. 

The  percentage  of  proof  spirit,  in  the  best  port, 
evolved  in  fermentation,  may  be  averaged  at  20  per 
cent. ;  but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  usually  added, 
in  quantities  of  three,  four  or  five  gallons,  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  gallons  to  every  pipe  before  it  is 
shipped  to  England.  That  sent  to  the  Brazils  has 
usually  about  half  the  quantity. 

It  is  not  because  the  shippers  desire  to  add  brandy ; 
for  this  is  always  dearer,  and  is  now  greatly  dearer 
than  the  same  quantity  of  wine ;  but  they  act  on 
the  same  general  principle  as  other  dealers,  in  sup- 
plying the  article  demanded  by  their  customers. 
No  one  can  object  more  than  I  do  to  additions  of 
spirit,  but  port  drinkers  tcill  have  port  such  as  it  is 
usually  seen ;  and  those  very  persons  and  writers  who 
abuse  port  wine,  would  not  place  it  on  their  tables, 
were  it  to  come  to  them  in  a  pure  and  natural  state. 

Any  shipper  will  send  it  without  additional  spirit, 
if  it  be  previously  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  com- 
plaint should  it  become  bad  ;  but  few,  if  any,  dealers 
will  give  such  an  order  even  when  assured  of  its 
good  keeping ;  because,  a  merchant  buying  to  sell, 
knows  that  if  he  sends  it  to  any  of  his  old  port 
customers  they  will  return  it  to  him,  and  if  he  tries 
to  sell  it  he  A\dll  have  much  difficulty  and  trouble, 
entailing  explanations,  &c.  I  can  speak  fi:om  ex- 
perience; for  I  once  selected  a  hogshead  which 
was  stated  to  be  without  the  addition  of  brandy ; 
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but  although  much  liked  by  several  wine  merchants 
to  whom  I  showed  it,  they  all  declaCred  it  to  be 
more  like  claret  than  port,  and  that  they  could  not 
sell  it.  At  length,  a  gentleman  tasted  and  bought 
it,  and,  about  three  years  afterwards,  told  me  that 
he  never  had  such  port ;  and  that  on  leaving  his 
house  in  the  country  his  successor  offered  him  three 
guineas  a  dozen  for  all  that  remained. 

He  and  others  remarked  that  it  had  a  strange 
flavour,  very  different  from  port,  and  resembling  bur- 
gundy ;  which  was  quite  intelligible,  as  it  had  not 
been  deadened  and  made  heavy  by  quantities  of 
spirit.  Although  I  was  assured  there  was  no  ad- 
mixture of  brandy,  I  could  perceive  by  the  taste  and 
flavour  that  a  little  had  been  added ;  and  that  the 
claret  flavour  and  taste  would  have  been  more  pre- 
dominant had  it  not  been  for  that  addition.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  some  of  the  old  city  wine  merchants 
calling  the  imbrandied  red  wines  of  every  country  *like 
claret ;'  solely  because  claret  has  been  almost  the  only 
red  wine  in  its  natural  statethey  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  tasting.  They  seem  to  forget  that  grapes,  whether 
from  the  M^doc,  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Eh6ne,  Hungary 
or  Italy,  Portugal  or  Spain,  have,  after  all,  a  very 
similar  taste  when  eaten,  and  that  the  fermented 
juice,  allowing  for  various  pecuharities  from  soil  and 
sun,  &c,  retains  its  natural  flavour. 

Those  who  have  not  been  in  Oporto  can  hardly 
conceive  the  difficulty  which  shippers  sometimes 
have  in  executing  the  orders  sent  out;  and  many 
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wine  merchants  of  high  standing  here  would  fed 
their  dignity  rather  offended  if  they  heard  the  re- 
marks and  gossip  in  the  Bua  Ingleza  on  the  arrival 
of  the  English  maiL  One  shipper  gets  an  order  for 
twenty  pipes  of  real  *  true,  old,  mature  wine  with  no 
refreshing,  but  with  plenty  of  deep  colour.'  Another 
tells  of  an  order  for  ten  pipes  of  a  '  vintage  five  years 
old,  but  ftdl  of  colour.'  If  those  who  send  such  orders 
saw  wine  that  is  truly  old  and  unrefreshed  (no 
newer  wine  added  to  it),  they  would  see  wine  that 
has  been  depositing  its  colouring  and  other  heavy 
parts  during  four  or  five  years,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  nature  has  lost  much  of  its  colour  and 
body. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  the  cry  was  for  colour ! 
colour  1  colour !  And  I  remember  that,  in  a  first- 
rate  lodge  in  Villa  Nova,  some  thousands  of  pipes  of 
beautiful  old  wine,  which  would  now  fetch  60/.  or 
70/.,  were  then  absolutely  unsaleable ;  and  had  it  not 
been  that  the  fine  vintages  of  1840,  1842,  and  1844, 
gave  the  means  of  darkening  them,  the  loss  would 
have  been  very  serious  to  the  holders.  Many  may 
still  remember  G.  W.,  than  whom  no  man  was  a 
better  judge  of  port ;  he  kept  resolutely  to  fine 
old  wine,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dark,  strong  kinds  then  in  vogue ;  so  he  could  get  no 
orders,  and  his  stock,  when  sold  by  auction,  fetched 
only  about  20/.  per  pipe.  Somewhat  later,  the  well- 
known  house  of  K.  L.  and  Co.,  noted  for  fine  old  ports 
lighter  than  the  usual  shipments,  sold  their  stock  by 
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auction,  and  what  was  the  result? — an  average 
price  of  171.  or  18/.  per  pipe. 

Barely  have  finer  wines  been  imported  than  Baron 
Forrester  shipped  when  he  left  his  old  firm;  but 
dealers  wanted  colour,  strength,  and  dryness,  alias 
harshness,  and  even  his  best  were  sold  at  very  low 
prices. 

Similar  cases  may  be  remembered.  One  occurs  to 
me,  of  J.  B.,  near  Pountney  Lane,  an  old  respectable 
house  ;  known  by  its  adherence  to  the  old-fashioned, 
hght-coloured,  and  tawny  ports,  and  from  never 
bottling  the  dark,  new  kinds.  But  the  fashion  had 
changed,  and  although  the  stock  was  well  known,  it 
was  unsaleable,  and  the  house  suffered  the  fate  of 
innumerable  others. 

Yet  if  similar  quality  to  these  had  been  adhered 
to,  I  beUeve  port  would  not  have  fallen  into  its 
present  disrepute ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  an  intoxicating,  vulgar 
wine.  YSThether  it  will  regain  its  prestige  is  very 
doubtftd ;  at  all  events,  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
using  means  similar  to  those  used  by  growers  in  the 
M^oc-,  C6te  d'Or,  and  other  places ;  where  the  finest 
varieties  of  grapes  are  sought,  and  science,  skill,  and 
care  are  applied  in  all  the  processes  of  development. 

Upon  analysis,  the  great  proportion  of  port  wine 
is  found  to  be  a  black,  coarse  compound  ;  the  colour 
alone  proving  that,  besides  new  spirit,  there  must  be 
something  else,  for  no  grape  could  give  such  depth 
of  darkness.     That  the  elderberry  is  used  is  often 
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perceptible  when  the  glass  is  half  a  foot  from  one's 
nose;  and  the  luscious  sweetness  is  evidently  not 
entirely  from  the  grape.  The  quantity  of  this  low 
quality  that  comes  over  proves  how  badly  the  official 
Wine  Company  carries  out  its  professed  object ;  and 
this  is  ever  the  case  with  such  fiscal  interference. 

All  dealers  are  naturally  anxious  to  have  it  sup- 
posed that  their  stock  is  excellent ;  but  every  wine 
merchant  knows  tlmt  the  shipping  houses  send,  at 
certain  prices,  exactly  the  same  wine  to  one  as  to 
another;  and  therefore  any  peculiarity  must  arise 
from  management  in  the  cellar  here. 

The  question  now  the  most  interesting  to  wine 
merchants  is,  what  is  to  be  the  future  history  and 
fate  of  the  port  ? 

The  fact  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any  historical 
feet  can  be,  that  the  wines  of  France  formed  the 
great  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  Great  Britam 
previous  to  our  Eevolution  of  1G88 ;  when  the  duty 
on  them  was  raised,  in  fifteen  years,  from  1/4  to  4/10 
per  gallon,  being  360  per  cent. :  and  in  1703  the 
Methuen  Treaty  was  entered  into  with  Portugal, 
binding  ourselves  to  receive  her  produce  at  a  rate  of 
one-third  less  than  on  that  of  France.  Since  that 
date  down  to  1831,  the  differential  rates  against  the 
French  wines  were  never  less  than  50  per  cent.,  as  I 
have  already  shown.    (See  Table,  p.  61.) 

Looking  at  those  calculations,  we  see  that  French 
wines  have  not  had  fair  play ;  and  they  who  read 
the  domestic  history  of  Scotland  or   Ireland,  or 
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who  have  conversed  with  old  people  from  those 
countries,  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  French  was 
their  usual  wine.  Holland  is  a  cold  damp  country, 
but  there,  as  also  in  Hamburg,  Sweden,  &c.,  the 
wines  of  France  are  generally  drunk. 

In  England  the  hatred  against  the  French  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  long  after- 
wards, was  violent ;  and  as  there  was  not  here,  the 
same  facilities  for  smuggUng  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  English  government  succeeded  better 
in  excluding  everything  French.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  extract  figures,  as  I  have  done,  from  all  the 
books,  docxmients,  and  old  Acts  of  Parliament  I  could 
find  upon  this  subject,  and  to  give  the  results  as 
reliable  information  ;  but  although  for  many  years  I 
have  had  much  to  do  with  that  kind  of  work  (and 
without  such  searching  and  calculations  there  can  be 
no  just  basis  of  reasoning),  yet  I  have  always  been 
conscious  that  the  'facts  and  figures'  often  give  a 
very  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  case. 

In  the  instance  of  port^  the  word  suggests  only 
the  kind  of  wine  which  is  made  up  in  the  Douro 
and  shipped  from  Oporto.  The  usual  way  in  Por- 
tugal of  spelling  the  name  of  this  town  is  Porto,  or 
with  an  0  prefixed  for  the^  to  denote  '  the  port,'  or 
harbour;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  port  (wine) 
derived  its  name,  not  from  Oporto,  the  place,  but 
from  Portugal,  the  country. 

There  are  no  means  of  tracing  the  quantities  of 
each  kind  imported,  but  no  doubt  e2dsts  that  there 
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were  considerable  importations  of  white  ports,  not 
only  from  Lisbon,  but  likewise  from  Oporto. 

In  the  plate  of  old  families  there  are  decanter 
labels— 'Bed Port,*' WhitePort,'and*Lisbon.'  Within 
my  own  recollection,  a  large  business  was  done  in 
lisbon,  distinguished  as  rich,  mellow,  and  dry ;  and 
I  remember  an  old  merchant  telling  me  that,  when 
he  was  young  (about  1780),  it  was  the  daily  custom 
with  the  merchants  to  go  to  a  coffee  room — Tom\  in 
CJomhill,  he  mentioned — to  have  for  their  luncheon 
a  gill  of  lisbon,  with  bread  and  cheese. 

The  following  letter  from  Lisbon,  dated  in  1798, 
referring  to  transactions  ten  years  previously,  con- 
firms, in  some  measure,  my  remarks  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  wine  trade  between  Lisbon  and  England.  I 
doubt  whether  aU  the  houses  in  London  now  order 
in  a  year  much  more  lisbon  and  calcavellos  than  is 
shown  in  that  one  letter.  Li  treating  of  lisbons  I 
shall  refer  more  particularly  to  this.  The  Mr. 
Stephens  alluded  to  became  enormously  rich,  by 
contracts  and  the  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  granted  to  him  by  the  Portuguese  government, 
as  well  as  by  severe  economy.  He  left  about  600,000/. 
to  his  relative  Mr.  Lyne,  then  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Lyne,  Hathom,  and  Eoberts,  agents  for  Kopke's 
port  and  Gordon's  sherry ;  who  upon  his  accession  of 
fortime,  assumed  the  name  of  Lyne  Stephens,  which 
became  well  known,  through  his  own  great  wealth, 
and,  afterwards,  by  the  extravagance  of  his  heir  and 
his  carrying  off  the  beautiful  Duvemay. 
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Lisbon,  17th  February,  1798. 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  Love  Lane,  London. 

Sib, — Before  us  is  your  esteemed  favour  of  30th  ult., 
with  advice  that  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  John  Parker,  had 
communicated  to  you  an  abstract  of  our  letter  to  him 
dated  10th  ult.,  in  which  we  quoted  the  then  shipping 
prices  of  wines.  You  mention  a  probability  of  Mr.  William 
Tonkin  handing  us  the  few  orders  you  had  sent  to  him  for 
wines  since  he  left  England,  and  which  as  yet  we  have  not 
seen.  In  consequence  of  the  prices  quoted  to  Mr.  Parker 
of  our  wines  the  10th  ult.,  you  had  favoured  us  with  an 
order  for  twenty-six  pipes  of  lisbon  and  six  pipes  of  cal- 
cavella  for  Messrs.  John  and  Walter  Grey,  of  Water  Lane, 
Tower  Street;  for  John  AUnutt,  Esq.,  Mark  Lane,  ten 
pipes  of  lisbon ;  and  for  Mr.  George  Bridges,  Water 
Lane,  Tower  Street,  twelve  pipes  of  lisbon  and  three 
pipes  of  bucellas ;  in  all  fiftynseven  pipes  of  lisbon,  cal- 
cavella  and  bucellas,  of  the  vintages  1795  and  1796,  and 
one  pipe  of  bucellas,  vintage  1794,  as  per  the  list  in  your 
letter,  whose  further  contents  we  duly  note.  Particular 
attention  will  be  shown  to  the  quality  of  the  wines  and 
fill!  gauge  of  the  pipes;  also  to  the  credit  of  twelve 
months  to  Mr.  George  Bridges,  seeing  his  orders  will  be 
considerable ;  but  our  general  credit  is  nine  months  from 
the  date  of  bill  of  lading,  by  bills  drawn,  payable  at  the 
Exchange,  on  Lloyd's  list,  on  the  date  thereof. 

Since  we  wrote  Mr.  Parker,  the  merchants  in  London 
(who  have  their  houses  here  in  the  wine  trade)  have  fixed 
a  second  time  the  prices  of  wine  as  at  foot,  and  which  is 
to  govern  during  all  the  present  year,  to  serve  for  your 
information,  if  you  should  happen  not  to  be  apprised 
thereof;  and,  as  we  are  given  to  understand  that  there 
will  be  no  convoy  for  England  these  four  months,  you  will 
have  time  to  confirm  your  order  or  annul  it,  as  you  please, 
observing  to  you  that  our  stock  of  wine,  vintage  1795,  is 
so  far  exhausted  that  we  cannot,  with  credit  to  our  brand, 
engage  to  ship  jnore  than  your  present  order. 
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Respecting  the  vintage  of  1796,  we  have  as  good  a  stock 
as  any  of  our  neighbours^  though  the  vintage,  in  quality 
and  in  quantity,  was  indifferent ;  but  we  have  very  little 
of  1795,  and  it  is  generally  so  throughout  the  trade  here, 
owing  to  the  alarm  this  country  has,  and  is  yet  in,  that 
few  of  the  houses  have  ventured  to  purchase,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  an  invasion,  so  that  all  of  us  are  unpro- 
vided with  vintages  1794  and  1795  ;  which  we  are  parti- 
cular in  mentioning  that  you  may  not  call  on  us  for  them ; 
and  vintage  1796  are  not  very  good.  The  last  vintage, 
1797,  are  excellent  in  quality,  but  remarkably  short  in 
quantity,  which  caused  the  prices  to  be  double  of  the 
1796,  and  gave  rise  to  the  second  arrangement  of  prices 
in  London.  God  grant  that  the  times  may  soon  become 
serene  again,  that  we  may  engage  as  largely  in  purchases 
for  supplying  you  and  other  friends  to  fullest  satisfaction 
as  to  quality,  price,  and  full  gauge  of  pipes. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  married  to  our  Premier's  daughter.  He 
took  to  the  wine  business,  from  passing  the  summer  with 
our  family  in  the  coimtry  up  the  river,  where  our  wine 
magazines  are.  Observing  the  great  exports,  he  com- 
menced in  1788  upon  a  large  scale,  induced  also  from  its 
being  a  large  and  plentiful  vintage ;  and  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  shipping  the  best  wines,  and  gaining  in 
the  first  outset  a  name  for  choice  wines.  To  gain  good 
customers  he  let  them  go  a  little  under  the  current  ship- 
ping prices;  and,  as  you  remark,  had  he  pursued  the 
business,  he  would  have  been  the  first  shipper  in  Lisbon. 

We  are  sorry  for  these  critical  times :  when  they  become 
more  tranquil  you  will  find  all  your  orders  will  be  punctually 
executed,  and  have  no  doubt  (from  your  experience  of  the 
solidity  of  your  friends)  to  mutual  satisfaction,  being  per- 
suaded you  will  touch  no  orders  but  what  are  of  the  most 
solid  responsibility. 

Sir,  your  obedient  humble  Servants, 

(Signed)      John  Bulkelet  &  Son. 
G 
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I  fear  to  recur  to  the  wine  of  the  Douro,  feeling 
how  impossible  it  is  to  write  about  it  so  as  to  satisfy 
myself;  and  therefore  how  much  more  dijfficult  it 
must  be  to  make  it  intelligible  to  others.  That  trade 
has  been  so  artificial,  and  there  have  been  so  many 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  respecting  it,  that  one 
might  argue  in  favour  of  or  against  the  whole 
system,  and  there  woidd  be  keen  supporters  on 
either  side. 

It  is  generally  necessary  to  hold  and  to  express 
opinions,  but  every  year's  experience  tends  to  modify 
the  boldness  with  which  some  of  these  were  formerly 
uttered.  The  truth  of  this  was  lately  brought 
vividly  to  my  mind  by  the  remark  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  admitted  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  wine  trade, 
and  who  justly  merits  this  distinction,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  his  business,  but  still  more 
so  by  his  character  as  an  excellent  man. 

On  consulting  him  on  some  question  connected 
with  port,  (about  which,  if  any  one  may  be  supposed 
to  understand  every  circumstance  and  detail,  he 
ought,  for  he  has  passed  many  of  his  fifty  yeai-s  of 
experience  in  Oporto  and  on  the  Douro),  after 
giving  me  the  information  I  desired,  he  added : — 
*  But  I  become  more  conscious  every  year  I  Uve, 
of  reasons  for  doubt  upon  many  points  on  which 
I  was  at  one  time  quite  confident.'  Most  truly  can 
I  reiterate  his  words. 

I  recollect  the  landing  of  the  famous  1820, 
which   caused    quite   a  sensation    throughout   the 
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kingdom;  more  especially,  as  the  vintages  1816, 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  were  all  decidedly  bad,  and 
there  was  a  rush  upon  the  wine  of  1820.  But  that 
year  in  Portugal  was  hot,  and  the  grapes  were  so 
ripe  and  luscious  that  the  wine  was  much  too  sweet 
and  clammy. 

Its  very  excellence  also,  after  four  years  of  failures, 
caused  it  to  be  badly  treated ;  for  there  was  so  great 
a  demand  that  it  was  brought  over  almost  in  a  state 
of  must,  insufficiently  fermented ;  instead  of  having 
been  kept  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  with 
one  or  two  rackings.  But  it  was  put  into  bottle  at 
once,  on  the  argument,  as  I  remember,  of  some  of  the 
so-called  wise  men  of  the  docks  — '  Get  it  into  glass, 
get  the  cork  on  the  top  of  it,  and  then  you  ^vill  keep 
in  all  the  good.' 

Many  had  substantial  grounds  for  regretting  having 
followed  such  ignorant  counsel ;  because  on  drawing 
corks  four  or  five  years  aftei-wards,  they  found  plenty 
of  *  crust '  and  plenty  of  colour  in  the  wine,  and  a 
*weU-stained  cork,'  but  their  1820  very  much  the 
same  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  bottled.  As  it  was  a 
desperate  affair  to  wait  for  such  vdne  becoming  fit  to 
be  sent  out,  numerous  bins  were  started  into  pipes, 
older  wine  added,  fined,  racked,  and  bottled  ;  and  in 
two  or  three  years  there  was  another  fine  1820  fit 
for  use. 

I  believe  that  any  old  wine  merchants  will  agree 
that  the  1821  and  1822  were  more  perfect  than 
the  celebrated  1820,  though  it  may  seem  heresy  to 
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say  a  word  against  that  famous  year.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  sweet  1820,  succeeding  so  many  bad 
years,  and  followed  by  two  similar,  though  not  such 
very  .saccharine  years,  was  the  origin  of  the  bad 
repute  into  which  port  has  gradually  fallen  since 
that  period. 

There  arose  a  taste  for  a  sweet  wine  ;  and  when 
this  could  not  be  supplied  fix)m  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  other  means  were  used  to  meet  the  prevailing 
demand;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  for  some 
time  there  was  scarcely  any  but  sweet  port  to  be  had. 
It  was  excellent  in  quality  when  solely  from  grapes ; 
but  almost  aU  that  was  compounded,  though  seem- 
ingly substantial  at  first,  gave  way  in  colour,  and 
became  a  sweetish,  flavourless  wine.  Not  a  few 
houses  wiU  remember  this  serious  fact. 

The  most  perfect  vintage  that  I  recollect  was  the 
1827,  about  which  there  was  nothing  in  the  least 
peculiar,  or  what  is  called  *  striking.'  The  wine  was 
evidently  from  well,  not  over-ripened  grapes;  and 
there  was  in  it  a  fine  firm  ftdness,  with  suflScient 
richness,  but  no  hard  stalkiness  or  dryness ;  so  that 
it  was  certain  to  go  forward  improving.  This  kind 
has  also  the  great  advantage  that  it  does  not  require 
absurdly  long  keeping  in  bottle. 

Such  a  vintage  as  is  here  described,  if  it  had 
had  less  brandy  than  is  generally  given,  and  had 
remained  two  years  longer  in  Portugal,  properly 
attended  to  by  racking,  &c.,  might  have  been 
shipped  to  London,  bottled  in  three  months,  and  in 
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two  years  would  have  been  fitter  for  use,  than  if 
bottled  green  and  kept  for  ten  years  in  bin.  It  would 
also  be  finer,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  wine 
to  continue  for  many  years  in  contact  with  the  crust 
and  cork  without  being  deteriorated  in  bouquet 

I  know  this  is  a  most  heterodox  opinion  about  old 
port,  but  I  have  often  seen  proofs  of  its  correctness ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  almost  every  tliird 
cork,  containing  very  old  wine,  is  decayed  and  has  a 
bad  smell,  which  it  of  course  imparts  to  the  wine. 
I  do  not  say  that  port  ever  has  a  dehcate  bouquet ; 
for  only  a  drop  of  brandy  let  fall  into  the  finest  glass 
of  any  wine  will  immediately  deaden  its  flavour,  and 
ports  have  often  twenty-five  gallons  of  proof  spirit 
added  to  a  pipe ;  but  even  port,  with  aU  its  strength, 
when  it  has  been  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  more 
years  in  bottle,  lias  generally  what  is  known  among 
wine-merchants  as  the  'bottle-stink;'  and  if,  with 
this  same  '  bottle-stink,'  it  is  declared  to  be,  and 
buyers  believe  it  to  be,  a  'real  vintage  1820,'  ten 
guineas  per  dozen  will  be  a  small  price  for  it. 

A  few  years  ago  anything  black  enough,  and 
with  a  touch  of  the  elegant  '  bottle-stink,'  was  im- 
mediately saleable  at  high  prices;  and  much  ran- 
sacking at  public  sales,  as  well  as  in  public-houses, 
there  was,  to  find  such  profitable  merchandise. 

I  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  reason,  nor  can  I 
comprehend,  why  port,  if  it  be  really  fine  and  mature, 
should  not  be  quite  as  good  when  drunk  fii-om  the 
wood   as  from  bottle ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  if  it 
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were  carefully  matured  to  a  perfectly  ripe  state  in 
the  cask,  it  would  be  generally  much  better  than  it 
is  usually  found  in  bottle.  I  know  to  what  com- 
ments I  expose  myself  in  expressing  such  opinions, 
but  am  ready  to  give  my  reasons  for  them.  The 
famous  wine  of  1834  resembled  1820,  with  as  much 
sweetness  but  less  body.  It  was  also  brought  over 
and  put  in  bottle  too  soon,  which  many  had  after- 
wards cause  to  repent.  The  '34's  lost  colour 
rapidly;  and  after  that  vintage  there  were  large 
stocks  in  Villa  Nova  and  in  bottle  here,  with  more 
sweetness,  but  without  the  full  rich  vinosity  which 
ensures  goodness  if  kept  long  enough. 

Froml834  there  was  nofine  vintage  till  1840,  which 
was  firm,  dry,  and»  stout,  with  colour ;  which  proved 
invaluable,  by  enabling  the  holders  of  the  unsaleable 
pale  sweet  stocks  to  give  them  colour  and  dryness. 
Vintages  '42  and  '44  were  first-rate  years  ;  and  '47 
was  excellent,  though  generally  much  overrated, 
being  devoid  of  that  delicate  softness  which  is  so 
agreeable.  Some  of  that  vintage,  early  bottled,  is 
scarcely  fit  for  use  even  now,  and  will  never  be  equal 
to  those  wliich  were  allowed  to  get  rid  of  their 
coarse  parts  in  wood. 

Since  1847,  there  have  been  several  very  good 
vintages ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  port  is  losing 
caste,  and  is  seldom  seen  on  the  table  of  the  '  higher 
classes;'  dnd  we  all  know  that  when  anything  in 
this  country  has  become  '  vulgar '  its  fate  is  sealed. 

Not  forgetful  of  the  difference  in  strength,  of  the 
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body  and  the  stomach,  at  thirty  and  at  sixty,  yet  in 
bringing  back  to  memory  the  fine,  soft,  silky  bins 
of  olden  times,  and  the  pleasant  ease  with  which 
half-a-dozen  friends  would  empty  a  dozen  bottles,  it 
is  diflScult  to  suppose  that  this  could  have  been  a 
very  usual  occurrence  had  the  wine  been  as  strong 
as  it  now  generally  is.  It  should  be  recollected, 
also,  that  in  those  days,  especially  among  bachelors, 
a  party  seldom  broke  up  without  a  tumbler  or  two 
of  brandy  and  water  after  all  the  wine.  These  were 
bad  habits,  undoubtedly  ;  I  am  not  defending  them, 
but  only  stating  facts. 

It  is  true,,  that  the  dinner  hour  was  early,  and, 
among  many,  the  hour  of  rising  from  table  was 
late ;  the  guardians  of  the  night  were  '  Charleys,' 
indulgent  to  the  sounds  of  loud  merriment,  and  in 
all  respects  a  contrast  to  '  Peel's  poUce.'  Those  who 
recur  to  that  period,  cannot  have  forgotten  that  when 
gentlemen  dined  alone,  they  seldom  left  the  table 
before  eleven  o'clock,  and  were  generally  tipsy.  So 
it  was,  also,  at  pubUc  dinners,  where  at  least  two 
bottles  were  drunk  by  each.  Port  was  the  invariable 
wine  after  dinner,  and  any  one  drinking  white  wine 
was  then  considered  pecuhar. 

Now,  tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis ; 
and  a  good  change  it  is.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  jolly  drinking  parties  still ;  but  the  late  hour 
of  dinner  in  general  renders  it  now  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  desired,  to  remain  long  at  table  after- 
wards;  and  almost  all  that  is  used  during  dinner 
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is  sherry,  champagne,  with  other  white  wines. 
The  days  of  the  'horse-shoe  round  the  fire,'  and 
the  exciting  but  agreeable  discussions  of  port  and 
poUtics,  are  things  of  the  past,  except  among  a 
few  '  veterans.* 

At  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  drinking  was 
mere  child's  play  in  comparison  with  the  extent 
to  which  it  had  formerly  been  carried ;  and  the 
descriptions  which  elderly  men  gave  of  their  '  social ' 
recollections  were  rather  astounding,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned in  my  '  General  Bemarks.' 

Since  that  chapter  was  written,  I  have  met  with 
the  following  description  of  the  habits  and  manners 
of  '  the  best  society'  about  the  year  1815,  in  Captain 
Gronow's  curious  and  interesting  Reminiscences. 
My  own  recollection  does  not  extend  to  *  six 
bottles,'  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  facts,  although 
they  may  appear  almost  incredible  to  this  sober 
generation:  — 

Drinking  and  play  were  more  universally  indulged  in 
then  than  at  the  present  time,  and  many  men  still  living 
must  remember  the  couple  of  bottles  of  port^  at  least, 
which  accompanied  his  dinner  in  those  days.  Indeed, 
female  society,  amongst  the  upper  classes,  was  most  noto- 
riously neglected  ;  except,  perhaps,  by  romantic  foreigners, 
who  were  the  heroes  of  many  a  fashionable  adventure  that 
fed  the  clubs  with  ever  acceptable  scandal.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  husbands  spent  their  days  in  the 
hunting-field,  or  were  entirely  occupied  with  politics,  and 
always  away  from  home  during  the  day ;  whilst  the  dinner 
party,  commencing  at  seven  or  eight,  frequently  did  not 
break  up  before  one  in  the  morning.     There  were  then 
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four  and  even  five  bottle  men ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
saved  them  was  drinking  very  slowly,  and  out  of  very 
small  glasses.  The  learned  head  of  the  law.  Lord  Eldon^ 
and  his  brother.  Lord  Stowell,  used  to  say  that  they  had 
drunk  more  bad  port  than  any  two  men  in  England; 
indeed,  the  former  was  rather  apt  to  be  overtaken,  and  to 
speak  occasionally  somewhat  thicker  than  natural  after 
long  and  heavy  potations.  The  late  Lords  Panmure, 
DuflFerin,  and  Blayney,  wonderful  to  relate,  were  six 
bottle  men  at  this  time ;  and  I  really  think  that  if  ^  the 
good  society  of  1815'  could  appear  before  their  more 
moderate  descendants,  in  the  state  they  were  generally 
reduced  to  after  dinner,  the  modems  would  pronounce 
their  ancestors  fit  for  nothing  but  bed. 

I  venture  to  make  the  following  further  extracts 
from  Captain  Gronow,  not  only  in  reference  to 
drinking,  but  to  eating.  It  is  often  stated,  probably 
with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  heavy  joints  require 
heavy  wine,  and  that  nothing  will  have  a  more 
powerful  influence  in  inducing  a  taste  for  light,  or 
natural  wine,  than  lighter  and  more  scientific 
cookery. 

Even  in  the  best  houses,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  the 
dinners  were  wonderftilly  solid,  hot,  and  stimulating. 
The  menu  of  a  grand  dinner  was  thus  composed :  — 

Mulligatawny  and  turtle  soups  were  the  first  dishes 
placed  before  you ;  a  little  lower,  the  eye  met  with  the 
familiar  salmon  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  the  turbot, 
surrounded  by  smelts,  at  the  other.  The  first  course  was 
siure  to  be  followed  by  a  saddle  of  mutton  or  a  piece  of 
roast  beef;  and  then  you  could  take  your  oath  that  fowls, 
tongue,  and  ham,  would  as  assiuredly  succeed,  as  darkness 
after  day.  A  prime  difl&culty  to  overcome  was  the  placmg 
on  your  fork,  and  finally  in  your  mouth,  some  half  dozen 
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diflferent  eatables  which  occupied  your  plate  at  the  same 
time.  For  example,  your  plate  would  contain,  say,  a 
slice  of  turkey,  a  piece  of  stuffing,  a  sausage,  pickles,  a 
slice  of  tongue,  cauliflower,  and  potatoes.  According  to 
habit  and  custom,  a  judicious  and  careful  selection  from 
this  little  bazaar  of  good  things  was  to  be  made,  with  an 
endeavour  to  place  a  portion  of  each  in  your  mouth  at  the 
same  moment ;  in  fact,  it  appeared  to  me  that  we  used  to 
do  all  our  compound  cookery  between  our  jaws. 

The  wines  were  chiefly  port,  sherry,  and  hock ;  claret, 
and  even  burgundy,  being  then  designated  *poor,  thin, 
washy  stufl*.' 

A  perpetual  thirst  seemed  to  come  over  people,  both 
men  and  women,  as  soon  as  they  had  tasted  their  soup ; 
as  from  that  moment  everybody  was  taking  wine  with 
everybody  else  till  the  close  of  the  dinner ;  and  such  wine 
as  produced  that  class  of  cordiality  which  frequently 
wanders  into  stupefaction. 

How  all  this  sort  of  eating  and  drinking  ended  was 
obvious,  from  the  prevalence  of  gout,  and  the  necessity  of 
everyone  making  the  pill-box  his  constant  bedroom  com- 
panion. 

It  may  serve  to  explain,  also,  why  early  deaths 
were  more  common  then  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  a  usual  custom  in  Manchester  for  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  have  a  dinner  on  the 
chief  market-day  for  all  who  chose  to  partake  of  it ; 
and  it  is  related  of  the  '  Cheeryble  Brothers,'  who 
thought  nothing  of  buying  eight  or  ten  pipes  at  a 
time,  that  they  and  their  friends  would  sit  down 
after  'Change  on  Tuesday  and  not  rise  again  till 
'Qiange  hour  on  Thursday.  I  remember  well  the 
first  time  I  heard  a  gentleman  in  Manchester  ask 
those  at  his  table,  not  long  after  dinner,  whether 
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they  would  have  more  wine  or  adjourn  to  the 
dra¥Eing-room.  This  is  now  usual,  but  at  that  time 
it  was  thought  a  strange  innovation,  and  was  highly 
disapproved  of  by  many. 

In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  was  better  port  to  be 
had  than  among  the  manufacturers  in  the  north  of 
England ;  because  many  bought  pipes  of  the  best 
vintages,  and  kept  a  succession  in  their  cellars, 
priding  themselves  on  having  their  wine  old  and  of 
the  highest  quality.  Port  was  a  constant  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  rivalry.  Now  they  expend  more  of  their 
money  on  paintings  and  fine  arts,  and,  unless  it  be 
among  a  few  intimate  friends,  the  word  wine  is  rarely 
mentioned;  and  when  its  use  becomes  general  it 
will  be  as  little  alluded  to  as  beef  or  mutton. 

Oporto  merchants  and  growers  must  exert  them- 
selves to  meet  the  changes  whicli  have  occurred 
already,  and  still  more  those  which  are  sure  to 
follow.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  lialf  Por- 
tugal has  had  a  practical  monopoly  in  its  trade  with 
England,  to  their  mutual  disadvantage;  but  tliose 
days  are  gone,  and  slie  must  henceforth  figlit  her 
own  battle  unaided.  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  quite 
able  to  do  so ;  but  to  succeed  she  must  throw  oil'  all 
shackles  and  enter  into  the  field  of  free  trade;  otlier- 
wise  nothing  can  prevent  Oporto  dwindling  down  to 
the  condition  into  which  Lisbon  has  fallen  from  her 
once  prominent  position  for  enteri)rise  and  extent  of 
her  commerce. 

Excepting  a  considerable  amount  of  British  mnnu- 
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factures  imported  into  Oporto,  chiefly  for  smuggling 
into  Spain,  her  wealth  is  nearly  dependent  upon 
wine ;  and  that  portion  formerly  sent  to  the  Brazils 
(at  a  much  lower  price  than  shipments  to  England), 
has  been  latterly  seriously  diminished  by  the  cheap, 
strong,  and  excellent  kinds  from  the  south  of 
France.  The  proportion  of  wines  of  Portugal  to 
aU  kinds  consumed  in  England,  from  1787  to  1795, 
averaged  above  70  per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  about 
4,000,000  gallons  for  a  population  of  12,500,000. 
In  1831,  the  proportion  was  44  per  cent,  the 
quantity  2,707,734  gallons,  the  population  about 
23,000,000.  In  1862,  the  proportion  was  2397 
per  cent.,  the  quantity  2,349,954  gallons,  the  popu- 
lation about  29,000,000. 

The  duty  per  gallon,  during  that  period,  has  been 
8/1,  4/10,  6/9,  7/,  8/3,  9/  4/10  (m  1825),  5/6, 
and  5/9.  •  By  the  late  reduction,  at  the  mininum 
strength  of  port,  3/,  2/6,  2/11,  and  2/6  up  to  42'' 
of  strength.  Until  1815,  wars  alone,  independent 
of  other  circimistances,  caused  such  interruptions 
to  the  natural  course  of  trade,  that  anyone  looking 
at  the  rate  of  duty,  and  inferring  thence  an  increase 
or  diminution  of  consumption,  would  ground  his 
argument  upon  a  fallacious  basis;  especially  if  he 
does  not  at  the  same  time  take  into  calculation  the 
price  of  the  wine  itself. 

Without  going  back  one  hundred  years,  when  the 
price  of  a  pipe  of  port  is  said  to  have  been  from  6/.  to 
8/.,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price  at  the  latter  end 
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of  the  last  century  was  from  14/.  to  18/. ;  and  it  is  also 
unquestionable  that  the  prices  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  have  been  from  30/.  to  70/. ;  though, 
before  the  vine  disease,  fine  parcels  could  often  be 
picked  up  in  the  docks  at  8/.  or  10/.  below  the 
lowest  of  the  quotations  of  the  houses  with  known 
brands.. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  those  fine  old  kinds 
which  by  time  had  thrown  off  their  coarseness 
were  long  almost  valueless  ;  and  I  remember  others 
which,  from  their  richness  and  fruitiness  and  new- 
ness, could  scarcely  be  called  wine,  bringing  70/. 
and  more. 

Besides  the  houses  with  a  foreign  connection,  there 
are  Portuguese,  usually  called  speculators,  some  of 
them  very  rich,  whose  business  it  is  to  invest  large 
amoimts  in  wine  for  shipment  to  the  Brazils,  and 
for  supplying  shippers  whose  capital  is  small,  but  to 
whom,  if  trustworthy,  credit  for  two  or  three  years 
is  often  given. 

However  high  the  opinion  of  some,  in  respect  to 
the  fine  quality  of  port,  may  be,  it  is  not  shared  by 
the  official  tasters  appointed  by  the  Alto  Douro  Com- 
pany ;  for  so  late  as  1858,  after  representing  to  the 
government  that '  it  can  never  be  brought  into  proper 
estimation  without  the  aid  of  protective  laws,'  they  go 
on  to  state  that,  by  the  sale  of  bilhetes,  or  permits, 
wines  *  are  introduced  for  exportation  which  have 
not  been  qualified  by  the  jury  created  by  law  ; '  and 
thus,  *  the  purchasers  of  such  permits,  infringing  the 
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law,  convey  wines  under  a  false  denomination  to 

foreign  markets,  and  carry  on  a  fraudulent  trade.' 

This    is    rather    strong    language    in  reference  to 

'  British  merchants,'  but,  were  it  not  extracted  from 

an  official  document,  the  concluding  sentence  would 

scarcely  be  believed  authentic :  — 

The  Douro  faormers  aore  of  opinion  that  the  promptest 
and  most  efficacious  measures  for  establishing  the  com- 
mercial credit  of  Oporto  would  be  to  examine  every 
pipe  of  port  wine  actually  existing  in  the  merchants' 
stocks,  approved  and  legalised  for  exportation;  to  piuify 
these  deposits,  and  to  reduce  the  rejected  wines  to  brandy, 
or  to  sell  them  in  this  country  (Portugal)  for  what  they 
will  fetch,  for  account  of  their  owners. 

These  tasters,  even  had  they  originally  good 
palates,  must  get  them  destroyed  by  their  constant 
tasting  of  new  wines,  the  jeropiga,  and  the  brandies ; 
and  their  instructions  are  to  reject  all  that  are  not 
only  strong,  but  which  could  spare  some  of  their 
strength  and  colour. 

It  is  declared  by  all  Oporto  merchants  that  we 
must  never  again  expect  ports  at  14/.  to  18/.  as  they 
were  about  1798,  when  the  very  choicest  did  not 
exceed  20/. ;  but  notwithstanding  these  opinions, 
I  am  convinced  that  were  all  restrictions  abolished, 
it  would  soon  foUow  that  ports  would  not  be  much 
higher  priced  than  at  those  quotations.  There 
would  be  wines  from  many  other  localities  outside 
the  present  lines  of  demarcation ;  they  would  be 
not  only  of  a  Ughter  kind,  naturally,  but  they 
would  have  less  spirit  added ;  and  would  cost  the 
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grower  much  less  than  those  grown  on  the  favoured 
twenty-four  miles  on  the  Upper  Douro,  or  smuggled 
in  from  the  neighbourhood  by  means  of  surreptitious 
bilhetes. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  bonding  system  in 
England,  in  1802,  wines  were  landed  at  wharves ; 
and  I  have  been  told  that  Tower  Hill  was  often 
completely  covered  with  casks ;  by  which  the  loss,  the 
pillaging,  and  the  tricks  to  cheat  the  revenue  were 
constant  and  enormous. 

Ports  came,  then,  ahnost  entirely  from  the  Lower 
Corgo,  nearer  Oporto  than  the  Upper  Corgo ;  they 
were  Ughter  than  those  now  made,  and  had  less 
spirit  added.  They  were  usually  kept  for  two  or 
three  years  before  shipment,  being  carefully 
fined  and  racked  during  that  period.  On  arrival, 
the  shipping  houses  placed  those  which  were  not 
already  sold  in  their  bonded  cellars ;  and  those 
who  bought  them  placed  them  in  their  own 
cellars,  where  they  again  racked  or  treated  them 
according  to  their  judgment.  Two  houses  in  the 
private  trade  stiU  existing,  were  very  noted  for  their 
ports — one  of  them  for  having  a  hght  pleasant 
kind,  and  the  other  for  a  clarety  flavour  and  dryness. 
The  first  is  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  frequent 
fining  and  racking;  and  the  other  to  the  house 
being  large  importers  of  claret,  and  using  the  claret 
lees  and  a  Uttle  of  the  wine  to  dry  and  flavour 
the  port. 

At  that  period,  also,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
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certain  demand  for  whatever  quantity  could  be 
offered  of  any  fine  vintage ;  and  it  was  only  necessary 
for  the  few  English  firms  then  existing  in  Oporto  to 
write  to  their  customers,  informing  them  that  a 
vintage  was  very  fine,  to  receive  replies  begging 
that  50,  100,  or  200  pipes  might  be  kept  for  them. 
There  were  then  comparatively  few  wine  merchants 
in  the  kingdom,  and  these  bought  largely,  supplying 
the  smaller  dealers. 

The  quantities  formerly  shipped  to  England  are 
astonishing.  In  1799  it  exceeded  57,000  pipes,  and 
from  that  time  to  1810,  it  averaged  about  44,000. 
In  1820,  it  was  21,196  ;  in  1830,  19,038 ;  in  1840, 
23,204 ;  in  1850,  25,400 ;  and  in  1862,  24,832 
pipes. 

During  the  period  from  1799  to  1860,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  about 
15,000,000  to  above  29,000,000. 

A  statement  made  by  me  on  another  occasion  ias 
to  the  price  at  which  port  was  formerly  sold  to 
private  customers  in  bottle  has  often  been  ques- 
tioned ;  nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  now 
give  my  authorities,  both  of  whom  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Henshaw  and  Mr.  Bennett  that  they  were  fellow- 
apprentices,  and  recollected  well  that  the  usual  and 
understood  price  of  port  was  21/  per  dozen,  and 
that  thirteen  bottles  were  then  always  sent  as  a 
dozen.  They  both  described  the  port  of  that  time 
as  greatly  lighter  than  that  which  came  afterwards 
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into  vogue,  and  that  it  consequently  became  earlier 
fit  for  use. 

A  firm-holding  crust  is,  of  course,  of  great  im^ 
portance,  but  the  desire  for  a  heavy  crust  and  a  dark 
stained  cork  seems  a  mistake ;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  should  be  disposed  to  form  a  more  favourable 
impression  by  seeing  it  light,  and  the  cork  Kttle 
stained — ^not  owing  to  its  having  been  a  short  time 
in  bottle,  but  to  the  wine  having  been  ripe  for 
bottling. 

No  one  seems  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason 
why  some  crusts  slip  and  others  adhere.  My  own 
idea  is  that  a  new  wine  will  rarely  give  a  firm 
crust,  because  the  gross  parts  fall  too  rapidly  and  in 
too  great  quantities  to  be  able  to  fix  themselves  to 
the  rough  parts  of  the  glass;  and  therefore  when 
the  bottle  is  moved  it  slips  off  and  injures  the 
limpidity. 

When  the  wine  is  older,  and  has  been  racked  Irom 
its  lees  and  fined,  the  deposits  will  fall  more  slowly 
in  smaller  particles,  and  wiU  be  more  likely  to  take 
hold  of  projections  or  hollows  in  the  lower  side  of 
the  bottle. 

In  bottling  port  it  is  customary,  even  when  new 
bottles  are  known  to  be  perfectly  clean,  to  rinse  them 
with  shot,  as  it  is  beheved  that  this  makes  the  crust 
hold  better ;  which  is  probably  caused  by  the  shot 
roughening  the  inner  sides  and  knocking  off  the 
smooth  *  bloom '  on  new  bottles. 
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Port,  from  the  quantity  of  colour,  &c.,  it  contains, 
is  very  easily  *  chilled,'  as  its  constituent  parts  on 
that  account  require  more  heat  to  hold  them  in 
solution  than  any  other  wine.  If  it  be  a  strong 
heavy  kind  its  fermentative  principle  will  rectify 
this ;  but  if  old  and  hght,  it  often  takes  a  long  time 
to  become  bright  again. 

A  warm  cellar,  and  still  more  quickly  the  heat  of 
a  fire,  or  placing  the  bottle  in  warm  water,  will 
dissolve  the  floating  opaque  parts. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  grievous  com- 
plaints against '  sweet '  port,  for  it  is  often  hke  syrup ; 
but  this  fault  will  continue  while  dealers  and  drinkers 
require  more  colour  and  body  than  the  juice  of  any 
grape  can  supply.  The  natural  consequence  has 
been  a  call  for  *  dry ; '  but  this  frequently  leads  to 
disappointment,  because  dryness  is  generally  the 
result  of  bad  seasons,  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  the  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect 
wine. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  demand  for  port  may  be 
resuscitated  by  any  house  of  capital,  experience, 
and  energy  which  will  resume  the  course  practised 
previous  to  1820,  when  port  was  the  favourite  wine 
of  this  country.  There  is  not,  and  was  not  any 
mystery  about  it ;  for  it  was  simply  to  retain  the  wine 
in  Oporto  about  three  years,  racking  and  fining  it 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  shipping  it.  If  origi- 
nally good  and  well  fermented,  and  with  less  spirit 
than  is  now  added,  it  will  be  a  fine,  fresh,  good  wine 
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with  sufficient  colour,  and  will  be  in  perfection  in 
four  or  five  years. 

On  arrival  it  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  give  it 
another  fining  and  racking,  to  put  it  still  earlier 
forward.  The  albumen  in  whites  of  eggs  and 
isinglass,  both  from  their  weight  and  their  com- 
bination with  portions  constituting  the  wine,  carry 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cask  some  of  the  colour  as 
well  as  of  the  body,  and  should  therefore  be 
used  cautiously.  Backing  has  less  efiect,  being 
little  more  than  drawing  ofi*  the  bright  part  from 
the  lees. 

As  a  rule  almost  invariable,  ports  with  the  hard 
stalky  dryness,  which  are  often  liked  from  their 
contrast  to  those  with  sweetness,  are  the  produce  of 
a  cold  and  unfavourable  season. 

I  remember  once  getting  thirty  or  forty  dozens  of 
this  kind  from  a  gentleman's  cellar  —  very  old,  and 
as  black  and  dry  as  a  piece  of  burned  stick,  with  a 
dead  heavy  flavour.  It  was  very  difierent  from  what 
I  considered  fine  old  port ;  but  a  few  professed  con- 
noisseurs having  tasted  it,  immediately  divided  it 
among  them  at  a  high  price,  and  I  often  heard  it 
praised  afterwards. 

Very  excellent  white  port  is  still  produced,  though 
in  small  quantities.  In  good  years,  the  common  red 
kind  used  in  wine-shops  is  very  pleasant ;  but  ever 
since  the  vine  disease,  it  has  been  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  who  could  formerly  afibrd  to  drink  wine. 

When  the  produce  of  very  hot  seasons  has  been 
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put  into  bottle  before  being  allowed,  by  fermentation 
in  bulk,  to  reduce  the  saccharine  and  deposit  a 
portion  of  the  v^etable  matter,  little  change  can 
be  expected  to  take  place  for  many  years ;  simply 
because,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  in  a  bottle,  there 
is  not  fermentative  matter  sufficient  to  enable  the 
process  to  operate  except  at  a  very  slow  rate. 

But  the  same  wine,  if  it  has  been  kept  in  cask 
imtil  it  has  ripened  by  the  deposit  of  its  lees,  and 
haa  been  occasionally  freed  from  them  by  racking, 
will  turn  out  in  bottle  the  best  that  can  be  expected 
of  any  wine  with  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  spirit 
^ded  to  its  own  natural  strength. 

While  offering  these  remarks,  the  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Times^  of  December  24,  1807,  and 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  was  sent  to  me. 
It  will  be  foimd  in  the  Appendix,  but  I  here  make 
the  following  extracts.  The  Mr.  Ballantyne  whose 
name  is  attached  was  evidently  an  experienced  wine 
merchant,  and  he  gives  an  insight  into  the  practical 
working  of  the  trade  and  the  social  habits  of  the 
people,  in  a  more  vivid  and  truthful  manner  than  I 
have  ever  before  seen.  It  is  strange  to  read  the  de- 
scription by  Christopher  Smith  (in  all  probability 
Alderman  Smith,  the  head  of  the  still  existing  firm 
of  Sebastian  Smith  and  Co.)  of  the  manner  of  drinking 
at  that  period  : — 

When  he  attained  manhood,  he  drank  wine  at  taverns 
at  8d,  per  quart,  served  up  in  a  curious  pewter  mea- 
sure. .  .  .  When  a  good  pipe  of  port  on  draught 
was  grown  flat,  a  hogshead  was  filled,  and  in  time  put  on 
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draught,  and  lastly  was  put  in  a  half-hogshead ;  and  those 
casks  were  seldom  clean,  and  therefore  it  was  often  very 
bad  in  inns  and  taverns.     .     .     . 

Wines  long  kept  at  Oporto  grow  tawny,  vapid,  and  get 
what  we  call  in  Oporto  the  country  taste.  Those  who  took 
my  advice  ordered  two-year- old  wine,  and  obtained  more 
praise  from  their  customers  than  ever  before.     .     •     . 

About  the  year  1790  and  1791,  I  had  about  170  wine 
merchants  chiefly  taking  their  port  wine  from  me  (among 
all  of  whom  there  were  not  ten  who  sought  cheap  wine), 
and  these  mostly  great  importers,  who  sold  to  publicans 
and  the  lesser  dealers,  making  no  pretensions  to  supply 
gentlemen's  tables. 

White  port  was  very  subject  to  ferment  in  summer  and 
to  grow  foul  in  winter,  when  we  mixed  a  little  TeneriflFe, 
which  mproved  its  flavour,  and  prevented  any  further 
fermentation ;  and  when  a  pipe  of  red  port  became  too  old 
for  our  customers,  we  enriched  it  to  their  taste  with  newer 
wine ;  for  at  that  time  superannuated  port  was  not  esteemed. 

The  writer  states  that  when  he  wrote  (in  1807) 
the  shipment  to  England  of  port,  red  and  white, 
was  38,973  pipes,  and  of  sherry  11,000  butts.  In 
1862  the  quantities  were  24,832  pipes  of  port,  and 
52,876  butts  of  sherry. 

We  learn  from  this  valuable  letter  that  sherry 
was  scarcely  known  till  about  1780,  and  that  pre- 
vious to  its  introduction  white  port  was  much  used ; 
as  also  wines  from  Lisbon,  as  may  be  seen  more  at 
length  in  treating  of  lisbon.  In  a  former  chapter,  I 
have  stated  my  beUef,  after  a  good  deal  of  investi- 
gation, that  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  our  forefathers  drank  '  light  wines ; '  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  drank  coarse,  ill-made,  com- 
pounded wines,  such  as  would  now  be  abominated. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  here  a  drawing  of  a 
lodge  in  Villa  Nova,  and  a  description  of  the  whole 
process  of  the  trade  there,  so  clear  and  excellent 
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that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  generally  interesting. 
It  is  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gassiot,  the  able  head 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Martinez,  Gassiot,  &  Co.,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  trial  lately  against  the  London  Dock 
Company. 

The  lodges^  as  they  are  called  in  Villa  Nova,  in 
which  the  wines  are  kept,  are  large  isolated  ware- 
houses, from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  rocky  hill ; 
and  present  a  very  pleasing  efiect,  looking  across  the 
river  from  Oporto. 

In  his  evidence,  M.  Gassiot  says  : — 

The  wines  that  arrive  from  the  wine  country  after  the 
vintage,  about  March,  April,  and  May,  are  entered  im- 
mediately in  this  manner:    Bought,  No.  so-and-so,  ten 
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pipes,  eleven  pipes,  twelve  pipes ;  generally  about  seventy 
pipes  at  a  time.  The  fact  is  entered  in  the  lodge  diary  ; 
that  is  the  first  operation.  When  the  vintage  wines  have 
all  come  down,  they  are  tasted,  one  by  one,  by  the  proper 
authorised  cooper,  who  examines  each.  He  exercises  his 
judgment^  and  separates  the  wines  into  one,  two,  or  more 
lots ;  and,  when  the  entire  purchase  that  was  made  in  the 
wine  country  has  been  received,  then  comes  the  operation 
of  general  lotting  for  that  vintage. 

Afterwards  follows  the  operation  of  blending,  and  bring* 
ing  the  lots  into  perfect  uniformity  together;  and  the 
mode  in  which  that  has  been  done,  I  can  better  exemplify 
by  this  drawing  of  a  lodge  of  wine  stores  in  Oporto. 
Twenty-one  casks,  or  forty-two,  or  sixty-three,  in  twenty- 
ones,  are  made  up  according  to  the  number  of  pipes  it  is 
intended  to  make  of  this  particular  lot ;  a  can,  containing 
an  almude,  which  is  about  five  gallons  and  a  half  (the 
twenty-first  part  of  a  pipe)  is  filled  out  of  one  of  these  pipes. 

This  is  a  drawing  of  a  lodge  at  Villa  Nova.  The  can 
that  you  see  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  coopers  is  a  can 
that  contains  an  almude  of  wine  out  of  one  of  the  pipes ; 
another  can  resting  on  one  of  the  pipes  also  contains  an 
almude,  the  twenty-first  part  of  a  pipe. 

From  the  pipe  that  is  intended  to  be  operated  upon  firsts 
one  almude  at  a  time  is  taken  and  put  into  each  of  the 
other  pipes,  that  is,  one  almude  into  each  pipe.  We  have 
now  got  rid  of  one  pipe ;  we  have  put  it  into  twenty-one 
empty  casks ;  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  twenty-one.  We 
then  take  another  pipe,  as  near  the  same  quality  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  judge,  and  divide  that  in  the  same  way, 
putting  one  almude  of  that  pipe  into  each  of  the  other 
twenty-one  pipes,  and  so  we  go  on  until  we  have  taken 
twenty-one  pipes  of  wine  that  come  from  the  Douro  and 
blended  them  together.  Then,  having  done  that,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  add  a  little  brandy.  There  is  a 
measure  called  a  Canada;  it  is  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
almude ;  and  sometimes  half  a  canada,  or  a  canada,  or  a 
Canada  and  a  half,  is  put  into  each  cask :  a  pipe  consists 
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of  twenty-one  almudes  and  six  canadas.  I  have  now  gone 
through  the  process  that  is  adopted,  and  made  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  my  trade^  aa  regards  making 
up  the  vintage  wines. 

The  next  operation  I  will  describe  to  you  is  the  purchases 
of  wine  made  in  Villa  Nova  from  speculators.  The  way  in 
which  all  shipping  houses,  before  the  oi'dium,  used  to 
manage,  was  this :  all  the  wines  that  are  purchased  in  the 
wine  country  are  of  course  obliged  to  be  paid  for  in  ready 
money;  at  least,  I  am  obliged  to  pay  what  is  called  a 
signal  on  shipment,  the  moment  I  make  my  bargain  with 
the  farmers.  At  midsummer  and  Michaelmas  I  give  what 
are  called  escritoa^  or  what  would  be  called  bills  here, 
payable  in  Oporto;  and  at  Michaelmas  I  have  paid  for 
every  pipe  of  wine  I  have  bought  in  the  Douro. 

I  pay  a  deposit  the  moment  I  make  my  purchase ;  I 
receive  my  wines  in  February,  but  I  do  not  make  my 
second  payment  till  midsummer ;  at  Michaelmas  I  have 
paid  for  all  my  vintage  wines.  I  am  not  able  to  ship  my 
wines  at  once ;  they  are  not  fit  for  shipping  till  the  year 
lifter,  and  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  lordships  and  the 
jury  that  it  would  require  a  very  large  capital  to  ship 
2,000  pipes  of  wine  per  annum.  The  mode  in  which  the 
business  is  done  by  wealthy  and  respectable  houses  with 
capital  is  to  purchase  as  many  wines  as  they  can  afford  to 
pay  for.  fif  it  is  a  fine  vintage,'  my  late  partner  used 
to  say,  'sell  your  shirt  to  buy  wine.' 

There  are  speculators  at  Oporto,  many  of  them  men  of 
great  wealth  and  very  great  respectability :  many  are 
Fidalgos.  Persons  of  that  class  are  always  buyers,  and  the 
farmers  know  it ;  therefore  we  cannot  buy  the  moderate- 
priced  wines  so  cheaply  as  they  can.  We  are  jealous  at  Oporto 
as  well  as  in  London  ;  all  are  desirous  to  get  the  best  wines 
they  can,  and  give  sometimes  ridiculous  prices  for  them. 
The  farmers  know  that,  and  keep  up  their  prices;  they  know 
that  they  can  always  sell  their  wines  to  the  Portuguese 
speculators,  and  we  cannot  buy  wine  of  that  class  so 
cheaply  as  they  can. 
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These  Portuguese  speculators  have  large  stocks  of 
wine;  I  know  that  when  I  was  in  Oporto  one  of  them 
had  10,000  or  15,000  pipes  of  wine ;  I  purchased  very 
largely  of  him,  and  I  think  he  must  have  had  as  many  as 
that.  In  former  times  (and  I  am  now  speaking  of  a  time 
when  there  was  more  wine  than  would  have  flooded  the 
docks),  these  parties  used  to  have  large  quantities  of  wine ; 
and  we  might  at  any  time,  or  within  a  week,  buy  1,000 
pipes  or  10,000  pipes,  and  they  would  give  us  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  years'  credit.  My  house  was  ofiered  3,000 
pipes  of  wine  at  five  years'  credit,  by  Visconde  Ferreira,  if 
I  would  buy  them. 

You  see,  then,  our  operations  were  very  simple,  and 
we  could  carry  on  a  large  business  with  a  comparatively 
moderate  amount  of  capital,  because  the  large  trade  in 
this  country  is  not  a  trade  in  fine  wine,  but  for  good, 
useful,  honest,  sound  wine — wine  that  will  not  turn  out 
bad,  but  which  has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  superlative 
wine. 

I  purchase  in  Villa  Nova  a  quantity  of  wine  of  a 
speculator,  say  a  couple  of  hundred  pipes;  those  wines 
are  received  into  the  lodge,  as  I  have  already  described 
to  you,  and  they  are  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
I  have  described  with  regard  to  the  vintage  wines. 

We  exercise  the  best  judgment  we  can ;  we  do  not  buy 
these  wines  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them,  but  the 
moment  we  get  them,  perhaps  within  a  week  of  the  time 
of  our  receiving  them  into  the  lodge,  comes  the  opera- 
tion of  blending  them,  refreshing  them  with  some  of  our 
fine  new  wines,  and  making  them  fit  for  the  English 
market. 

If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  go  through  my  statement ; 
I  will  get  rid  of  the  lodge  diary  altogether,  and  you  will 
never  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again.  I  have  described 
to  your  lordships  and  the  jury  the  operations  that  are  gone 
through  with  regard  to  the  vintage  wines  and  the  wines  I 
buy  at  Villa  Nova;  I  will  now  describe,  if  you  please,  the 
mode  in  which  I  export  my  wines. 
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In  the  first  place,  every  house  has  its  distinctive  mark ; 
they  have,  first  of  all,  their  brand,  about  which  you  have 
heard  a  great  deal,  which  is  a  burnt  mark  at  the  end  of 
the  cask;  you  will  see  it  on  one  of  those  (referring  to 
the  drawing  before  produced).  There  is  a  burnt  mark  at 
the  end  of  the  cask ;  that  is  our  distinctive  brand,  which 
is  our  property,  and  which  cannot  be  imitated  by  other 
houses,  or  they  would  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law  for 
it;  but,  besides  that,  there  is  also  a  mark  cut  in,  not 
branded,  which  every  house  also  uses. 

For  instance,  the  plaintifis  in  this  case  have,  ever 
since  I  can  recollect  them,  had  a  distinctive  mark;  it 
has  been  a  house  of  the  highest  respectability,  in  former 
years  particularly.  They  had  a  distinctive  mark  —  a 
double  diamond ;  and  Dixon's  double  diamond  wines  are 
known  by  every  house  all  over  the  country,  and  would  be 
bought  without  being  tasted,  their  character  being  so  high 
and  so  well  known. 

We  have  also  distinctive  marks.  Instead  of  having  one 
mark,  we  have  three  marks :  we  have  three  diamonds  with 
grape,  0,  and  a  single  grape ;  and  those  marks  are  well 
known  throughout  the  trade ;  there  are  other  houses  who 
ship  double  diamonds  like  Mr.  Dixon,  and  there  are  others, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  who  put  on  three  diamonds,  the  grape, 
and  O's ;  but  they  must  not  put  on  our  brand ;  when  I 
speak,  therefore,  of  a  distinctive  mark,  I  mean  a  distinctive 
mark  coupled  with  a  brand. 

Now,  having  thus  described  the  brand,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  tell  you  what  we  do.  I  will  assume  that  one  of  my 
friends  (and  I  see  many  here  who  are  listening  to  what  I  say 
with  great  attention)  gives  me  an  order  for  ten  pipes  of  my 
three-diamond  wine ;  I  will  describe  to  you  the  mode  in 
which  I  should  execute  his  order. 

I  have  a  large  lot  prepared  of  three-diamond  wine, 
as  well  as  of  all  these  marks.  The  cooper  would  have 
instructions  on  a  slip  of  paper  similar  to  what  has  been 
shown  to  you  in  the  evidence  of  D'AImeida,  who  is  the 
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cooper  of  Messrs.  Gubian;  that  slip  would  be  handed 
over  by  my  manager  at  Oporto,  who  holds  my  procura- 
tion, and  he  would  say,  *  Prepare  ten  pipes  of  wine  for 
Mr.  Jones'  (or  rather  *to  be  marked  J,'  for  the  cooper 
knows  nothing  of  the  buyer).  He  takes  out  the  ten  pipes ; 
they  are  tasted  very  carefully,  and  in  all  probability,  having 
been  made  up  three  or  four  months,  they  may  be  a  little 
light;  and  a  little  new  wine,  or  a  little  peculiai-ly  choice 
wine,  which  we  keep  for  that  purpose,  to  preserve  identity 
of  colour,  would  be  put  in,  and  then  those  wines  would 
be  shipped. 

But  I  may  get  an  order  from  London,  not  for  my  fine 
wine,  but  for  my  lower-priced  wine,  and  then  the  operation 
would  be  this :  I  will  take  my  own  prices  at  the  finest 
times,  when  the  price  was  40i.,  and  when  I  used  to  ship 
good  useful  wines  at  ISL  Suppose  some  gentleman  gives 
me  an  order  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  pipes  at  25i.,  I  send 
that  order  out  to  my  house  at  Oporto. 

My  eldest  son,  who  is  present,  as  well  as  his  brother 
(both  are  my  partners),  if  in  Oporto,  exercises  his 
judgment ;  he  might  say,  *  These  wines  are  wanted 
at  25L  Presuming  we  have  never  shipped  any  of  that 
sort  before,  we  think  ten  almudes  out  of  the  lot  we  bought 
of  such  a  person  at  Oporto,  and  five  almudes  out  of  the 
lot  we  bought  of  such  another  person  (that  would  be 
fifteen),  and  six  almudes  out  of  our  fine  wine,  will  make 
up  a  very  good  wine.'  They  then  make  up  a  sample 
cask. 

We  make  up  the  sample  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and 
having  tasted  that  sample,  we  find  perhaps  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  good  as  we  intended  it  to  be ;  or  it  may  be  too 
good,  and  we  then  make  up  another  pipe  ;  and,  having  made 
up  our  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  perfectly  satisfied  our- 
selves as  to  its  quality,  the  shipment  is  made  up.  Now 
the  whole  of  that  operation,  including  everything,  appears 
in  figures  in  our  lodge  diary ;  and  it  does  so  in  every  diary 
of  every  house. 
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To  this  information  I  will  add  extracts  from  my 
note-book,  when  last  in  Oporto. 

The  first  is  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  a  pipe  of 

fine  wine  at  that  date* 

£    8.  d. 

Cost  at  the  farmer's,  say  for  a  fine  1840          .  12     0  0 

Cask 18  0 

Cartage  to  river 10  0 

Boatage  to  Oporto  and  oxen  hire  to  lodge       .  10  0 
Brandy,  3  almudes  (16  gallons),  20**  over  proof, 
at  4/6  per  gallon       ...  £4  10     0 
Less  16  gallons  wine    .         .         .     1   12     0 

2   18  0 

Leakage  and  evaporation,  at  4  per  cent,  on 

111 0  15     0 

Export  duty  and  fees 3     0    0 

Shipping  charges 0     5     0 

titerest  from  (say)  January  1,  for  two  years 

on  \n 1  14     0 

Rent,  say  3d  per  week  .         .         .         .       0  15     0 

Literest,  nine  months  from  date  of  shipping, 

on25i. 0  18     0 

Proportion  of  traveller's  expenses  in  England, 

sampling,  &c.,  say 10     0 

Commission  and  guarantee  in  England,  8  per 

cent,  on  (say)  40f 3     2     0 

£29  15     0 

In  looking  at  this  calculation  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  wines  of  every  class  and  brandy  have 
risen  immensely  since  the  oidium ;  which,  however, 
has  now  almost  disappeared,  and  would  probably 
disappear  entirely  if  sulphur  were  as  judiciously 
applied  as  in  some  parts  of  France. 
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Note  of  tasting  in  Villa  Nova,  May  1844,  in  Lodge 

of : 

Lot   W    at  30L,  clean,  old,  mature :  good  at  price. 
„  FVS  at  45f.,  fall,  firm,  colour,  flavour :  refreshed. 
„    FSS  at  50i.,  very  fine,  colour,  mature,  flavour. 

E    at  55l.f  high  character,  soft,  flavour,  not  much 
»>    1834.        colour. 

To  make  up  a  quantity  to  be  shipped  at  34Z.,  I  took 
16  almudes,  88  gallons  of   W 
6      „        ^       „        FVS 
115  gallons 

For  a  quantity  to  be  shipped  at  47Z.,  I  took 
14  almudes,  77  gallons  of  FVS 
6      „         33         „         FSS 

1       »  _5i^     5>  1334 

115^  gallons 

This  shows  how  wines  are  made  up  from  the 
'  lots '  of  certain  qualities. 

Orders  are  received  for  so  many  varieties  of 
colour — ^  dark '  *  not  deep  colour,'  '  tawny,'  etc. — 
that  it  would  be  a  never-ending  confusion  were  it 
attempted  to  keep  all  ready  to  meet  every  demand. 

When  I  was  there,  the  fashion  was  in  favour  of  a 
deep  dark  colour,  and,  as  already  mentioned  in 
another  place,  there  used  to  be  not  a  little  joking 
among  the  gossips  on  the  Kua  Ingleza  alx)ut  tin; 
injunctions  received  to  send  '  fine  mature  wine,  but 
with  deep  colour.'  The  deep  colour  could  only  b(j 
given  by  adding  new  wine  to  the  old. 

I  began  Oporto  with  the  pohce,  and  a  propoft  not 
of  ports  but  of  police,  I  will  finish  it  with  a  vinit 
to  its  prison ;  a  subject  which  may  l)e  interc;Htinf<  jiiHt 
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now,  when  prisons  and  their  inmates  are  attracting 
so  much  attention  among  ourselves. 

The  Prison  of  Oporto. — The  Portuguese  seem  to 
be  at  present  in  about  the  same  state  of  advance- 
ment, in  regard  to  prison  discipline,  that  we  were  a 
century  ago.  A  coarse  principle  of  vengeance  rules 
in  the  management  of  criminals ;  and  whether  the 
unhappy  sufferer  survive  or  die  under  the  pains  of 
incarceration  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Oporto,  in  1844,  I  had  an 
opportimity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  prisoners 
are  treated  in  the  common  jail  of  that  city.  Not 
being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  such  places,  I  should 
not  have  entered  this  one,  but  for  a  circumstance 
which  attracted  my  attention. 

In  daily  passing  the  prison,  a  large  buildinff  of 
handsome  architecture,  I  saw  what  was  very  painful 
to  contemplate.  From  the  imglazed  windows  long 
poles  were  projected,  and  to  each  was  attached  a  string 
and  bag,  the  whole  being  kept  in  motion,  accompanied 
with  screams  and  wailing  lamentations  from  the 
inmates. 

On  looking  up,  wretched  faces,  sallow,  and  matted 
long  beards,  were  seen  crowding  against  the  gratings ; 
and  the  appeals  made  by  them  to  the  passers-by 
for  food  or  money  were  among  the  most  dismal 
sounds  which  had  ever  fallen  on  my  ear. 

Interested,  as  well  as  shocked,  I  resolved  to  visit 
this  abode  of  misery : 

Homo  sam ;  humani  nihil  a  me  aliennm  pnto. 
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On  consulting  with  some  friends  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  gaining  admission,  all  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  the  attempt^  assuring  me  that  no 
one  ever  entered  willingly ;  as  the  scenes  I  should 
there  witness  were  dreadful,  and  the  danger  from 
infectious  diseases  great. 

A  feeling,  however,  greater  than  curiosity  induced 
me  to  persevere,  and  I  succeeded  in  procuring  an 
order  from  one  of  the  magistrates.  This  was  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,  as,  at  the  period  of  my 
visit,  one  of  those  insurrections  or  revolutions  which 
are  so  common  in  the  Peninsula  had  just  broken  out ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  town  was  under  martial 
law  and  many  arrests  were  made. 

At  each  comer  of  the  prison  a  sentry  was  placed, 
who  challenged  all  who  passed  after  sunset.  I  was 
admitted  into  a  large  hall,  where  there  was  a  strong 
guard  of  soldiers ;  and  from  thence  I  ascended  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  at  the  top  of  which  was  an  iron  gate. 

I  showed  the  order  and  the  gate  was  opened.  I 
was  requested  to  inscribe  my  name  in  a  book,  after 
which  the  jailer  desired  me  to  follow  him,  informing 
me  that  it  was  the  prisoners'  dinner  hour.  I  ac- 
companied him  and  his  four  assistants,  and,  passing 
through  a  long  vaulted  passage,  we  came  to  a  hall 
about  forty  feet  square ;  in  its  centre  there  was  an 
immense  tub  containing  soup,  and  close  to  it  a  pile 
of  loaves.  I  tasted  the  soup,  which  was  made  of 
beans  and  other  vegetables,  with  a  large  portion  of 
oil,  and  it  was  not  unpalatable. 
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In  a  little  time  I  followed  my  guide  through 
another  passage,  and  my  attention  was  directed  to  a 
trap-door,  on  which  the  jailer  gave  three  loud  knocks 
with  a  heavy  stick;  and  being  almost  instantly 
responded  to  from  below,  the  bolts  were  vdthdrawn, 
the  door  Ufted  up,  and  immediately  there  issued,  first 
one,  and  then  another,  of  most  miserable-looking 
creatures,  each  holding  his  ration-can.  Both  were 
tall  men,  very  thin,  of  sallow,  imhealthy  complexion, 
long  hair  over  their  faces,  and  most  repulsive 
melancholy  expression. 

Casting  their  eyes  upward  on  mounting  from 
below,  they  walked  quickly  to  the  soup-can,  held  out 
their  ration-tin,  and  received  from  an  under-jailer  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  without  a  syllable  having  been 
uttered,  returned  to  the  trap-door  and  descended. 
The  door  was  closed  over  them,  the  iron  bars  pad- 
locked, and  there  they  were  to  remain  until  rations 
were  again  distributed. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  wretched-looking 
fellow-creatures ;  but  I  confess  my  sympathy  in  their 
fate  was  not  increased  on  being  told  that  these  two 
men  were  the  executioners  of  the  prison.  Having 
been  condemned  to  death  for  murder  they  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  option  offered,  either  to 
suffer  themselves,  or  to  put  others  to  death.  One  of 
them  had  been  confined  for  thirteen  and  the  other 
for  seven  years,  during  which  time  they  had  lived  in 
the  same  apartment. 

We  then  proceeded  to  a  trap-door  in  another 
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passage ;  and,  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  room  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  kept,  I  accompanied  one  of 
the  jailers.  After  descending  a  long,  narrow,  winding 
staircase,  nearly  blocked  up  by  the  prisoners,  anxious 
to  ascend  for  their  rations,  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
high-vaulted  apartment,  with  unglazed  windows,  but 
barred.  The  jailer  climbed  up  and  sounded  each 
bar  with  a  short  piece  of  iron,  to  discover  if  any  of 
them  had  been  filed.  There  were  eighty-one  prisoners 
in  the  room,  among  whom  were  several  deserters, 
yoimg  fellows  in  mihtary  costume ;  others  were 
murderers  and  robbers.  Some  were  still  untried  ; 
others  had  long  been  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  or 
death;  all  were  huddled  together,  whether  their 
crimes  were  great  or  small. 

I  felt  that  I  had  got  into  strange  company ;  but, 
although  a  very  melancholy,  it  was  a  rather  interesting 
scene,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  so  many  human  beings, 
whose  features  betrayed  the  violent  passions  which 
had  caused  the  perpetration  of  the  bloody  deeds 
which  had  brought  them  there.  Among  them  were 
some  handsome  men,  and  the  variety  of  dress  had  a 
singular  and  picturesque  effect.  Many  were  well 
clothed,  others  were  in  straw  cloaks  or  sheepskins, 
and  others  had  nothing  but  a  shawl  for  covering. 
Some  had  provided  themselves  with  mattresses,  but 
most  of  them  had  the  bare  floor  for  their  couch. 
A  very  few  were  working  as  carpenters  and  weavers. 
All  were  very  polite ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  found 
their  quarters  greatly  superior  to  what  I  had  been 
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led  to  imagine.  From  there  being  no  glass  in  the 
windows,  it  must  be  extremely  cold  during  the 
winter ;  but  there  is,  however,  a  current  of  fresh  air, 
to  counteract  the  close  atmosphere  and  pestilential 
diseases  which  would  otherwise  arise. 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  proof  which  even  these 
lawless  men  exhibit  of  the  necessity  for  a  distinction 
of  rank  and  power,  for  they  invariably  elect  from 
among  themselves  a  judge  or  chief,  whom  all  must 
impUcitly  obey ;  and  the  one  whom  they  had  selected 
while  I  was  there  was  a  very  tall,  gentleman-like 
man,  who  had  committed  some  half-dozen  murders. 
On  receiving  permission,  the  whole,  provided  with 
ration-cans,  moimted  the  steps,  ranged  themselves  in 
the  hall,  and  one  by  one  marched  past  the  man 
dealing  out  the  soup  and  the  bread,  and  again 
immediately  descended. 

Some  had  complaints  to  make;  and  one  man 
became  violently  excited,  and  gesticulated  with  an 
elegance  and  energy  which  would  have  called  down 
roimds  of  applause,  had  he  been  on  the  stage.  I 
afterwards  descended  into  another  room  where  there 
were  about  fifty  men,  and  into  another  with  the  same 
number  of  women.  Many  of  them  had  children,  and 
the  rations  for  all  were  served  out  in  the  same  way 
as  to  the  men.  We  then  proceeded  up  another 
staircase,  and  entered  various  rooms  occupied  by 
those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  superior  accommo- 
dation, many  of  them  being  gentlemen  and  trades- 
men who  had  been  arrested  in  consequence  of  the 
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existing  insurrection.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  prisoners  were  kept  concealed  from 
visitors  ;  and,  on  a  small  door  being  opened  by  the 
jailer,  I  entered  (though  at  first  held  back  by  one  of 
the  assistants)  a  cell  so  dark  that  at  first  I  could  see 
nothing ;  but  shortly  I  observed  an  object,  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  moving  in  the  comer.  This  man 
was  no  doubt  a  pohtical  prisoner ;  and,  without  a 
syllable  being  uttered,  his  rations  were  left  with  him, 
and  the  door  dosed. 

While  waiting  in  the  hall,  a  man,  apparently  a 
farmer,  was  brought  in  upon  suspicion  of  being 
connected  with  the  rebels,  and  underwent  a  most 
minute  examination,  in  order  to  discover  if  he 
was  the  bearer  of  any  treasonable  papers;  and 
so  searching  was  this  scrutiny  that  his  shoes  were 
actually  taken  off,  and  the  soles  ripped  open.  No- 
thing suspicious  was  found ;  yet  the  jailer  ordered 
one  of  the  trap-doors  to  be  raised,  and  closed  over 
this  unfortunate  creature,  who,  unless  he  had  some 
friend  with  influence,  or  with  money  to  bribe  the 
officers  or  judges,  would  probably  remain  in  prison 
for  years ;  but,  even  if  condemned  to  death,  he  might 
have  the  execution  deferred  as  long  as  money  was 
'judiciously '  applied. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  town  and 
country  pohce  has  been  rendered  so  efficient  that 
murders  or  robberies  are  comparatively  rare  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  prison  is  not  nearly  so  full 
as  formerly,  when  frequently,  owing  to  its  crowded 
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State,  the  wretched  creatures  became  so  excited  and 
violent  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  order  the 
sentries  to  fire  through  the  windows  indiscriminately 
among  them. 

During  the  time  of  Don  Miguel's  usurpation, — a 
time  still  spoken  of  with  horror  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Oporto, — ^the  prison  was  crammed  so  full  that  it 
was  represented  to  the  governor  of  the  town  (the 
notorious  Telles  Jourdao)  that  there  was  no  space 
for  more.  '  Is  it  full  to  the  ceiling  ? '  he  demanded. 
*No.'  'Then,'  added  he,  'don't  tell  me  that  it  is 
fiilL'  At  that  dreadful  period,  there  was  scarcely  a 
respectable  family  in  the  town  who  had  not  relatives 
in  this  prison,  and  many  of  them  were  beheaded  in 
the  adjoining  square.  When  Don  Pedro  entered 
Oporto,  the  doors  of  the  jail  were  broken  open,  and 
all  were  Uberated ;  with  the  exception  of  the  jailer, 
whose  skull  was  fractured  by  the  mob  as  he  tried  to 
escape. 

Since  the  period  of  my  visit  to  this  horrible  place 
of  confinement,  the  Portuguese  legislature  has  had 
under  consideration  the  state  of  the  national  prisons, 
and  the  estabUshment  of  penitentiaries  ;  but  I  have 
not  heard  that  any  improvement  has  yet  resulted 
from  these  dehberations. 

The  beautiful  Douro  becomes  very  turbid  and 
high  after  much  rain  in  the  upper  country,  and 
in  Spain;  and  as  it  had  risen  so  much  that  no 
boat  would  venture  to  cross  the  bar  to  meet  the 
mail  steamer,  I  had  the  prospect  of  a  long  detention 
before  me. 
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There  was  much  kind  hospitaUty  in  the  evenings  ; 
and  it  was  easy  to  pass  the  forenoons,  when  not 
engaged  in  the  lodges,  in  rambhng  over  the  beau- 
tiful and  interestmg  neighbourhood.  There  were 
few  parts  with  which  historical  associations  of  the  old 
war  were  not  connected ;  while  the  town  itself,  and 
every  spot  around,  showed  the  marks  of  the  memo- 
rable siege  ten  years  before  my  visit.  The  effects  of 
round  shot  and  musketry,  and  of  fire,  were  visible 
everywhere ;  and  I  looked  with  deep  interest  on 
many  a  field  and  building  of  which  I  had  had  vivid 
descriptions  from  a  dear  relative  who  had  received 
many  wounds  in  their  defence  against  the  usurper, 
Don  Miguel.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
I  said  to  my  guide, -'Manuel,  would  not  you  like 
to  be  a  soldier  ?'  and  he  repKed,  '  Yes,  sar,  ver  much 
I  like  fight,  but  no  like  be  fighted.' 

One  morning,  however,  I  received  a  warning 
that  made  me  very  cautious  afterwards.  Having 
climbed  over  several  walls,  I  was  saimtering 
through  a  field,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud 
voice,  and,  on  turning  roimd,  was  horrified  to  see 
a  soldier  holding  his  rifle  straight  at  me,  and  look- 
ing very  angry.  Not  knowing  what  he  said,  I  held 
up  my  hands  in  the  most  supphcatory  manner, 
and^  taking  off  my  hat,  made  him  a  low  bow ;  which 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  he  put  down  his  rifle  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  move  off.  I  obeyed  his  order  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  and  did  not  look  back  tiU  I  had 
sprung  over  several  walls.    I  learned  afterwards  that 
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the  building  which  I  had  observed  in  the  field  was  a 
powder  magazine,  over  which  the  soldier  was  sentry. 

Becoming  tired  of  waitmg  in  Oporto,  I  had  decided 
on  riding  with  a  guide  to  Vigo,  to  meet  the  steamer 
on  her  calling  there ;  but  just  as  I  was  setting  off,  the 
flag  announcing  that  she  was  in  sight  made  me  give 
up  the  land  journey,  and  hurry  down  to  the  Foz.; 
where  I  was  informed  the  mail  boat  would  embark 
the  passengers  for  Lisbon  at  a  place  on  the  shore, 
about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  point,  called  the  Eocks,  forms  a  projecting 
pier  from  which  it  is  safe  to  communicate  with 
passing  ships,  unless  the  sea  be  very  rough. 

While  waiting,  I  wandered  about  the  Uttle  town, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  practically  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  you  should  never  in- 
terfere in  the  quarrels  of  man  and  wife. 

Passing  along  a  narrow  street  I  heard  loud  voices, 
and  the  screams  of  a  woman  issuing  from  a  house, 
the  door  of  which  being  open,  I  entered,  and  there 
saw  a  man  in  a  fearfiil  passion,  holding  his  wife 
by  the  hair  and  beating  her,  whUe  she  resisted 
vigorously.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  it 
were  not  best  to  let  them  fight  it  out,  but  gallantry 
overcoming  prudence,  I  watched  till  the  man's  back 
was  towards  me,  when  I  rushed  in,  seized  him  by 
the  throat  a  la  garotte^  and,  placing  my  knee  to 
his  back,  held  him  so  that  he  could  not  move. 
Flattering  myself  that  the  lady  would  feel  the  deepest 
gratitude,  I  looked  to  her  for  approbation,  when,  to 
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my  dismay,  she  cast  upon  me  a  look  of  fiiry ;  and 
seeing  her  clench  her  hands,  I  thought  it  was  time 
to  escape,  so,  giving  her  beloved  a  push  into  her 
arms,  I  rushed  out  of  the  door,  scarcely  halting  till 
I  found  myself  in  the  boat,  protected  from  the  sweet 
pair  by  twelve  stout  rowers.  They  soon  put  me  on 
board  the  steamer  Iberia,  which  landed  me  the  next 
morning  in  Lisbon. 

It  is  seen  by  the  Table  of  Consumption,  &c.  (p.  58), 
that  the  consumption  and  the  per  centage  which  port 
bore  to  all  other  kinds,  was — 

In  1831,  consumption  2,707,734  gall 
„  1841,  „  2,387,017 

„  1851,  „  2,524,775 

„  2,020,561 


„  1859, 
„  1860, 
„  1861, 
„  1862, 


1,776,138 
2,702,649 
2,349,954 


ons,  43*58  per  cent. 
38-59 
40-20 
27-82 
24-14 
25-06 
23-97 

the 


The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  prices, 
amoimt  of  duty  per  pipe,  and  the  shipments  to  this 
country  annually,  since  1787,  is  interesting ;  and  I 
beheve  it  is  nearly  as  correct  as  it  can  be  made. 
But  I  must  beg  a  reference  to  the  remarks  on  a 
similar  statement  of  sherry  shipments,  as  these  apply 
equally  to  port  (see  p.  151). 
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Shipping  Prices,  and  Duty,  per  Pipe  of  Port,  and  Shipments  of 
Pipes  to  Great  Britain^  from  1787  to  1862. 


1     Qunutity 

Qoantlty 

Y«u> 

Prl« 

Dntj  OE 

£!mi>jM3!J  to 

Tawn 

Prion 

iXirty  on 

Bh^Plieabo 

parFipe 

ftFlpo 

Ofe&t  Britain 

pwPIpe 

ftFipo 

Great  Britain 

Filial 

Plp« 

£         £ 

£ 

£ 

£          £ 

£ 

£ 

1787 

16  to  20 

18 

32.174 

1825 

36  to  45 

28 

40.322 

'    1788 

16  „  20 

ft 

38,087 

182C 

36  „  42 

11 

1     18,648 

17S8 

16  „  20 

ti 

39,678 

1827 

36  „  46 

II 

24,.549 

17flO 

16  ,,  20 

n 

42,862 

1828 

30  ^  40 

n 

26,164 

1701 

20  „  24 

ti^ 

'      47,212 

1829 

30  fl  60 

n 

17,081 

1702 

20  „  24 

It 

64,981 

1830 

30  „  50 

« 

10,038 

1793 

20  „  24 

n 

31.194 

1831 

32  „  60 

32 

20,243 

1794 

20  »,  24 

if 

60,002 

1832 

26  n  48 

%^ 

24.025 

1795 

19  „  32 

28 

52J63     1 

1833 

26  „  64 

II 

22.760 

1796 

22  ,,  30 

39 

37,026 

1834 

28  .,  68 

M 

24.177 

1797 

22  „  30 

40 

22,340 

18^6 

32  „  48 

»» 

24,174 

\n% 

22  ,,  30 

T| 

64,801 

1836 

38  H  48 

IT 

25.029 

,   1799 

22  ,.  30 

t* 

62,783 

1837 

30  „  46 

M 

22,376 

1800 

22  „  30 

Pt 

54,303 

1838 

22  H  44 

1> 

25.221 

1801 

22  ,,  30 

JI 

64,869 

1839 

26  „  48 

n 

25,464 

1802 

22  ,,  30 

■  » 

37,061 

1840 

24  «  60 

33 

23/205 

1808 

34  „  38 

47 

52,947 

1841 

24  „  42 

ii 

20J57 

1804 

32  „  34 

S2 

19,698 

1842 

24  „  42 

11 

11.208 

1805 

32  „  34 

i» 

40,006 

1843 

26  „  42 

II 

21,893 

1806 

32  „   34 

t* 

39,696 

1844 

26  „  42 

ti 

26,109 

1807 

32  „  34 

7i 

47,828 

1845 

28  „  50 

»i 

23,383 

1808 

32  „  34 

11 

44,188 

1840 

24  „  46 

ti 

23,477 

1809 

32  ,,  U 

§i 

41,166 

18.47 

24  „  50 

11 

20,529 

1810 

32  „   34 
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It 
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40  .,  70 

ti 
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1849 

23  ^  42 

Ii 
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40  ,,  76 

tr 

30.0  U 

1850 

26  „  48 

fi 
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1818 

40  ,,  70 

M 

bturnel 

1861 

28  „  48 

11 

20J80 

1814 

40  „  70 

ri 

30,996 

1852 

30  „  48 

1* 

19,219 

1815 

40  ,  70 

1» 

31,641 

1853 

24  „  42 

ii 

46,834 

1S16  1 

40  ,,  70 

i| 

16,430 

1864 

36  „  66 

i* 

33,83) 

1817 

46  ,,  65  , 

*f 

28,260 

1855 

40  „  70 

i^ 

26,755 

1818 

40  „  65 

n 

35,888 

1856 

42  „  70 

i* 

29,216 

1819 

40  „  £5 

J\ 
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1857 

45  „  70 

rl 

23,616 

1820 

40  „  55 

■1 

21, 195 

1858 

42  ,,  63 

H 

11,692 

1B21 

30  ,,  40 

»» 

23,394 

1859  , 

44  ,,  66 

14,630 

1822  , 

30  „  40 

27,758 

1860 

42  „  76 

17 

22,424 

1823 

30  ,,  40 

"         1 

23,208 

1861 

42  ,»  80 

If 

22,945 

1834 

34  „  42 

rl 

19,992 

1862 

40  ,,  80 

U 

24,832 
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CHAPTER  m. 

LISBON  AND   LISBON  WINE. 

Lisbon — Belexn — ^  Charley*  Napier — Don  Miguel — Bon  Pedro— Espoz 
y  Mina — O'Connell — Sacavem — Calcayellos  — Arinto — Tenno— 
Colares — Lavradio:— Bucellas—  Cintra— A  Bottle  of  Colares — Conde 
de  Piedade — St.  Ubes — Estramadura — Memorandum  of  Tasting 
— Letter  from  Lisbon  in  1806. 

LISBON ! — what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
importation  of  wines  from  that  place ! 

It  may  be  seen  in  my  remarks  upon  port,  that  I 
believe  a  very  large  portion  of  the  shipments  from 
Portugal  were  formerly  from  this  district ;  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  that 
trade  by  the  perusal  of  the  letter  of  1798  (page  80). 

I  have  also  mentioned  that  about  the  same  period 
it  was  the  daily  habit,  among  City  men,  to  go  to 
Tom's,  or  some  other  coffee-room,  to  have  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  gill  of  lisbon,  as  it  is  now  to  go  to 
Garraway's  for  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  sherry. 
Old  wine-merchants  will  remember  when  constant 
orders  used  to  be  received  for  hsbon ;  while  now 
they  do  not  probably  receive  one  in  six  months. 

It  shows  how  fashions  unaccountably  change  ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  better  or  more  agreeable  wine 
than  real,  old,  rich,  mellow,  or  dry  lisbon ;  but  its 
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name  is  nearly  forgotten,  since  nothing  passes  now 
that  has  not  the  name  of  sherry,  however  coarse 
much  of  this  is,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  good 
hsbon.  With  the  exception  of  an  order  for  a 
quarter-cask,  some  months  ago,  I  have  not  been 
asked  for  it  for  years  past. 

Among  our  forefathers  it  was  the  favourite  white 
wine ;  and  in  many  an  old  residence  may  be  seen 
the  silver  label,  '  Lisbon.'  The  city  of  Lisbon  was 
at  one  time  second  only  to  London,  for  commerce ; 
but  it  is  melancholy  to  look  on  its  splendid  houses,  so 
beautifully  situated,  and  the  still-existing  remains  of 
churches  and  palaces,  rent  by  the  earthquake  of  1756. 

On  passing  the  fort  of  Belem,  we  come  upon  a 
view  of  the  town  and  its  streets,  ascending  the  steep 
hills,  varied  by  the  numerous  chiurches  and  spires,  all 
glittering  in  a  brilliant  morning  sun.  The  sight,  as 
we  passed  Belem,  reminded  me  of  the  late  '  Charley ' 
Napier,  who  dined  with  me  the  day  before  he  set  off 
on  his  daring  resolution  to  take  Don  Miguel's  fleet. 
With  several  active  supporters  of  Don  Pedro,  there 
was  the  Spanish  guerilla  chief,  Espoz  y  Mina,  so 
renowned  in  the  old  Spanish  War,  and  so  denounced 
at  a  later  period  by  O'Connell,  for  shooting  the 
mother  of  Cabrera. 

Napier  was  a  slovenly-looking  man  ;  his  trowsers, 
for  instance,  had  evidently  been  once  white,  but  were 
now  the  worse  for  wear,  and  had  become  of  a  brown 
yellow.  He  was  fond  of  saying  eccentric  things,  and 
of  pretending  to  be  in  a  great  passion,  while  it  was 
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evident  he  was  merely  affecting  it  in  words  and 
manner,  and  had  all  his  wits  about  him.  Although 
he  wished  to  be  thought  impelled  by  romantic 
feelings  to  help  a  young  queen  to  her  throne,  stUl 
it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  no  man  ever  entered 
on  an  enterprise  with  more  cool  calculation  than  he 
did,  before  agreeing  to  lead  this  expedition  ;  or  more 
resolved  to  be  well  paid,  alive  or  dead,  by  prize 
money  or  insurance.  Well  do  I  remember,  on  that 
evening,  his  declaring  to  my  friend  George  Bell, 
that  unless  the  steamers  were  provided  with  certain 
things,  they  must  look  out  for  some  one  else.  When 
asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  did  not  meet  with 
Don  Miguel's  fleet,  he  repUed : — '  I'll  look  for  a 
black  night ;  Til  try  to  sUp  past  Belem ;  I'll  run  on 
to  Lisbon,  land  there,  and  —  then  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see.' 

Now,  again,  for  wines.  On  arriving,  I  called  on 
Mr.  L.,  of  the  old  house  EL  L.  &  Co.,  who  kindly 
accompanied  me  in  a  boat  about  eight  miles  up  the 
Tagus  —  a  dehghtfiil  sail,  past  hill  and  dale,  and 
vineyards  and  quintas,  till  we  arrived  at  Sacavem, 
where  the  wine  stores,  similar  to  the  lodges  in 
Villa  Nova,  are  chiefly  collected.  Here,  lisbon,  with 
bucellas,  arinto,  and  termo,  is  found.  These  are 
white ;  while  the  colares,  lavradio,  &c.,  are  red ; 
but,  to  enumerate  the  various  kinds  and  qualities 
would  occupy  many  pages,  without  affording  much  ' 
information ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  quality  which 
may  not  be  grown  in  this  province  of  Estramadura. 
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Of  lisbon,  there  are  the  dry,  the  mellow,  and  the 
rich  kinds  ;  with  calcavellos,  which  is  still  richer  and 
sweeter,  and  is  made  near  Belem.  Arinto  is  usually 
half  and  half  of  mellow  lisbon  and  bucellas ;  and 
termo  is  somewhat  similar.  About  the  year  1824, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  run  upon  bucellas,  so 
much  so  that  it  rose  20/.  per  pipe  in  a  very  short 
period ;  but  the  fine  old,  but  small,  stock  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  shippers  had  recourse  to  a  new 
and  inferior  quahty;  so  that  it  fell  out  of  repute 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  jumped  into  it.  As  an 
instance  of  its  general  estimation  before  it  lost  caste, 
I  recollect  that  at  pubUc  dinners,  for  the  one  bottle 
of  sherry  placed  on  the  table,  there  were  at  least 
two  of  bucellas. 

The  following  day  I  went  with  Mr.  C.  to  his  de- 
lightful quinta,  three  miles  up  the  river,  where  we 
dined ;  and  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
tasting  all  kinds,  in  perfection.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siast about  the  wines  of  Lisbon  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  fight  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  fashion ; 
and  his  money  was,  consequently,  badly  invested. 
The  next  day  I  accompanied  another  kind  friend  to 
that  wonderfully  lovely  spot,  Cintra  ;  and,  ascending 
to  the  old  Moorish  palace,  then  the  Pena  Convent, 
now  the  King's  smnmer  palace,  had  a  view  such  as 
there  are  few  like  it  in  the  world. 

We  walked  down  to  Colares,  paying  sixpence  in  a 
wine-shop  for  a  bottle  of  the  well-known  wine  of  this 
name ;  which  is  never,  I  think,  agreeable,  being  hard 
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and  stalky.  It  is  stated  that,  if  sent  to  this  country, 
it  spoils  in  a  year,  even  if  a  little  spirit  be  added. 
My  authority  for  this  is  the  agent  of  one  of  the  first 
Lisbon  houses,  who  assures  me  that  such  has  been 
his  experience  with  casks  for  his  own  private  cellar ; 
but,  still,  I  have  doubts  of  any  wine  whatever,  of 
such  body  as  colares,  going  wrong,  if  it  has  been 
properly  fermented  and  made. 

I  went  also  across  the  river  and  tasted  very  nice 
white  wine,  grown  on  the  estate  of  Barrocas-Piedade, 
presented  by  the  Portuguese  government  to  Admiral 
Sartorius,  Conde  de  Piedade.  Near  St.  Ubes  a 
pleasant  sweet  wine  is  grown  ;  in  short,  the  variety 
is  immense  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  hmit  to  the  quantity 
that  might  be  produced  in  this  district,  if  there  were 
the  demand  for  it. 

A  pipe  of  lisbon  is  117  gallons;  a  hogshead 
58  ;  a  quarter-cask,  29. 

I  see  in  my  memorandum  made  at  the  time : — 

About  4  gallons  of  brandy,  24®  over  proof,  are  put  in, 
just  after  fermentation,  2  gallons  on  the  first  racking, 
and  the  same  on  shipping.  I  tasted  some  1840,  with  only 
1  gallon,  and  thought  it  much  better  than  the  others.  Mr. 
L.  fears  it  will  not  stand,  but  it  tastes  firm  and  solid,  and 
I  shall  try  a  hogshead. 

I  got  the  hogshead  over;  it  was  much  liked 
during  more  than  a  year  that  it  remained  unsold ; 
and  I  never  afterwards  heard  a  complaint  of  it. 

The  following  letter,  dated  1806,  shows  the  prices 
at  that  time. 
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Lisbon,  February  22,  1806. 

Samuel  Brown,  Esq.,  London. 

Sib, — ^We  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  much-esteemed  favour  of  the  8th  ultimo,  and  note 
contents.  Having  occasion  to  make  a  remittance  by  the 
packet,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  value  on  your  wine 
accoimt,  as  follows : — 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

63 

0 

0  per  your    letter  of   August   13, 
1805,  at    nine    months,    date 
from  July  27,  less  5  per  cent. 

commission      .... 

59 

17 

0 

432 

0 

0  per  ditto,  8th  ult.,  at  nine  months, 
date  from  December  16,  less  5 

per  cent,  commission 

410 

8 

0 

495 

0 

0 

24 

15 

0  Commission,  at  5  per  cent.        .  £470 

5 

0 

470  5  0  to  our  own  order,  and  which,  we  doubt  not, 
you  will  honour  with  your  usual  punctualiiy,  debiting  our 
accoimt  for  the  same. 

We  beg  leave  to  hand  you  a  list  of  the  present  shipping 
prices  of  wines,  the  qualities  oif  which  we  can  particularly 
recommend  to  you  and  your  friends. 

We  remain,  &c, 
(Signed)  Fitzgibbon,  Fbbnch,  &  Duff. 

Lisbon  wine,  1805,  23i." 


per  pipe. 


Do. 

1804,  25^. 

Do. 

1803,  24i. 

Bucellas, 

1805,  25i. 

Do. 

1804,  27i. 

Calcavellos, 

1805,  26f. 

Do. 

1804,  28?. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

SHEERY,  XEREZ,  POET  ST.  MART,  ETC. 

Xerez-de-la-Frontera  —  Port  St  Mary — Cadiz  —  Map  of  Cadiz  and 
neighbourhood — Bodega  tasting — Capitaz — San  Lucar — Cordova — 
Eock-water  Sherry — Colouring — Napoleon  butts — ^How  Sherry  is 
made— Man zanilla — The  Doctor — Soleras — Spanish  earth — Ma- 
chamudo— Extent  of  production  of  Sherry-:— Increasing  demand — 
Kise  in  price — ^Deterioration  of  quality — Railways — ^The  Guadal- 
quivir— Seville — Dancing  Gipsy  Girls— Valdepenas — ^Dinner  at  one 
A.M. — ^Kicking  a  Mideteer — Amontillado^Chamomile— Montilla — 
Vino  de  Pasto— Paxardt^ — Rota  Tent — Gordon  &  Co.'s  Circular, 
1802— 'Sherris  Sack'— Mr.  Ballantyne's  description— Mr.  Duff- 
Table  of  Consumption  since  1831- Prices,  &c.,  &om  1787  to  1862. 

rpHE  word  Sherry  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
A  town  of  Xerez-de-la  Frontera,  in  Andalusia,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  Spain.  It  is  about-  twenty  miles 
from  Cadiz,  and  about  ten  inland  from  Port  St.  Mary 
across  the  bay,  reached  when  I  was  last  there  (in 
1844)  by  a  steamer ;  but  a  railway  now  nms  from 
Cadiz  through  Xerez  and  Seville,  on  to  Cordova,  to 
be  continued  to  Madrid.  On  entering  the  bay  of 
Cadiz  there  is  a  view  worth  travelhng  many  miles 
to  see. 

Cadiz  itself  is  like  a  city  of  white  marble  palaces ; 
and  although  the  old  walls  and  fortifications  are 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  recalling  many  an  interesting 
historical  recollection,  they  possess  a  beauty  of  dieir 
own  ;  which  is  much  enhanced  by  the  brealdng  and 
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rushing  of  the  waves  into  the  breaches  made  by  war 
and  time.  Some  of  the  streets  have  a  charming 
appearance,  owing  to  the  balconies  being  filled  with 
flowers,  and  painted  in  the  gayest  and  most  brilliant 
colours.  On  looking  up,  each  side  seems  as  if  it 
were  a  hanging  flower-garden.  This  is  especially 
striking  in  the  principal  street,  the  Calle  Ancha, 
narrow  as  all  are  in  the  south,  but  laid  out  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  afford  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sim, 
except  when  in  the  meridian. 
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Crossing  in  the  steamer  to  Port  St.  Mary,  I  took  a 
calesa  to  Xerez,  five  or  six  miles  distant,  and  arriving 
in  the  evening,  went  to  the  principal  inn,  which 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  Don  Quixote^  and  Roderick 
Random,  and  some  of  the  scenes  so  amusingly 
described  in  those  works.     It  must  be  rather  trying 
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to  English  travellers  to  observe  the  indifference 
with  which  they  are  received  and  treated  in  Penin- 
sular hotels.  No  bowing  or  ready  waiter,  or  Boots, 
will  be  foimd  to  welcome  you,  or  to  carry  your 
portmanteau ;  and  on  entering  the  doorway  you  will 
probably  see  a  large  room,  full  of  muleteers,  labourers, 
and  proprietors,  drinking,  smoking,  and  chatting. 

When  the  landlord  or  a  servant  takes  the  trouble 
of  escorting  you  to  a  sleeping-place,  it  wiU  pro- 
bably be  found  to  contain  a  dozen  wooden  bedsteads, 
with  several  of  them  occupied,  even  at  mid-day,  by 
tired  muleteers. 

If  you  express  a  desire  to  have  a  room  for  your- 
self, instead  of  with  a  dozen  or  two  companions,  you 
are  considered  very  fastidious,  and  are  shown  to 
another,  where  you  can  be  in  solitary  grandeur, 
with  a  wooden  bed,  two  chairs  to  match,  and  a 
looking-glass  six  inches  square  that  reflects  a  coun- 
tenance of  a  shape  not  easily  recognised,  and  far 
from  flattering.  It  is  often  said  that  the  beds  and 
linen  in  Spain  and  Portugal  are  dirty  and  full  of 
vermin,  but,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  enables  me 
to  judge,  I  should  express  a  very  different  opinion. 

On  returning  to  the  room  below  I  got  some  of  the 
capital  acom-fed  ham,  fowl  and  rice,  and  eggs,  with 
a  few  tumblers  of  the  pleasant  refreshing  wine  of  the 
country.  What  I  paid  in  a  wineshop  was,  I  think, 
a  penny  for  a  glass  containing  about  half  a  pint. 

At  both  my  visits  to  Xerez,  I  resided  with  a 
friend  who  thoroughly  understood  the  sherry  trade, 
having    been,  so   to   say,  bom    in   it,   and  having 
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worked  at  it  all  his  life.  After  breakfast,  with  the 
capitaz  (manager  of  the  bodega  or  stores)  we 
begun  tasting,  first  the  various  Soleras  lots,  from 
which  orders  are  executed  according  to  the  kind 
described,  and  the  price  to  be  charged ;  and,  after 
knowing  the  groundwork,  I  stated  what  I  thought 
would  please  those  for  whom  I  had  orders  to  select 
sherries.  We  then  took  certain  proportions  from 
lots,  putting  them  together  to  decide  which  blend 
we  most  approved  ;  or  we  found  that  what  we  had 
made  up  was  not  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  might 
have  the  fault  remedied  by  a  '  topping '  of  a  couple 
of  gallons  to  the  butt,  of  a  rich  luscious  wine  called 
the  doctor,  or  else  of  the  hght  amontiUado ;  which 
produced  the  very  effect  desired. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  of  this  work,  finding  the 
palate  a  little  wearied,  we  would  ride  till  three  or  four 
o'clock,  when  we  returned  to  the  bodega ;  and  again 
tried  the  various  samples,  making  notes  of  our 
opinions.  At  other  times,  we  prepared  samples  on 
one  day,  giving  them  a  night's  rest  to  mix  well 
together — which  is  too  often  forgotten — and  then 
compared  them  carefully,  the  next  day- 
It  is  an  easy  matter  when  one  has  only  to  pre- 
pare a  certain  number  of  butts  of  the  best  quaUty, 
at  certain  prices,  of  gold,  pale,  or  brown  sherry ; 
but  it  is  different  when  orders  arrive  to  ship,  5,  10, 
or  50  butts,  of  exactly  the  same  as  were  sent  by 
such  a  ship,  two  years  ago.  Samples  of  shipments 
are  always  retained,  and  heads  and  mouths  are  kept 
hard  at  work  to  meet  the  requisition. 
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After  much  tasting,  perhaps  the  identical  quality 
seems  to  have  been  reached,  yet  there  may  be 
evidently  a  shade  more  or  less  colour,  which  would 
cause  the  rejection  of  the  shipment ;  and  there  is  no 
way  of  assimilating  the  colour,  except  by  an  addition 
of  dark  or  of  pale  wine,  which  would  distinctly  alter 
the  flavour  and  character ;  and  so  the  operation  must 
be  recommenced. 

This  proves  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  sherry 
shipping  house  to  continue  to  give  satisfaction, 
without  possessing  or  having  the  use  of  a  large 
capital ;  for  nothing  but  age  will  give  sherries  the 
flavour  and  pecuharity  which  this  alone  imparts. 
There  are  a  few  very  rich  firms  in  Xerez,  one 
especially ;  others,  possessed  of  insufiicient  capital, 
connect  themselves  with  a  capitalist,  who  purchases 
from  the  growers  or  others,  and  nurses  the  wine  in 
his  own  bodega  for  two  or  three  years,  until  it  is 
merchantable.  He  then  arranges  with  the  houses 
to  take  it  into  their  stock,  or  otherwise,  for  its 
sale ;  or  he  may  have  a  mortgage  upon  all  or  part 
of  the  houses'  stock.  Such  firms  must  of  course, 
there  as  here,  carry  on  their  business  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

There  is  not  much  difiiculty  in  describing  the  trade 
of  the  few  old  firms ;  for  it  consists  simply  in  buying 
the  best  new  wine,  and  nursing  it  imtil  ready  for 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  a  few  houses  at  Port  St.  Mary,  also, 
whose  trade  is  probably  equally  simple ;  but,  until 
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some  years  ago,  there  was  a  prejudice  against  the 
wines  from  that  place. 

I  remember  my  old  master,  who  was  in  Xerez  till 
driven  away  by  the  French  in  1806  or  7,  teUing 
me  that  when  he  left,  every  acre  which  could  pro- 
duce real  sherry  had  been  appropriated.  I  dare  say 
this  was  almost  correct,  for  it  is  well  known  that  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  white  wine  put  on  board 
ship  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  is  not  Xerez  wine,  but 
that  much  of  it  is  brought  from  Malaga,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast ;  where  it  is  shipped  in  vessels 
loading  for  England  and  other  countries,  and  arrives 
with  a  bill  of  lading  identical  in  every  respect  with 
that  of  true  sherry.  There  are  also  quantities  grown 
between  Xerez  and  San  Lucar,  and  on  every  piece  of 
groimd  that  will  produce  anything  approaching  to 
sherry.  Some  very  nice  wine  is  also  made  on  the 
hills  about  Cordova,  which  has  been  found  to  diminish 
the  dead  heaviness  of  much  of  the  present  sherry. 

On  the  road  to  San  Lucar  is  a  large  extent  of 
vines  on  a  red,  sandy  soil,  on  which  I  was  told  some 
wine  was  grown,  which  I  remembered  to  be  in  such 
demand  in  1825,  that  the  partner  and  myself  were 
kept  very  busy  while  the  run  upon  it  lasted.  It  was 
so  pale  that  it  was  called  Eock-water  sherry,  and  was 
therefore  supposed  to  be  very  hght.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  poor  and  thin,  with  little  sherry  flavour ;  and 
a  large  quantity  of  spirit  was  added,  to  enable  it  to 
be  shipped  very  young,  to  meet  orders. 

Three  or  four  times  I  have  seen  the  fashion  for 
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dark  brown,  for  brown,  for  gold,  and  for  pale,  change. 
The  browns  are  coloured  usually  by  juice  of  the 
grape,  boiled  before  fermentation  to  a  thick  consist- 
ency ;  this,  when  kept  to  a  great  age,  gives  not  .only 
colour,  but  softness  and  richness.  Sherry  acquires  a 
sUght  colour  by  age,  but  is  usually  coloured  by  the 
addition  of  a  httle  of  the  boiled  mosto,  or  must. 

Sherries  were  shown  to  me,  in  one  great  bodega, 
for  a  butt  of  which  it  was  declared  (how  truly,  I 
know  not)  that  1,000/.  would  not  be  taken.  It  is 
not  for  a  moment  pretended  that  the  wine  is  worth 
any  such  money,  but  it  is  valued  as  a  curiosity  and 
ornament  to  the  bodegas,  as  a  painting  may  be  to  a 
dining-room.  It  has,  however,  a  very  substantial 
value,  because  the  addition  of  even  four  or  five 
gallons  of  such  sherry  to  ten  butts  of  very  fine,  worth 
100/.,  may  so  greatly  improve  them  that  each  will 
bear  the  charge  of  120/. 

These  wonderful  wines  are  known  as  the  Napo- 
Icons ;  because  it  is  stated  that  when  the  first 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  in  Spain,  in  1808  or  1809, 
he  honoured  the  wine  and  the  proprietor  by  con- 
descending to  approve  of  a  butt  of  this  description, 
as  his  soldiers  did  of  the  less  recherM  kinds  by 
drinking  them  all  up !  This,  by  the  by,  is  an 
awkward  historical  fact  against  the  reputed  ages 
of  some  of  these  wines.  But  even  in  1844  there 
was  a  long  interval  since  Napoleon's  visit ;  and  there 
could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt  of  the  great  age  and 
original  fine  quaUty  of  some  of  them. 
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,  In  these  wines  one  catches  the  true  old  Xerez 
flavour,  which  is  very  powerful ;  and  can  discover 
the  peculiar  bitterness,  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  finest  growths  of  this  locaUty.  In  fact,  there  is 
far  too  much  of  it  to  be  pleasant ;  and  a  fine  old 
kind  with  a  few  gallons  of  Napoleon  added  is  much 
more  agreeable  than  the  strong  original. 


BSSIDENCB    AMD   BODEGA   AT   PORT   ST.   liABT. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  already  written,  it 
may  perhaps  make  the  whole  process  of  sherry- 
making  still  more  intelligible  if  I  transcribe  my 
notes  made  on  the  spot.  Blank  and  Co.  have 
beautiful  stores  called,  here,  bodegas ;  the  whole,  with 
cooperage,  stables,  dwelling-houses,  and  small  garden, 
enclosed  within  a  high  wall.     The  bodegas  them- 
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selves  consist  of  various  buildings  containing  about 
4,000  butts,  each  store  having  wines  usually  about 
the  same  age. 

They  have  only  one  vineyard  of  their  own,  about 
two  miles  from  Xerez,  on  a  low  sandy  soil,  producing 
very  inferior  quaUty.  They  bought  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  own  brandy,  but  they  generally  ship 
the  wine  off  as  a  cheap  kind.  When  the  grapes  are 
gathered,  they  are  put  into  a  vat  sixteen  feet  square 
and  four  deep,  where  they  are  trodden  by  men,  and 
the  juice  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  large  tub,  from 
which  the  butts  are  filled,  and  then  rolled  into  an 
adjoining  bodega.  Here  the  wines  remain  to  ferment, 
and,  except  being  racked  from  the  lees,  are  kept  in 
the  same  casks  for  two  or  three  years,  when  they  are 
considered  fit  for  being  brought  into  the  merchant- 
able stock ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any, 
except  the  best  kinds,  remain  so  long  on  hand. 

Many,  by  racking,  by  fining,  and  by  adding 
spirit,  bring  their  wine  into  an  exportable  state 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  vintage ;  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  hght,  poor  kinds  grown 
near  San  Lucar.  Even  of  the  identically  same  kind 
carried  to  a  bodega  in  San  Lucar  and  to  Xerez,  one 
portion  will  have  crossed  the  sea  from  the  former 
place,  while  the  other  portion  is  ripening  in  Xerez, 
to  be  improved  by  age,  and  then  used  for  cheapening 
some  of  the  dearer,  stouter  classes. 

It  is  on  the  hght  sandy  groimds  between  Xerez 
and  San  Lucar,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  that  the  wines 
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generally  known  as  Manzanilla  are  produced;  i  t  is 
this  kind  which  is  sold  in  the  wine-shops,  being  the 
usual  drink  of  high  and  low ;  and  it  is  most  excellent. 
One  can  no  more  drink,  in  Spain,  the  sheny  usually 
consumed  in  England,  than  they  can,  in  Oporto,  the 
usual  English  port. 

About  six  gallons  of  spirits  are  put  into  a  butt  of 
sherry  after  fermentation,  and  generally  about  four 
gallons  more  previous  to  its  being  shipped.  It  is 
almost  quite  pale  at  first  The  very  dark  brown  is 
made  at  San  Lucar  in  the  following  manner:  — 
Twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  must  (unfermented  juice) 
are  put  into  an  earthen  vessel  and  heated  until  not 
more  than  a  fifth  part  remains,  when  it  looks  and 
tastes  like  treacle.  This  is  turned  into  a  cask  con- 
taining more  must,  which  causes  it  to  ferment ;  and 
the  result  is  a  very  full  luscious  wine,  which,  if  origi- 
nally good,  becomes  after  many  years  invaluable  for 
giving  softness,  richness,  and  colour  to  others. 

Large  quantities  of  this  product,  when  new,  are  used 
to  colour  and  to  cover  the  harsh  thinness  of  poor  quali- 
ties. It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  called  the  Doctor ; 
and  many  a  butt  that  comes  to  England,  to  be  sold 
as  '  curious  old  brown,'  at  an  immense  price,  has  to 
thank  the  old  boiled  mosto  stocks  for  its  character. 

Stocks  are  kept  in  casks  of  all  sizes,  generally 
double  butts,  called  soleras ;  which  are  never  sent 
away,  being  the  standards  or  basis  on  which  a  ship- 
per's reputation  depends ;  for  from  these  he  executes 
his  orders.     For  common  kinds  he  probably  buys 
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fix)in  the  capitaz^  or  other  speculators ;  and  on  such, 
a  house  of  high  standing  will  not  place  its  known 
trand 

As  with  the  old  proverb  of  the  *  sow's  ear/  so  is  it 
with  bad  soleras.  But,  even  with  the  finest,  there 
are  required,  for  their  proper  treatment,  correct 
taste,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  market  for 
which  the  wine  is  intended.  I  mention  this,  because 
in  more  than  one  Xerez  bodega,  with  excellent 
old  soleras,  there  seemed  to  me  great  want  of  skill 
in  the  making  up  of  what  I  was  shown ; .  the  makers 
apparently  supposing  that  all  that  was  necessary  to 
produce  the  best  quality  at  certain  prices,  was  to  put 
two  kinds  together  whose  respective  value  averaged 
the  price  wanted. 

Daily  experience  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake ; 
for  two  kinds  often  do  not  go  well  together ;  each, 
although  blended,  is  tasted  in  the  blend.  But  as  a 
rule,  I  am  sure  that  when,  for  instance,  a  good  50/. 
per  butt  is  required,  and  the  half  and  half  blend  of 
a  60/.  and  a  40/.  do  not  amalgamate  pleasantly,  it  is 
better  to  put  these  aside,  and  to  try  with  others, 
rather  than  endeavour  to  reconcile  those  that  ¥rill 
evidently  not  be  friends. 

Very  often  the  best  way  to  gain  flavour,  body,  and 
life,  is  by  the  judicious  proportioning  from  three  or 
four  soleras ;  a  little  doctor,  or  amontillado,  is  fre- 
quently beneficial ;  but  these  require  to  be  handled 
very  cautiously,  for  the  effect  is  seldom  seen  correctly 
at  first. 
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They  have  a  very  effectual  way  of  cleaning  the 
inside  of  the  casks  and  knocking  off  all  tartar  or  other 
matters.  Two  heavy  chains,  joined  by  a  piece  of 
leather,  are  put  into  the  cask,  the  bung  being  driven 
over  the  leather  so  as  to  enable  the  chains  to  be 
drawn  out.  A  little  water  having  been  poured  into 
the  cask,  it  is  rolled  violently  up  and  down,  and 
every  way,  so  that  the  chains  may  strike  upon  every 
part  of  the  interior.  Water  is  then  put  in,  until  it 
comes  out  perfectly  clear,  when  the  cask  is  well 
rinsed  with  wine,  and  a  sulphur  match  burned  inside. 

For  finings,  whites  of  eggs  are  invariably  used  first ; 
then,  about  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  Spanish 
earth,  a  hard  clay  procured  a  few  miles  from  Xerez, 
is  employed.  For  a  butt,  a  piece  the  size  of  a  turkey's 
egg  is  broken  off,  and  allowed  to  soak  in  about  a 
bottle  of  wine,  in  a  large  earthen  basin,  during  the 
night  It  will  be  found  so  soft  in  the  morning,  that 
it  may  be  worked  by  the  hands  into  a  liquid,  frothy 
state.  This  is  poured  in  at  the  bung,  and  the  con- 
tents stirred  about  for  a  considerable  time  by  means 
of  the  iron  rousser^  and  in  a  couple  of  days  the  wine 
will  be  brilliant.  Mr.  Blank  says  this  is  the  custom, 
but  that  he  cannot  see  the  use  of  the  eggs  previously. 
The  iron  rousser  is  a  long  and  very  strong  piece 
of  iron  with  a  handle,  and,  at  the  end,  a  hole  through 
which  a  small  hard  wisp  made  of  cane  is  put,  and 
fastened.  This  is  passed  through  the  bung,  and  a 
man  seating  himself  on  the  cask,  stirs  the  wine  well 
for  a  considerable  time. 
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Sherries  are  always  tasted  from  the  buiig,  by 
means  of  a  long  thick  piece  of  whalebone,  to -which 
is  attached  a  hollow  cane,  which  is  dipped  into  the 
cask,  and  the  wine  transferred  to  a  glass  ;  or  (as  in 
Oporto,  and  in  various  parts  of  France)  to  a  silver 
tasting-cup. 

The  bungs  of  the  soleras  are  never  driven  home, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  annual  loss 
by  evaporation  in  that  climate  is  considerable,  being 
estimated  at  five  per  cent ;  so  that  2,000  butts  on 
the  1st  of  January  must  be  expected  to  be  only  1,900 
on  the  31st  of  December. 

P.  D.'s  stock  is  said  to  be  15,000  butts,  and  he 
requires  no  capitaz  to  help  him.  It  is  a  wonderfiil 
sight  to  see  his  immense  bodega  with  its  gangway, 
and  to  pass  through  rows  and  tiers  of  soleras,  new, 
old,  and  very  old.  His  vineyard  at  Machamudo,  on 
a  hill  a  little  way  from  his  stores,  is  considered  the 
finest  in  the  district. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Xerez  and  Port  St.  Mary 
district  is  about  25,000  acres,  and  the  produce  about 
150,000  butts ;  but  if  the  parts  occupied  by  grain 
were  planted  with  vines,  the  quantity  would  be  much 
increased.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  (the  Alba- 
rizza)  soil  and  aspects  are  already  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  so  that  the  production  of  truly  fine 
Xerez  cannot  be  much  extended.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  said  of  the  growths  from  the  red  earth 
(barros),  nor  of  those  from  the  sandy  grounds  (arenas), 
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which  are  light  and  pleasant  when  in  their  natural 
state. 

But  it  is  a  truth  that  for  some  years  the  demand 
for  sherry  has  quite  surpassed  the  supply.  This 
cannot  be  in  the  least  (as  in  the  instance  of  port) 
attributed  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government ;  since  an  entire  and  perfect 
freedom  prevails  in  the  conduct  of  this  trade.  The 
cause  does  not  appear  very  difficult  to  explain.  It 
is  said  that  the  *  first  gentleman  of  Europe,'  in  his 
usual  polite  language,  d — d  Madeira  as  gouty,  and 
swore  he  would  in  fiitmre  drink  only  sherry ;  which, 
of  course,  gave  a  lift  to  the  one,  and  a  fall  to  the 
other,  *  in  high  society.' 

Since  that  time  the  export  of  sherry  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  the  shipments  last  year 
were  52,876  butts. 

The  vine  disease  that  began  in  1851  was  bad 
about  Xerez,  and  the  seasons  likewise  have  been 
imfevourable,  so  that  stocks  have  become  very  low, 
and  the  prices  consequently  exceedingly  high ;  but 
high  as  they  had  risen  already,  an  additional  increase 
has  just  been  made  on  the  price  lately — on  40/.  of  4/. 
per  butt ;  on  60/.  of  5/.  per  butt ;  on  80/.  of  10/.  per 
butt ;  and  on  100/.  of  20/.  per  butt. 

Those  shippers,  who  are  resolved  to  uphold  the 
reputation  of  their  brand,  are  right  to  insist  on  a 
higher  price,  rather  than  consent  to  deteriorate  their 
reputation ;  but  some  do  not  now  possess  sufficient 
old  soleraa  to  enable  them  to  ship  wine  commen- 
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surate  with  the  rise  in  price ;  and  one  finds,  among 
brands  and  marks  of  old  firms,  yomig  and  coarse- 
flavoured  wine. 

There  has  been  no  rise  lately,  but  the  reverse,  in 
the  common  kinds ;  for  these  can  be  got  not  only  in 
the  Xerez  district,  but  all  along  the  Spanish  coast 
They  are  brought  to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  where  they 
are  landed  at  a  place  called  Aguada,  and  prepared 
for  shipment  as  sherry. 

Such  things  are  done  in  all  trades,  and  will  be 
continued  as  long  as  trade  exists  ;  and,  although  two 
blacks  do  not  make  a  white,  there  is  no  more  deceit 
in  it  than  is  daily  practised  by  grand  and  small  houses, 
which  ship  and  sell  Chateau  Lafitte,  Margaxix,  &c., 
of  vintage  this  and  that ;  Schloss  Johannisberg  1758, 
1788,  or  1808 ;  Port  1815, 1820,  or  1840  ;  besides 
other  kinds,  with  names  and  titles  which,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  neither  they  themselves, 
nor  anyone  else  who  knows  anything  about  it, 
believe  a  word  of. 

But  often  downright  frauds  are  committed,  one 
of  which  has  just  been  reported.  It  appears  that 
some  dealers  considered  that  it  would  be  a  profitable 
speculation  to  purchase,  in  the  docks,  the  cheapest 
things  they  could  find,  which  when  put  together 
would  taste  like  sherry  ;  to  ship  it  to  Cadiz,  and  to 
bring  it  back,  with  a  bill  of  lading  dated  in  Cadiz,  as 
genuine  sherry. 

The  Customs  authorities  profess  to  use  means,  by 
branding  the  word  mixed  on  the  cask,  and  by  cutting 
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in  the  names  of  the  vatters,  to  make  what  has  been 
done,  evident  to  all ;  but  there  seem  to  be  ways  of 
getting  certain  words  erased,  and  marks  inscribed  or 
retained,  which  remind  one  of  O'Connell  driving  his 
coach  and  six  through  acts  of  parUament. 

I  copy  from  a  well-known  wine  drciilar  an  account 
of  one  or  two  of  these  fraudulent  transactions : — 

Our  present  business  is  to  imfold  a  novel  system  of 
sending  inferior  *  mixed'  wines  a  short  round,  from 
LoDdon  to  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  and  home  again,  at  a  cost 
of  about  35«.  per  butt,  whereby  their  nominal  value  is 
enhanced  some  100  per  cent  This  ingenious  traffic  is 
carried  on  with  great  despatch,  and  certain  operators  are 
apparently  deeply  engaged  in  such  ^roimdabout'  com- 
merce.    The  following  are  the  particulars : — 

Twenty  butts,  mixed  by  Gordon,  March  11,  1863, 
composed  of  ten  butts  Hambro'  white,  6f  butts  Sherry,  one 
quarter-cask  E.  I.  Madeira,  spirit,  &c.,  entered  out  for 
Cadiz  in  the  name  of  J.  Barber,  per  '  Cadiz,'  March  13 ; 
returned  per  same  ship,  and  entered  in  the  name  of  Bar- 
clay, April  13;  marked  <3>  ^^*  V^^  >  housed  at  Cooper's 
Eow  Warehouses. 

Twenty-three  butts,  vatted  by  Camp,  March  26,  1863, 
composed  entirely  of  Hambro'  white,  spirit,  &c. ;  entered 
out  for  Cadiz  in  the  name  of  J.  Barber,  per  *  London,' 
April  2  ;  retmned  per  same  ship,  and  entered  by  W.  Slade, 
4th  inst. ;  marked  WZ,  No,  1/23 ;  housed  at  Metropolitan 
Bonded  Warehouses. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  liquids  are  vatted  in  the 
names  of  '  Gordon '  and  *  Camp,'  and  the  nominal  ship- 
per, by  bills  of  lading,  is  *  A.  Cross;'  all  clerks  and  office 
boys  in  the  employ  of  a  well-known  firm  of  sworn  brokers, 
who  enjoy  a  celebrity  for  extraordinary  shrewdness. 

Sherry  has  long  been  the  favourite  wine,  but  the 

quantity  of  bad  quaUty  now  shipped  and  sold  under 
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its  name  has  already  injured  its  reputation;  while 
the  high  prices  of  any  that  is  good  and  old  offer  an 
opening  for  the  introduction  of  another  white  kind. 

The  Xerez  and  Port  St.  Mary  district  is  a  mere 
speck  in  the  map  of  Spain,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  railways  will  soon  bring  into  play 
severe  competition  with  those  hitherto  favoured 
spots  on  the  border  of  the  sea  and  of  a  fine  harbour. 
The  whole  of  Spain,  from  Gibraltar  in  the  south  to 
Ferrol  in  the  north,  and  to  Gerona  in  the  east,  is 
capable  of  producing  unlimited  quantities  of  wines, 
both  white  and  red,  of  which  many  are  excellent 

Already  a  railway  is  open  from  Cadiz,  through 
Xerez  to  Seville,  and  to  Cordova ;  and  will  soon  be 
finished  to  Madrid,  whence  lines  are  to  diverge 
northwards  to  Corunna,  Santander,  and  Iran,  with 
branches  to  other  towns. 

On  the  south-east,  one  has  been  open  for  some 
time  from  Alicante  to  Madrid ;  and  Madrid  and  Bar- 
celona will,  ere  long,  be  joined.  Another  very 
important  line,  now  open  as  far  as  Badajoz,  is  in 
progress  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid ;  besides  that  from 
Lisbon  to  Oporto,  which  will  open  this  year. 

When  I  was  in  Xerez,  the  only  easy  and  pleasant 
way  of  going  to  Seville  was  by  driving  over  to  San 
Lucar,  and  thence  by  the  Cadiz  steamer  which 
touched  there,  up  the  Guadalquivir,  to  that  interest- 
ing and  beautiftd  town,  full  of  fine  old  Moorish  and 
Spanish  buildings,  and  gipsies,  not  forgetting  the 
gipsy  dancing-girls,  and  their  more  than  questionable 
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dances.  From  Seville  it  took  two  days  and  two 
nights  to  reach  Madrid ;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  conductor  of  the  diligence  fill  his  large 
leather  bottle  at  Valdepenas,  and  the  gratification  of 
helping  him  and  our  mule-driver  to  empty  it.  Eail- 
ways  are  supplanting  diUgence  travelling,  which  is 
preferable  for  viewing  the  country  when  not  pressed 
for  time,  eating  as  the  natives  eat,  and  drinking  as 
the  natives  drink. 

I  found  that  almost  all  the  wine  along  the  road, 
and  in  Madrid,  was  called  Valdepenas ;  but  nowhere 
did  I  meet  with  any  to  be  compared  to  the  contents 
of  my  fiiend  the  conductor's  leather  bottle — no,  not 
even  in  a  room  about  100  feet  long,  where  we 
stopped  to  dine  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  various  parts  were  flickering  fights,  and  at 
the  fexther  end  a  blazing  fire,  to  which  I  was 
making  my  way,  when  I  nearly  tripped  over  some- 
thing fi-om  which  issued  a  loud  guttural  soimd. 
As  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  obscurity, 
I  discovered  several  mules  tied  up  all  round,  and 
the  ground  covered  with  muleteers,  one  of  whom 
I  had  kicked.  Eemembering  the  stories  about 
Spanish  knives,  I  was  excessively  careful  in  picking 
my  way  up  to  the  fire,  which  I  was  very  anxious  to 
reach ;  not  because  I  was  cold,  but  because  I  saw  a 
very  large  thing  like  a  boiler  in  the  act  of  being 
swimg  fi-om  the  open  fireplace  to  a  cool  distance ;  and 
as  we  had  been  promised  dinner  six  hours  earlier,  I 
was  now  in  a  most  ravenous  state.   A  number  of  us  sat 
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round  the  pot,  from  which  issued  odoriferous  fumes 
that  reminded  me  of  Meg  Merrilies  and  Dominie 
Sampson ;  each  was  provided  with  a  spoon  and  a 
large  brown  plate,  and  each  helped  himself;  and 
never  have  I  more  enjoyed  a  meal  than  this  midnight 
dinner,  not  even  at  the  old  Bocher  de  Cancale.  It 
consisted  of  kid,  rice,  quantities  of  olives,  and  plenty 
of  garlic. 

I  know  this  is  a  digression  ;  but  I  seem  to  have 
been  doing  nothing  for  forty  years  past  but  thinking 
and  writing  and  talking  about  wine,  and  I  am  glad  of 
a  little  change.  Now,  to  resume.  Almost  all  wine- 
merchants  agree  that  sherry  is  better,  drawn  from 
the  cask  than  from  bottle  ;  and  this  is  my  own 
opinion ;  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  often  inconvenient 
to  have  it  in  wood,  owing  to  the  danger  of  pillage,  I 
would  recommend  none  to  be  bottled  which  is  not 
intended  to  be  kept  for  years. 

Very  often  in  tasting  sherry  which  has  been  a 
year  or  two  in  bottle,  we  find  a  hardness  that  the 
wine  had  not  before  bottling,  and  this  generally 
continues ;  though  occasionally,  after  having  been 
four  or  five  years  in  bottle,  it  becomes  soft  and  much 
improved. 

In  every  wine,  without  exception,  but  especially 
in  those  with  colour,  a  portion  of  the  vegetable  and 
other  matters  which  constitute  its  *  distinctiveness ' 
must  inevitably  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  kept ;  this  is  called  lees  in 
the  cask,  and  crust,  or  deposit,  in  bottle.     Brown 
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sherry  often  forms  a  considerable  crust ;  and  even 
very  old  pale,  which  has  been  racked  and  shipped 
perfectly  bright,  and  again  fined  here,  will  be  found, 
if  well  examined,  to  have  numerous  what  are  called 
*  fliers,'  which  have  shown  themselves  since  the 
bottling ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  such  wine  were 
kept  twenty  years  it  would  be  found  that  the  last 
drop  was  as  bright  as  the  first,  these  particles  having 
become  crystallized  by  age. 

It  is,  however,  very  diflerent  with  the  general  run 
of  sherries,  especially  gold  or  brown ;  for  let  these 
be  bottled  in  the  most  briUiant  condition,  in  twelve 
or  eighteen  months  there  will  be  a  sediment,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  decant  them  very  carefully. 
If  the  wines  had  been  thoroughly  fermented,  with 
little  or  no  spirit  added ;  and  if  they  were  not  coloured 
by  the  boiled  must,  nor  worked  up  with  others  just 
before  shipment,  this  evil  would  be  shght ;  and  we 
should  not  have  sherries  all  reduced  to  one  heavy, 
flavourless  standard. 

I  will  add  what  I  have  remarked  in  reference  to 
port,  that  there  are  plenty  of  first-rate  houses  in  Xerez 
and  Port  St.  Mary  ready  to  give  the  piu-est  wines,  if 
people  here  would  buy  them.  Brandy  has  been  for 
some  years,  and  is  still,  enormously  dear ;  and  it  is 
a  very  heavy  item  in  the  cost  that  would  gladly  be 
avoided ;  but  were  none,  or  only  a  very  small  quan- 
tity, put  to  sherry,  it  would  to  a  certainty  meet  with 
the  same  reception,  in  England,  as  pure,  unbrandied 
port. 
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There  seems  no  doubt  of  the  truth  that  no 
explanation  can  be  given  how  it  is  that  some  casks, 
apparently  exactly  the  same  as  twenty  or  fifty  others, 
become  afterwards  an  entirely  different  wine.  This 
is  stated  to  be  the  case  with  the  well-known  amon- 
tillado ;  the  origin  of  which  name  is  a  la  montilla 
— the  mountain  wine,  grown  on  the  hills  about 
Montilla,  near  Cordova. 

True,  very  old  amontillado  is  a  remarkably  deli- 
cate, fine-flavoured  wine,  quite  pale,  much  too  light 
and  delicate  to  please  generally,  but  invaluable  for 
giving  character  to  sherries  that  require  some  of 
their  heaviness  knocked  off.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  is 
sold  as  amontillado  that  is  evidently  only  clean  light 
sherry,  but,  like  the  real  kind,  is  charged  at  a  high 
price. 

Manzanilla  derives  its  name  from  the  similarity 
of  its  flavour  to  the  camomile,  which  in  Spanish  is 
manzanilla :  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  strong 
camomile  flavour  in  some  I  have  tasted,  that  this 
flower  is  not  unfrequently  used  to  increase  the 
peculiarity ;  as  the  flower  of  elderberries  is  used  on 
the  Ehine  to  give  the  peculiar  bouquet  to  what  is 
(supposed  to  be)  sparkling  moselle.  It  is  grown  on 
the  Barros  and  Arenas  grounds  between  Xerez  and 
San  Lucar ;  from  which,  until  the  deamess  of  aU 
kinds  available  for  exportation  had  driven  them 
more  to  the  plains  on  the  Guadalquivir,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  were  suppUed  wth  their 
daily  beverage. 

L  2 
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That  which  is  intended  for  manzanilla  is  well  fer- 
mented and  carefully  prepared,  and,  when  of  a  good 
year,  is  a  very  nice  wholesome  wine,  although 
scarcely  meriting  the  encomiums  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it. 

*  Vino  de  pasto '  means  the  wine  of  breakfast,  or 
of  repast.  When  fine  of  its  kind,  it  is  very  pleasant, 
and  is  generally  on  the  best  tables  in  Xerez.  There 
is  no  particular  spot  where  it  is. grown ;  it  being 
selected  firom  any  that  may  appear  of  high  quality 
when  young. 

Montilla,  as  before  stated,  is  produced  on  the 
hills  about  Montilla,  near  Cordova,  and  is  very 
pleasant,  with  much  flavour.  A  large  property  has 
been  lately  bought  there  by  an  English  firm,  which 
has  risen  within  a  few  years  into  high  repute  for 
their  sherries, — attributable  probably  to  the  judicious 
blending  of  a  portion  of  this  with  their  heavier 
Xerez  wines. 

Paxar^t^  comes  firom  a  place  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south.  The  grapes  are  allowed  to  become 
very  ripe,  almost  like  raisins;  the  fermentation  is 
early  checked,  and  consequently  the  wine  is  very 
luscious.  When  old,  it  is  an  excellent  hqueur,  and 
a  little  of  it  has  often  a  very  beneficial  effect  in 
giving  a  mellow  softness  to  sherries  that  are  deficient 
in  that  quality. 

Eota,  on  the  bay  opposite  Cadiz,  is  known  for 
its  rota  tent  (from  tinto^  dark),  prepared  from  black 
grapes,  similarly  to  the  paxar^t^ ;  but,  of  course. 
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being  dark,  the  husks  of  the  grapes  have  been 
allowed  to  ferment  with  the  juice. 

I  think  these  are  all  the  peculiar  kinds  which  are 
shipped  from  Cadiz.  Formerly  almost  every  butt  of 
sherry  came  first  to  England,  and  was  thence  tran- 
shipped to  any  other  coimtry  ;  but  now  many  ships 
load  direct  (as  also  in  Oporto)  for  America,  Australia, 
Eussia,  &c.  A  butt  of  sherry  is  108  gallons,  a 
hogshead  54,  and  a  quarter-cask  27. 

The  following  letter,  dated  in  1802,  from  the  well- 
known  house,  Gordon  &  Co.,  is  interesting.  By  it 
we  see  that  their  quotations  began  at  24/.,  and  their 
highest  was  40Z.  This  is  rather  a  contrast  to  present 
prices  of  the  same  and  other  houses — 40/.  to  100/., 
150/.,  and  200/.!  There  are  now  plenty  of  (so-called) 
sherries  as  low  as  24/.  I  do  not  know  whether,  at 
the  date  of  the  circular,  Gordon  or  other  houses 
shipped  at  lower  prices,  but  I  suppose   they  did 

not 

Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  May  1,  1802. 

Messrs.  Yeats,  Brown,  &  Co.,  London. 

Sirs, — The  death  of  our  partner,  Mr.  Eobert 
Gordon,  in  January  1802,  and  cessation  of  his  concern  in 
our  house  on  the  Slst  December  last,  have  induced  us  to 
give  a  share  of  the  business  to  Mr.  Gideon  Granstoun, 
who  is  entitled  in  every  respect  to  this  mark  of  our 
friendship  and  confidence. 

Our  firm  will  continue  to  be  Gordon  &  Co.,  of  which 
our  signatures  are  here  annexed.  We  shall  henceforward 
devote  our  whole  attention  to  the  wine  trade;  and  we 
shall  study  to  support  the  long-established  reputation  of 
our  brand-mark  DG  by  the  shipment  of  sherries  and 
rota  tents  of  the  best  quality  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
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The  unprecedented  acvcitr  of  wines,  firom  the  fidlnre 
of  three  successiTe  vintages,  is  the  real  cause  of  their 
enhanced  valae.  Those  now  in  oar  ceUazs  are  Toy  select, 
and  their  prices  are  quoted  below. 

Messrs.  Hathom  &  Roberts,  of  London*  will  have  the 
entire  management  of  oar  ccHicems  in  Great  Brxtain  and 
Ireland.  In  soliciting^  therefore,  a  continuance  of  your 
favours,  we  request  you  will  address  to  us  here,  or  to  our 
Mends,  Messrs.  Hathom  &  Roberts,  of  London,  as  none 
but  they  or  their  agents  wiU  have  permission  to  take  orders 
for  us. 

We  hope  to  be  favoured  with  your  commands,  and 
remain,  with  respect. 

Sirs,  your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant. 
Per  James  (jordon  &  Co., 

JoKs  David  (jobdok. 

Shifpikq  Pmce&— 1802. 
Bnnd-MazkDG. 

£      8. 


Sherry  at 


99 
99 


>5 

Pazardt^ 
Tent 


24 

25  10 

27 

28  10 

30 

32 

34 

37 

40 

45 


per  butt,  firee  on  board,  in  Cadiz 
Bay. 


ditto. 


■len.        .        •        perbogshead 
The  siirnature  of  Y.  0.  S.  James  Gordon  (Gordon  &  Co.) 
inefflgnai-  Y.O.S.  John  David  Gordon. 

*'  Y.  0.  S.  Gideon  Granstoun.         „ 

Shores,  and  the  kinds  vrhich  come  to  tins  country 
from  Spain  under  that  name,  are  never  m  pig-sW. 
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but  almost  all  those  grown  in  the  interior  are  carried 
in  them,  swimg  across  the  backs  of  mules.  After 
the  skins  have  been  well  seasoned,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  injure  the  quality;  but  there 
is  generally  very  little  attention  paid  to  keeping 
either  the  exterior  or  the  interior  clean,  and  con- 
sequently a  bad  flavour  and  taste  are  frequently 
imparted. 

The  more  we  investigate,  the  more  do  we  find 
preconceived  ideas  and  theories  overturned  by  un- 
welcome facts,  which  nullify  opinions  that  appeared 
well-founded  and  have  been  received  as  axioms.  It 
has  long  appeared  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  the 
wine  we  now  call  sherry,  from  Xerez,  was  known  in 
this  country  even  150  years  ago.  I  can  trace  no 
authority  for  it,  except  the  words  in  Shakespeare, 
'  sherris  sack,'  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  '  dry 
sherry;'  but  we  find  also  in  old  books, '  sack  with 
sugar,'  and  sack  in  so  many  ways,  that  it  is  evidently 
not  derived  from  the  French  word  'sec,'  dry.  Indeed, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  that  period 
and  to  a  much  later  date,  little  if  any  dry  wines 
were  drunk,  and  that  all  had  honey,  sugar,  mead, 
or  other  things  added  to  them. 

I  am  not  aware  that  either  Cadiz  or  Xerez  is 
mentioned,  tUl  a  comparatively  late  period,  as  places 
whence  wine  was  brought.  Malaga  furnished  the 
Spanish  wines  so  long  known  imder  the  names  of 
malaga  and  mountain,  both  of  which  are  quoted  in 
all  old  wine  circiilars. 
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Hie  rai|w«edented  scartitr  of  ^incs,  zrz^n  the  Siiloie 
cf  three  sccceseiTe  rir.tA£«^  is  ibe  re-il  cuise  of  their 
eElAr.«d  valTie.  Thcee  n:'«-  iz.  coi  ceLlirs  an?  tctj  s<lecty 
*c:i  tr-cir  price*  ire  q-r-cai  ^leliir. 

Mesz^  HirhcTO  i  K;  rerts.  of  Lrnirr.  wiT.  taw  the 
entire  mv^^g^ned  :f  c-Tir  cc^cefTL*  zz.  Gre&c  Brnain  and 
Irelaad.  Iix  a^rliciTiiiz.  :itrrf:rt,  a  ci:^rl::-::jfcz.>r  of  yoar 
fkTc-crs^  '■"e  rcc-*sc  t.c  will  aiire«  :o  'J3  ierr,  .r  ro  c-«r 
friesiis.  Messrs^  HiiL.-m  i  K:'::.rr:s  :f  L:ci:rL.  &s  =.:-oe 
let  thrj  or  dL-cir  a^e-i?  will  Latc  prrtii=s::r.  to  tike  orders 


Per  Jjcic^  G^r^oi:  ±  C:^ 

Joss  Datit  G0XI05. 

Ssirn5«  Pkcis — lS^l-2. 

£    K 
SLenr »:    24       ", 
•1         25  10 
.  27        I 

S>  10  j 

s-         ^^        I  f^r  b:itt,  tnee  on  KxKd.  in  Cadiz 
32        '         Bat. 

••  40 

ISxam^     45 
Tcr.t         .         .         per  tc^l^aJ  siittcv. 

Ttit  szz^izzi^  cf  Y,  O-  Su  Jine?  G>?rvt:r  ^Gv  rdoz.  i  Co.> 
T,  O.  Sw  J.Ln  l>iT>d  Gv  r.::z. 
^  T.  O-  Sw  GSiicv^::  Grir^our-         ^ 

S-eniesw  az.si  io  kis^  which  oo:nc  :o  this  vvuntry 
rn-Ei  Sj^kir  izicct  ih&:  time,  siv  iicNxr  iu  pic-skins; 
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Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  his  letter,  to  which  I  have 
akeady  alliMed,  states : — 

In  taTems,  the  call  was  only  for  red  or  white,  but 
fireqaentlj  the  red  was  called  claret,  and  the  white,  sherry. 
Sherry  was  then  generally,  like  other  white  wines,  kept  in 
a  state  of  fermentation  by  sweet  malaga,  meade,  cyder,  or 
honey.  Pale  wine  was  but  just  coming  home  on  the  lees, 
with  which  was  mixed  Spanish,  or  small  French  wine ;  and 
a  similar  mixture  was  made  of  the  various  sorts  of  white 
wine.  The  dexterity  of  the  wine  cooper  then  was  making 
the  most  palatable,  at  the  lowest  prices.  But  now  all  wine 
comes  in  so  clean,  and  in  so  perfect  a  state,  that  the  wine 
cooper's  skill  of  former  days  is  not  required.  From 
1767  to  1774  no  pale  wine  was  bottled  but  for  immediate 
use  ;  only  draft  wine  of  all  kinds  was  used  in  the  principal 
taverns,  and  it  was  often  very  bad,  not  from  tricks  of  the 
vintners,  but  from  bad  management.  .  .  .  With  white 
port  (being  subject  to  ferment  in  summer,  and  to  grow 
foul  in  winter)  we  mixed  a  little  fine  TeneriflFe,  which 
improved  its  flavour  and  prevented  any  farther  fermenta- 
tion. ...  I  think  three  years  of  the  above  time  had 
passed  before  I  had  seen  a  butt  of  sheny,  but,  when  I  did, 
I  recommended  it  in  preference  to  white  port  A  man  of 
quality  recommended  to  me  Mr.  Duff,  our  late  Consul  at 
Cadiz,  to  whom  I  sent  orders  from  several  friends ;  and 
white  port  soon  became  despised,  although  it  had  been  in 
such  esteem  that,  even  as  late  as  1782, 1  got  orders  in  one 
week  for  shipping  80  pipes.  Now  (1807)  it  is  forgotten, 
and  sherry  has  prevailed.  But  I  beg,  as  many  of  you  as 
have  given  up  your  affection  for  your  palates  to  gratify 
your  eyes  with  what  is  extremely  pale,  when  you  discover 
a  hot,  pungent,  bitter  taste,  such  as  no  grapes  could  ever 
give,  will  not  impute  it  to  the  wine-merchant,  many  of 
whom,  with  reluctance,  import  it  to  gratify  your  perverted 
tastes. 

The  accompanying  statement  of  the  shipping  prices, 
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amount  of  duty,  and  shipments  from  the  years  1787 
to  1862,  is  as  correct  as  I  can  make  it ;  but  I  offer  it 
only  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  (See  p.  155.) 

I  may  here  state  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  attach 
very  little  confidence  to  any  wine  statistics  of  an 
earlier  date  than  1821 ;  and  this  is  not  said  without  a 
good  deal  of  practical  experience.  Since  the  Par- 
hamentary  Committee  on  Wine  sat  in  1852,  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  referring  to  any  amount  of 
statistics ;  but  when  I  began,  twenty  years  before 
that  time,  I  had  to  search  in  old  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  innumerable  documents,  and  was  sometimes 
disposed  to  give  it  up  in  despair,  as  errors  and  con- 
fusion were  so  palpable. 

Duties,  until  1825,  were  also  increased  or  dimi- 
nished by  the  tun,  which  explains  such  rates  sa  7/7 
and  11/5  per  old  gallon  ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  all,  from  the  earliest  date,  to  the  imperial 
gallon^  with  the  rate  upon  zV,  by  which  alone  a  just 
comparison  could  be  made,  it  may  weU  be  supposed 
that  the  labour  was  not  Ught.  Previous  to  1821,  the 
'  United  Kingdom  '  sometimes  included  Scotland  and 
sometimes  not.  As  to  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  to 
comprehend  the  customs  arrangements;  but  I  recollect 
that  the  documents  required  in  sending  wines  there 
were  similar  to  those  for  shipment  to  Holland,  &c. 

Wine-merchants  will  immediately  perceive  that 
the  prices  quoted  here,  show  neither  the  lowest  nor 
the  highest  that  they  have  often  known  to  have  been 
given;  but,  while    referring  to   circulars,  I   have 
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recurred  also  to  memory,  not  only  for  quotations, 
but  for  qualities. 

I  can  recur  personally  to  1822,  when  the  lowest 
shipping  prices  of  the  then  eight  or  ten  old  sherry 
houses  was  2SL  to  571.  10^.,  and  occasionally  65t, 
though  higher  for  *  very  old  and  very  choice ; '  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  the  sherries  of  that  period, 
had  not  a  flavour  and  '  character '  in  them  that  are 
now  rarely  found. 

By  reference  to  Gordon  &  Co.'s  list  of  1802,  it  is 
seen  that  the  lowest  price  was  then  24/.,  rising  to  40/. 
for  the  best.  This  has  been  described  to  me  as  very 
fine,  but  not  so  bright  and  well-made  as  at  a  later 
date ;  though  not  improbably  its  brightness  and  free- 
dom from  fermentation  now  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
owing  to  larger  additions  of  brandy.  For  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  before  the  vine  disease 
broke  out  in  1852,  sherries — at  least,  white  wines 
shipped  in  Cadiz  Bay — could  be  had,  at  very  low 
prices,  of  good  drinkable  quahty.  Many  wUl  concur 
with  me  in  thinking  that  a  more  agreeable  wine 
could  then  be  bought  for  20/.  per  butt  than  can 
now  easily  be  met  with  at  40/. 

The  consumption  and  per  centagc  which  sherry 
bore  to  all  other  kinds  (p.  58)  were  : 

In  1831,  consumption  2,089,532  gallons,  and  43*58  per  centage 
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Shipping  Prices  of  Sherry,  and  Duty  per  Butt,  and  Quantity  shipped 
to  Great  Britain,  from  1787  to  1862. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOUTH-EAST   OP  SPAIN,  BAECKLONA,  ETC. 

Gibraltar — Sir  David  Wilkie— Smuggling — Malaga — Old  Mountain — 
Almeria— Carthagena — ^The  Old  Guide — ^Pobre  Espana— Alicante 
— Valencia — Barcelona — Custom  House — Burning  and  Dancing — 
Tarragona — Old  Rancio— Catalonia — Marseilles — Saguntum. 

ON  visiting  the  wine  districts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  1844, 1  returned  home  fromXerez  by  Seville, 
Madrid,  Vittoria,  Irun,  Bayonne,  and  Bordeaux — 
the  mail  being  escorted  out  of  the  capital,  by  three 
dragoons,  to  Buitrago,  not  far  from  Vittoria,  where 
Wellington  gained  one  of  his  many  victories. 

At  my  former  visit,  in  1841,  I  steamed  from 
Cadiz  to  Gibraltar,  where  I  had  to  remain  during 
two  days  on  that  wonderful  rock  ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
less  wonderful  to  think  that  we  hold  a  portion  of  the 
land  of  the  Spaniards.  While  at  the  signal  station,  the 
very  highest  point,  looking  through  the  old  sergeant's 
glass  at  the  houses  and  hills  in  Africa,  we  were 
surprised  to  see  the  English  steamer,  which  had  left 
on  her  way  home  two  hours  previously,  turning 
round  and  coming  back  to  the  rock.  We  soon 
learned  that  this  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  on  his  return  from  Egypt. 

The  governor  was  applied  to  to  allow  his  body  to 
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be  landed  and  buried  ;  but  Gibraltar  being  a  fortifi- 
cation, and  ships  from  Alexandria  being  then  placed 
under  quarantine,  permission  could  not  be  granted ; 
and  the  body  therefore  was  consigned  to  the  deep, 
as  represented  in  Turner's  well-known  painting. 

Almost  the  sole  trade  of  Gibraltar  is  smuggling, 
which  is  very  efficiently  protected  by  our  vessels  and 
the  gims  of  the  fort,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  Spanish  guarda  costa  that  ventures  within  three 
miles  of  them.  At  that  time,  there  was  great  ex- 
citement and  correspondence  relative  to  a  Spanish 
cruiser,  which,  after  having  chased  a  smuggler  for  a 
great  distance,  overtook  her  within  the  prescribed 
three  miles'  distance,  and  carried  her  off  to  Cartha- 
gena;  but  no  sooner  was  this  seen  and  known  than 
an  English  brig-of-war  was  despatched,  with  orders 
to  enter  Carthagena,  and  to  bring  the  smuggler  back 
to  her  protectors.  The  chagrin  of  the  people  of 
Carthagena  may  be  imagined  on  seeing  this  done; 
nor  can  we  wonder  that  Spanish  pride  was  roused 
against  those  daring  Ingleses. 

Leaving  Gibraltar  at  night,  accompanied  by  half 
a  dozen  handsome  smuggling  boats,  designed  for 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  we  reached  Malaga  the 
next  morning  at  six;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  useful  to  the  well-known  blind  traveller,  Lieu- 
tenant Holman,  who  was  then  travelling  through 
Spain  that  he  might  describe  its  beauties.  It  was 
evident  that  all  his  descriptions  were  founded  upon 
answers  to  his  nimierous  questions. 
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It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  beauty  of  the 
position  of  Malaga,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  hills, 
and  the  snow-covered  Sierra  Nevada  rising  to  the 
skies,  with  ranges  of  mountains  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach. 

But,  revenons  a  nos  moutons^  Malaga  wines.  As 
•sual,  I  introduced  myself  to  the  principal  wine- 
merchants,  and  invariably  met  with  a  courteous 
reception.  I  was  shown  the  cellars  of  two  or  three, 
but  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  drunk  a  pint 
of  any  wine  I  tasted  there ;  they  were  all  heavy, 
coarse,  and  ill-made.  The  only  tolerable  quality  was 
that  which  was  destined  for  transmission  to  Cadiz,  to 
be  there  mixed  with  the  thin  so-called  sherries. 

I  saw  some  of  the  dark  old  'mountain,'  which 
used  to  be  well  known  as  a  forenoon  or  liqueur  wine  ; 
but  better  kinds  have  superseded  it. 

The  very  circumstance  of  the  grapes  grown  here 
being  so  excellent  is  a  proof  that,  if  the  making  of 
wine  were  found  as  profitable  as  the  sale  of  grapes, 
very  fine  wine  would  be  produced.  I  do  not  mean 
because  the  grapes  are  so  large  and  fine  —  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  large,  fine-eating  grapes  invariably  produce 
inferior  wine — but  because  the  soil,  the  heat,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  various  hills,  are  so  admirably  adapted 
for  wine  that  the  result  might  be  looked  upon  as 
certain.  At  the  table  d'hote^  both  the  white  and  red 
kinds  were  Uttle  better  than  vinegar. 

The  next  day  I  passed  in  Almeria,  famous  for  its 
grapes,  but  I  could  not  hear  of  a  wine-merchant.    It 
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is  a  small  miserable  place ;  but  it  is  said  that  when 
the  Moors  were  being  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the 
Spaniards,  many  fled  hither  on  their  way  to  Africa, 
and,  not  being  able  to  get  away,  were  allowed  to 
remain.  I  can  well  believe  this,  for  the  inhabitants 
are  wild-looking  beings,  with  black  sparkhng  eyes, 
very  little  clothing,  and  the  habit  of  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground.  Few  of  the  windows  are 
glazed,  and  the  roofs  are  flat,  as  in  Eastern  countries. 

From  Almeria  we  steamed — as  usual,  during  the 
night — to  Carthagena.  There  is  this  great  comfort 
in  the  Mediterranean,  one  is  not  troubled  about  the 
tide  *  serving,'  the  ebb  and  flow  being  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

All  that  can  be  seen  of  Carthagena,  until  you  are 
alongside  the  houses,  are  forts  in  the  rocks  on  each 
side  of  a  narrow  entrance,  through  which  you  pass 
into  an  immense  basin  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  so 
deep,  to  the  very  water's  edge,  that  you  may  almost 
step  ashore  from  any-sized  ship. 

This  basin  is  a  natural  opening  from  the  sea, 
in  which  a  Spanish  fleet  has  many  a  time  reposed. 
Farther  inward  is  another  very  fine  basin;  and 
around  both  are  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  buildings, 
such  as  one  would  expect  to  see  were  Portsmouth  or 
Plymouth  allowed  to  fall  into  a  similar  state  of  neglect. 

My  old  and  worn-out  guide,  whose  dress  seemed 
to  be  of  the  days  of  the  Armada,  and  whose  figure 
suited  tlie  scene,  looked  depressed  and  ashamed. 
When  he  saw  me  drawing  the  attention  of  a  travelling 
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companion  to  a  copper  bolt  attached  to  a  pillar, 
which  had  withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
making  a  remark  which  he  justly  attributed  to  the 
fallen  state  of  Spain,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming — 
*  Si,  senor,  pobre  Espana,  pobre  Espana ! '  We  left 
the  old  man  in  his  soUtude,  giving  him  a  couple  of 
pesetos,  for  which  he  expressed  his  thanks  by  a  low 
bow,  holding  in  his  hand  his  large  cocked  hat,  still 
adorned  with  tattered  remnants  of  faded  gold  lace. 

We  sailed  that  evening  for  the  interesting  town  of 
AUcante,  where,  and  indeed  as  far  as  Barcelona,  I 
could  meet  with  nothing  but  the  same  dark,  coarse, 
red  wine,  universally  drunk  with  water  at  meals 
along  this  eastern  coast.  Alicante  has  lately  regained 
some  of  its  former  importance,  as  it  is  a  favourite 
route  to  Madrid,  for  passengers  coming  by  steam 
from  Marseilles ;  but  the  railway  is  now  opened  to 
Valencia  further  north. 

We  passed  the  next  day  at  Valencia,  walking  from 
the  landing-place  to  the  town,  along  a  beautiful 
road  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  on  each  side  such 
luxuriant  fertiUty  as  I  never  saw  before.  Indeed,  it 
is  said,  there  are  few  things  grown  in  the  tropics 
which  do  not  thrive  there. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty,  elegance,  and 
good  taste  of  the  dresses  of  the  women,  while  the 
costume  of  the  men  is  remarkable  and  graceful.  It 
consists  of  a  white  shirt,  open  on  the  neck  and  chest, 
a  small  green  vest,  the  arms  bare  to  tfie  elbows,  a 
wide  red  sash,  white  Unen  kilt  descending  to  the  knee. 
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hose  of  several  brilliant  colours,  rolled  so  as  to  hold 
thein  up  just  below  the  knee,  the  usual  Spanish 
canvass  shoes,  and  the  overhanging  red  cap  vnth 
blue  and  white  border. 

On  entering  Valencia  one  is  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  rows  of  magnificent  houses  with  mar- 
ble staircases  and  pillars  profusely  carved,  and  tlie 
beautiful  courts  with  fountains  and  statuary,  seen 
through  the  massive  iron  gates — all  denoting  the 
wealth  which  once  belonged  to  Spain.  Material 
decay  proceeds  slowly  in  this  fine  climate  ;  there  was 
little  appearance  of  dilapidation  or  of  age ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  these  palaces  had  not  been 
built  for  their  present  occupiers,  and  that  Valencia, 
like  many  other  cities  in  Spain,  was  a  place  of  the 
past,  whose  glory  had  departed. 

Here,  as  everjrwhere  else,  I  made  a  point  of 
seeking  for  wine,  but,  although  it  was  very  abundant, 
I  could  only  find  such  as  had  evidently  been  made 
without  the  sUghtest  care. 

After  a  passage  of  about  fifteen  hours,  we  reached 
Barcelona,  landing  at  Barcelonette.  On  putting 
my  foot  on  shore,  I  was  accosted  by  a  man  in 
broken  English :  '  Sar,  there  be  one  great  fire  this 
night;  custom  house  to  be  burned.' 

Not  knowing  how  to  pass  the  evening  pleasantly, 
I  confess  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  this  variety ;  and, 
getting  my  portmanteau  out  of  the  steamer,  and 
depositing  it  in  an  inn,  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
scene  of  action.    Following  his  advice,  I  covered  the 
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lower  part  of  my  face  with  a  large  wrapper,  and  put 
on  an  old,  loose,  ^eat  coat. 

I  learned  that  the  customs  authorities  having 
hitherto  exported  all  the  contraband  goods  they 
seized,  had  now  advertised  some  to  be  sold  in  Bar- 
celona, which  the  manufacturing  people  had  declared 
they  would  not  permit ;  and  that,  if  it  were  at- 
tempted, they  would  bum  the  custom  house  down. 
My  guide  stated  that  the  goods  were  French,  but 
that,  as  little  discrimination  might  be  made  between 
French  and  English,  I  had  better  not  utter  a  word, 
and  be  as  unlike  a  foreigner  as  I  could. 

Proceeding  to  that  beautiful  boulevard,  the 
Eambla,  we  saw  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
many  with  torches ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
a  wagon  with  two  horses  for  carrying  off  the 
goods.  We  joined  the  procession  and  marched 
down  to  the  custom  house  in  the  plaza,  when 
there  was  a  halt,  and  the  noise  of  the  ponderous 
knockers  on  the  custom  house  gate  was  heard.  Being 
desirous  to  have  a  full  view  of  this  extraordinary 
scene,  I  was  working  my  way  towards  the  principal 
actors,  when  my  guide  friend  declared  '  he  not  go 
no  farder ; '  so  I  went  '  farder '  alone,  wondering, 
I  confess,  what  I  should  do  if  a  troop  of  the  fine- 
looking  yellow  dragoons  were  let  loose  among  us ; 
but  they  had  the  kindness  not  to  interfere. 

The  knocking  at  the  door  and  the  noise  became 
louder,  but  the  gates  stood  motionless,  till  the 
cries  of  my  friends  the  goods-destroyers  became  so 
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decided  and  their  perseverance  (till  success  should 
crown  their  efforts)  so  evident,  that  the  gate  was  seen 
to  swing  on  its  hinges ;  being  unlocked  firom  within. 

In  a  moment  the  square  resounded  with  cheers, 
torches  were  waved  aloft,  and  a  general  excitement 
prevailed.  The  wagon  was  backed  in,  the  goods 
loaded,  the  custom-house  people  assisting,  and  in  a 
little  time  the  order  was  given  to  march  up  to  the 
Plaza  do  Commercio.  Resolved  to  see  it  put,  I  joined 
the  procession,  arm  in  arm  with  a  couple  of  fellows 
with  clothing  exceedingly  suitable  to  a  very  hot 
climate,  and  with  bare,  brown,  brawny  arms,  and 
the  red  cap.  I  could  cheer  and  make  a  noise  as  loud 
as  the  lustiest,  but,  as  to  speaking,  I  remembered 
the  old  Scotch  saying,  that  it  is  sometimes  prudent 
to  *  keep  a  calm  sough.' 

After  half  a  mile's  march,  we  reached  the  square, 
where  there  was  prepared  a  blazing  fire,  upon  which 
the  goods  were  thrown ;  and  no  sooner  did  they 
begin  to  burn  than  a  grand  cheer  arose  and  we 
all  danced  round,  rejoicing  in  their  destruction ; 
after  which  I  retired  to  my  inn. 

I  learned  the  next  day  that  the  tme  history  of 
this  outbreak  was,  that  some  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturers, or  dealers  in  cottons,  were  afraid  that,  if 
the  custom  house  once  began  to  sell  seizures,  they 
would  continue  to  do  so,  which  would  greatly  injure 
them ;  and  they  therefore  paid  their  workmen  and 
others,  to  put  a  stop  to  it  in  the  summary  way  above 
described. 

M    2 
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Barcelona  carries  on  a  large  trade  ;  the  inhabitants 
are  an  industrious  people,  possessing  some  mills ; 
but  I  was  assured  they  did  not  produce  one  half  the 
quantity  of  goods  sold  as  their  manufacture ;  that 
the  greater  proportion  was  smuggled  over  the  Pyre- 
nees from  France,  and  by  Gibraltar  from  England. 

EL   CONTRABANDISTA. 

Yo  que  soy  Contrabandista,  y  campo  por  mi  respeto. 

Yo  que  soy  Contrabandista,  y  campo  por  mi  respeto. 

A  todos  los  desafio, 

Pues  d  nadie  tengo  miedo. 

A  todos  los  desafio, 

Pues  A  nadie  tengo  miedo. 

Ay  I  ay  I  ay  !  jaleo  muchachas  I 

Quien  me  merca  el  bilo  negro 

Mi  caballo  es  tan  cansado, 

Y  yo  me  marcho  corriendo. 
Ay  I  ay  !  ay  !  ay ! 

Ay  I  que  viene  la  ronda^ 

Y  sc  oye  el  tiroteo. 

Ay  !  ay  !  caballito  mio, 
Caballito  mio,  carito  !  ay  !  jaleo  ! 

There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  wine  produced 
at  Tarragona  and  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  no 
endeavour  seems  to  be  made  to  grow  any  but  the 
coarse  red  kind,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  even  to  France,  to  give  body  and  colour 
to  others  that  are  deficient  in  these  quaUties. 

No  country  possesses  greater  advantages  than  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain  for  growing  every  class  of 
wine,  and  in  quantities  so  enormous  that  figures  can 
give  but  a  very  slight  idea  of  the  amount.  Within 
these  few  years  more  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  favoured  spot ;  and  althougli  a  long  time  elapses 
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before  new  vines  give  wine  at  all,  and  still  longer 
before  the  grapes  are  in  perfection,  yet  with  more 
attention  to  the  vines  in  existence,  and  more  skill 
and  care  in  converting  the  grapes  into  wine,  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  an  excellent  quality  can  be 
produced. 

I  had  a  proof  that,  even  then,  carelessly  and 
unskilfully  as  it  was  made,  it  becomes  good  when 
mellowed  by  age ;  for  observing  some  old  dusty 
bottles  on  a  shelf  in  a  wine  shop,  two  Frenchmen 
and  myself  bought  a  few,  and  found  them  to  be 
capital  rancio  (old);  nearly  the  colour  of  brown 
sherry,  and  very  different  from  the  dark  new 
kind.  Tarragona  is  the  great  port  of  shipment  for 
Catalonian  wines,  which  at  that  time  and  before  the 
vine  disease,  were  sold  at  very  low  prices,  viz.  4/.  or 
5/.  per  pipe.  The  rancio,  when  of  good  quality, 
and  its  tawny  colour  is  not  produced  by  the  mixture 
of  white  wine  with  the  red,  is  worth  from  121.  to  14/. 
per  pipe.  The  usual  way  of  selling  all  along  this  coast 
is  per  tun  of  252  gallons,  which  is  equal  to  two 
pipes  of  126  gallons  each.  I  was  told  they  put  in 
no  brandy,  but  this  I  do  not  beUeve.  Very  large 
shipments  were  made  to  Cette,  Marseilles,  and  other 
ports  in  France,  a  few  years  ago,  on  account  of 
their  comparative  cheapness,  and  also  to  give  strength 
and  colour  to  many  of  the  French  wines ;  and  the 
same  is  still  done  to  a  great  extent. 

Leaving  Barcelona  in  the  comfortable  Spanish 
steamer  in  which  I  embarked  at  Gibraltar,  I  landed 
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on  the  following  clay  in  Marseilles ;  and  thus  ended 
the  steaming  portion  of  a  very  interesting  journey ; 
for  although  we  sailed  usually  during  the  night,  yet 
we  had  daily  a  few  hours  of  light,  early  in  the 
morning,  or  in  the  evening,  when  we  embarked  after 
having  passed  the  day  at  one  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  whole  coast  from  Gibraltar  to  Marseilles  is  a 
continued  variety  of  beautiful  hills  running  to  the 
sea,  pierced  by  fertile  valleys,  with  almost  always 
a  village ;  and  the  el^ant  feluccas  with  their  white 
sails  skimming  along  the  clear  blue  Mediterranean. 
Frequently  the  captain  pointed  out  the  ruins  of 
towns  whose  names  are  familiar  to  schoolboys ;  and 
in  all  my  travels  I  think  I  have  never  been  more 
astonished,  than  when  a  place  on  a  hill  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  I  was  told  it  was  Saguntum.  The  name 
instantly  brought  back  many  recollections,  not  the 
most  agreeable ;  for  I  remembered  long  lessons  about 
a  long  siege,  and  long  pieces  of  Latin  to  be  learnt 
about  that  tiresome  siege. 

It  also  reminded  me  of  the  venerable  Professor 
Pillans,  then  (1813)  head  master  of  the  Edinburgh 
High  School ;  and  equally  vividly  did  Saguntum 
make  me  think  of  a  class-fellow,  Archie  Campbell, 
much  given  to  fall  asleep,  but  who  was  quite  awake 
to  the  story  that  the  Saguntines  when  sorely  pressed 
by  hunger  sowed  turnips  on  their  ramparts;  for 
when  Mr.  Pillans  called  out,  '  Campbell,  what  did 
the  Saguntines  do  ? '  he  immediately  replied, '  Sawed 
neeps.  Sir.' 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

CLARKT,  BORDEAUX,  MfiDOC,  ETC. 

The  MMoc  and  Neighbourhood  —  The  fine  Growths  —  Vins  de 
Graves  —  Haut  Brion  —  Rothschild  —  Vins  de  Cotes  —  Blaye  — 
English  Wine-Merchants  — Fermentation  —  Fining  —  Dinner  at 
Chateau  Lngrange  —  Cliateau  Margaux,  18*U  —  Hotel  de  Margaux 
—  Price  of  Lafitte,  1858  and  1860  —  Profits  of  the  old  English 
Houses  —  Dutch,  German,  and  Belgians  —  White  Growths —  Dif- 
ferently made  —  Produce  of  Bordeaux  and  Neighbourhood  — 
Broker's  Quotations,  1858  to  1862  —  Was  the  M^doc  a  barren 
Waste  150  years  ago  ?  —  Letter  from  Professor  Michel  —  Wines 
used  in  Scotland  —  Mr.  Ballantyne,  curious  Information  —  Result 
of  Testing  of  different  Years — Consumption  and  per  Centages  from 
1831  to  1862. 

rCE  red  wines  from  Bordeaux,  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  claret  in  England,  come  from  several 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  Those 
from  the  M^oc  are  of  the  highest  quality.  After 
them  come  the  growths  of  St.  Emilion,  in  the  aron- 
dissement  of  Libourne  ;  those  about  Bordeaux  itself, 
called  the  Graves ;  and,  lastly,  the  wines  of  the  Cotes 
of  Blaye,  of  Quinsac,  of  Camblannes,  and  of  the 
Palus,  ranked  as  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ; 
the  last  two  being  called  '  bourgeois  superieur '  and 
*  petit  bourgeois.' 

In  the  Medoc  are  the  celebrated  vineyards — 
Chateau  Lafitte,  Chateau  Margaux,  Ch&teau  Latour, 
Mouton,  Larose,   Leoville,  Pichon-Longueville,  &c. 
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These  are  distfiigiiished  by  much  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  a  bouquet  varying  according  to  the  locality. 

The  parishes  in  which  are  the  most  celebrated 
vuieyards  are  Margaux,  Pauillac,  St.  Jullien,  St. 
Estej)he,  Listrac,  St.  Ijaurent,  St.  Seurin  de  Cadoume, 
and  several  others. 


VINTAGE   IN    THE    MKDOC'. 


Chateaux  Latitte,  Margaux,  and  Latour  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  those  that  rank  as  second 
growths.  This  is  attributable,  not  only  to  their 
excellent  positions,  but  almost  equally  to  the  great 
care  bestowed  to  uphold  their  reputation,  which 
has  long  enabled  the  proprietors  to  get  prices  much 
higher  than  their  neighbours. 
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Demanding  incessant  care  and  attention  in  every 
way,  one  of  the  most  anxious  and  difficult  parts  is 
to  have  a  good  combination  of  vines ;  for  no  more 
in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  world  can  a 
'successful  result  be  derived  from  only  one  stock, 
however  pure  and  perfect  this  stock  at  first  may 
be.  One  vine  gives  delicacy,  another  body,  another 
flavour;  and  the  grapes  from  those  and  two  or 
three  more,  with  other  characteristics,  produce  wine 
superior  to  any  that  could  be  got  from  any  one  kind. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  these  first  growths  are 
superior  to  the  second,  foi*  occasionally  the  latter, 
and  even  third  growths,  prove  better.  The  St. 
Enulions  are  fiiller  and  stouter,  and  have  a  deeper 
colour,  than  the  M^docs ;  and,  although  less  delicate 
and  fine,  have  a  very  agreeable  taste,  and  are  generally 
much  hked.  The  Vins  de  Graves  are  also  favourites, 
though  not  equal  to  the  M^ocs.  The  parishes  which 
produce  the  best  wines  of  this  class  are  Talence, 
Pessac,  M^rignac,  L^ognan.  The  Vins  de  Cotes, 
Blaye,  &c.,  though  deficient  in  flavour,  and  not  to  be 
compared  to  many  of  the  Medocs,  when  of  a  good 
year,  are  very  pleasant,  and  are  much  used  in 
Bordeaux. 

I  remember,  when  dining  a  few  years  ago  with  a 
friend  at  an  inn  in  the  village  of  Margaux,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Chateau,  we  were  much  amused 
on  finding  the  wine  so  vciy  bad  that  we  could  drink 
it  only  with  water. 

When  in  Bordeaux,  a  few  months  back,  I  tasted 
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Chateau  Lafitte  1858,  which  could  not  be  bought  for 
less  than  100/.,  and  the  same  growth  of  1860,  which 
could  be  had  for  5Z.  per  hogshead. 

This  proves  what  I  have  stated,  and  if  wine-mer- 
chants wiU  go  over  themselves  to  select  according ' 


CHATEAU    LAFITTB. 


Si,  parjure  a  son  nom,  a  sa  vertu  premiere, 
Laffitte  n'ouvre  pas  les  yeux  k  la  luraiere ; 
S'il  ne  s'arrete  pas  dans  son  essor  fatal, 
C'en  est  fait  pour  toujours  de  son  ^clat  natal. 

to  their  judgement  and  the  opinion  of  respectable 
brokers  or  merchants,  they  should  mention  no  name 
at  all,  but  describe  clearly  what  is  wanted,  with  the 
limit  of  price.     It  is  certainly  more  satisfactory  to  go 
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to  the  place,  to  taete  and  compare  the  contents  of 
various  cellars ;  but,  unless  there  be  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  the  tasting  and  com- 
parison must  be  confined  to  the  cellars  of  the  few 
houses  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  England 
(and  not  even  in  London  are  there  more  highly 
respectable  merchants).  Yet  they  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  prices  and  profits  very  difierent  from 
many  equally  respectable  French  houses,  who  possess 
as  good  wine,  and  have  not  been  allowed  by  their 
native  fellow-dealers  to  get  habituated  to  such  gains. 

Formerly,  every  Bordeaux  house  of  note  that 
shipped  to  England  added  large  quantities  of  hermi- 
tage, which  gave  the  appearance  of  body,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  deadened  the  flavour ;  and,  after  a  few 
years  in  bottle,  the  wine  became  of  a  brownish  hue, 
hard,  and  flavourless. 

Shipments  are  now  much  purer,  but  claret  will 
never  be  appreciated  while  the  fear  of  a  deposit 
exists.  Except  rhenish,  no  pure  natiu-al  wine  will 
preserve  its  qualities  longer  than  mMoc,  if  properly 
attended  to ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  be  judicious  to  keep 
even  the  fiillest-bodied  vintage  above  three  years  in 
cask,  and  of  course  light  kinds  require  less  time  to 
ripen.  Three  years,  with  the  usual  racking,  will  be  long 
enough  for  even  the  stoutest  growth  to  have  deposited 
its  coarse  parts,  while  retaining  its  generous  vinosity. 
No  time  can  be  specified  when  it  will  be  in  the  best 
state  for  bottling  and  use,  this  being  mainly  dependent 
on  its  birthplace,  constitution,  and  management. 
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If  it  is  intended  to  sell  it  in  bottle,  it  is  fined  with 
whites  of  eggs,  and  in  about  four  weeks  it  may  be 
bottled. 

But  I  repeat,  no  specific  rules  as  to  time  c^n  be  laid 
down ;  for  one  wine  maybe  light  and  unfit  for  keeping 


CHATEAU  lATOUR. 


Voyez  a  Saint-Lambert  cette  petite  tour : 
C'est  \k  qu'est  le  fameux  domaine  de  Latour. 
C'est  le  vin  le  plus  riche  et  le  plus  color^ 
Et  pourtant  il  est  fin,  vif,  d^licat,  ambr^. 
Quand  il  est  d^pouill^  de  son  tannin  par  I'age, 
D'cenantine  et  d'alcool  c'est  un  noble  assemblage. 

long,especiallyinwood,and  ought  to  be  bottled  witliin 
a  year,  while  another  may  be  a  stout  kind,  with  much 
unfermented  saccharine,  requiring  several  years  to 
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develope  its  inherent  qualities,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
coarse  constituents  by  the  natural  process  of  fer- 
mentation; which  never  ceases  in  any  vegetable 
matter,  but  proceeds  more  rapidly  when  in  large 
bulk   tlian   when   in  a  small   quantity  and   space. 


THATKAr    DE    I-AiJKANOr,. 


Vous  voyez  pres  d'ici  lo  chs'itoau  de  Lagrange. 

Quatric'me  d'ahonl,  une  opiilente  main, 

Pour  un  titre  plus  haut,  changca  son  parch rmin. 

Although  it  is  usual  to  ji?2e.  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  give  such  wines  as  claret,  or  others  not 
very  strong-bodied,  time  to  become  bright  without 
fining,  as  tliis  carries  down  meclianically,  and  attracts 
chemically,  much  that  forms  the  bouquet,  the  soft- 
ness, aiifl  ih'licacy  which  are  so  agreeable. 

T  remember,  some  years  ago,  being  struck   with 
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the  truth  of  the  opinions  I  have  just  expressed. 
Being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  Medoc,  I  accom- 
panied him  to  dine  with  the  proprietor  of  Chateau 
Lagrange,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Louis  Philippe.  There  was  a  handsome  dinner,  and 
the  choicest  wines.  The  servant,  in  filling  the  glasses, 
always  added  Chateau  Larose,  Chateau  Lagrange, 
Chateau  Lafitte,  &c.,  naming  the  vintages.  Some  of 
them,  from  their  great  age,  had  lost  much  of  their 
flavour.  All  were  decanted,  which  ought  never  to 
be  neglected ;  and  upon  this  important  point  some 
remarks  are  offered  under  the  head  of  Decanting. 

In  olden  times  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was 
carried  on  in  the  most  slovenly  way.  There  were  no 
trellises,  no  training,  no  engrafting,  no  seeking  for 
the  best  vines,  and  no  studying  of  the  finest  results 
from  a  judicious  planting  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
the  blending  of  several  growths  to  produce  an 
improved  whole.  These  are  the  results  of  expe- 
rience, science,  and  capital  Good  roads  are  also  a 
very  modem  invention  ;  and  it  is  within  the  recol- 
lection of  men  still  living  that  the  horse  and  pack- 
saddle  was  the  usual  conveyance  even  in  this  country ; 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  heavy,  bulky  articles  can 
be  carried  only  by  rivers.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Douro,  we  could  receive  very  little  port ;  and  were 
not  Xerez  and  Port  St,  Mary  so  near  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz,  we  could  not  import  much  sherry. 

Owing  to  railways,  Bordeaux  merchants  can  now 
easily  procure  wine  from  every  part  of  France ;  and 
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an  immense  proportion  of  so-called  claret  is  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Eh&ne,  from  the  Herault, 
Boussillon,  &c.,  which  are  blended  in  more  or  less 
quantities  with  bordelais,  and  sold  as  such  with 
almost  any  name  that  is  desired. 


CHATEAU    PICHOy    I)B    LONGUEVILI.K. 

Pichon  de  Longueville,  en  face  de  Latour, 

Est  Elegant,  musquo  coinme  un  homme  de  cour. 

Dans  son  parfiim,  son  ton,  enfin  dans  tout  son  ^-tre, 

II  a  Tetincelant  eclat  d'un  petit-maitre  : 

Et,  quoiqu'll  soit  leger,  ccMjUet  et  semillant, 

Son  esprit  est  solidc  autant  <iu'il  est  brillant. 

If  buyers  demand  Lafitte,  Pichon  de  Longueville, 
St.  Estephe,  &c.,  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  will 
dechne  the  order  on  the  plea  that  they  have  none, 
but  will  feel  themselves  justified  in  executing  it  by 
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sending  the  best  they  can  at  the  specified  price,  and 
invoicing  it  according  to  the  growth  ordered. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  no  names  were 
mentioned,  as  they  are  rarely  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
often  mislead ;  for,  not  unfrequently,  what  are  con- 


CHATEAU    MAROAUX. 


Inclinez  votre  front,  fl^hissez  les  genoux, 

Amis,  Chateau- Margaux  s'^l^ve  devant  noua ! 

Voil^  I'un  des  trois  rois,  Tun  des  trois  dieux  du  monde  ! 

Quand  de  ses  feux  d'^t^  le  soleil  nous  inonde. 

sidered  second  growths  prove  superior  in  some  years 
to  those  of  high  repute.  Such  was  the  case  in  1834, 
when  the  Ch&teau  Margaux  proved  a  failure ;  but, 
although  averaging  yearly  about  400  hogsheads,  it 
was  extolled  as  much  as  the  other  great  growths  of 
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that  remarkable  season,  and  probably  4,000  hogs- 
heads were  sold  throughout  the  world. 

Belgian,  Hamburg,  and  Dutch  houses  cany  on  a 
large  trade  m  bordeaux  Avines  through  a  broker,  pur- 
chasing vineyards  while  in  grapes,  or  just  fermented, 
and  having  them  carefully  attended  to  till  the  spring, 
when,  they  may  be  safely  exported.  They  are  then 
shipped  to  Holland,  &c.,  while  quite  young. 

As  they  purchase  probably  one  or  two  hundred 
tuns,  equal  to  four  or  eight  hundred  hogsheads,  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  charter  a  vessel  to  carry  them  ; 
and  thus  every  means  are  used  to  make  their  wine 
cost  as  little  as  to  the  Bordeaux  merchants  them- 
selves. When  arrived  in  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam, 
they  are  placed  in  the  cellars  belonging  to  the 
merchant,  where  he  may  rack,  blend,  or  do  any- 
thing with  them  he  likes,  until  he  sells  and  sends 
them  out  in  wood  or  in  bottle.  It  is  known  tliat  the 
Dutch  generally  buy  very  cheap  growths,  and  that 
they  are  large  importers  from  Marseilles,  Cette,  &c., 
in  the  south ;  and  certainly  I  have  nowhere  tasted 
such  bad  so-called  Bordeaux  wine  as  one  gets  in 
hotels  in  their  heavily  taxed  country. 

Many  Belgian,  Eussian,  and  Hamburg  dealers 
lay  in  their  stocks  in  a  similar  way,  but  Burgundy 
is  gaining  favour  rapidly,  especially  in  Belgium,  as 
in  many  other  places ;  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  whole  Burgundy  district  having  wondeifullj'' 
escaped  the  oidium,  while  the  Bordelais  suffered 
terribly ;  but  it  may  be  also  attributed  to  tlie  late 
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facility  of  commiiiiicatioii  by  railways.  This  has 
been  the  means  of  introducing  the  many  dehghtful 
wines  of  that  great  central  country  of  \aneyards, 
which  produces  not  only  the  most  exquisite,  expen- 
sive kinds,  but  also  others  of  excellent  quality,  and 
others  again,  that  are  pleasant,  though  very  cheap. 


CHATEAU  DIQUEM. 


Lk,  les  vins  les  plus  fins  de  Saiiterne  et  de  Bomme 
Vont  aux  nobles  chasseurs  prodiguer  leur  arome. 
Le  v6n<5rable  Iquem  parait  au  premier  rang ; 
L^qucm,  si  savoureux,  si  limpide  et  si  blanc, 
Qui  porte  Ic  cachet  de  sa  noble  origine, 
Et  brillc,  transparent,  comme  une  aigue-marine. 

An  advantage  which  the  wines  of  Burgundy, 
Macon,  Beaune,  Beaujolais,  &c.,  possess  over  those  of 
Bordelais  (clarets)  is,  that  the  latter  are  hard,  and 
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marked  by  a  bitterness  when  of  a  poor  growth,  with 
Ktde  flavour,  while  almost  even  the  commonest  and 
lowest  of  the  burgundy  class  possesses  flavour  ;  and 
the  general  characteristics  arc  smoothness,  a  certain 
richness  of  taste,  without  thinness  and  harshness, 
and  always  a  decided  bouquet,  varying  according  to 
the  quality,  soil,  &c.  Most  connoisseurs  give  the 
preference  to  fine  Claret,  which,  when  good  of  its 
kind,  whether  it  be  a  first,  second,  or  third  growth, 
is  as  perfect  a  wine  as  can  be  imagined,  and  is  said 
to  be  more  wholesome  than  Burgundy. 

The  white  wines  are  classed  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  red.  The  parish  producing  the  best  is 
Sautemes,  where  the  famous  Chateau  dTquem  is 
situated,  and  where  there  are  many  vineyards  of 
Sauteme  of  various  quahties. 

After  this  come  the  parishes  of  Bommes,  Barsac, 
Preignac,  Cerons,  and  the  general  kinds  known  as  the 
white  wines  of  Graves.  The  last  are  dry  and  some- 
what hard ;  while  the  others,  especially  in  years  such 
as  1847,  1851,  1852,  1858,  and  1859,  are  rich  and 
finiity  when  young. 

These  white  wines  are  made  quite  differently  from 
the  red,  and  occupy  much  more  time  and  attention. 
Growers  anxious  to  have  the  best  quality  leave  the 
grapes  till  they  are  over  ripe,  and  first  gather  those 
which  are  nearest  the  ground.  The  care  required 
can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  those  who  have 
not  seen  it. 

The  red  also  require  constant  and  skillful  attention, 
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for  no  sooner  are  they  put  in  cask  than  there  is  a 
loss  by  evaporation  and  fermentation  which  neces- 
sitates their  being  filled  up  every  week,  otherwise 
they  would  certainly  soon  spoil. 

This  continues  for  about  six  months,  when  the 
bright  portion  is  drawn  into  another  cask,  which 
is  kept  constantly  filled  up,  and  the  same  operation 
of  racking  ofi*  the  lees  is  again  performed  in  about 
six  months  afterwards. 

There  are  splendid  cellars  in  Bordeaux,  and 
probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  such  a 
range  as  along  the  Chartrons^  facing  the  river.  It  is 
stated  that,  in  more  than  one,  there  is  wine  to  the 
value  of  100,000/. 

The  annual  average  produce  of  the  M6doc  alone 
is  about  20,000  hogsheads;  but,  independent  of 
vine  disease  or  any  similar  infliction,  sometimes  a 
single  night's  frost  almost  entirely  destroys  the  best 
prospects. 

Last  year  (1862)  was  an  instance,  for  rarely  have 
the  vines  shown  such  abundance  of  fine  grapes ;  but 
a  night  of  fi:*ost  in  May,  and  a  few  weeks  of  such 
heat  as  has  been  rarely  experienced  in  Europe  in 
July  and  August,  caused  such  havoc,  that,  with  some 
exceptions,  instead  of  a  remarkably  abundant  and 
fine  vintage,  it  has  been  a  very  small  one,  though, 
in  several  important  districts,  of  very  excellent 
quality. 

Although  mere  names  of  properties,  their  extent, 
and  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  quantity 
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that  each  annually  produces  on  an  average,  are  sel- 
dom interesting,  yet  as  clarets  are  so  much  talked  of, 
and  many  of  the  names  known,  I  insert  here  the 
designations  of  the  vineyards  (with  their  parishes) 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  growths 
of  the  red,  and  the  most  noted  of  the  white. 


RED  WINES. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL   PBODUCE. 


FiBST  GROrWTHS  (PbEMIEBS  CrCs) 

Chateau-Lqfitte  (Pauilkc),  Sir  Samuel  Scott .... 

ChAteaU'Margaux  (Margaux),  Aguudo 

Ckdteau-Latour  (Pauillac),  de  Courtivron  et  de  Flere     . 
Chdteau  Haut-Brion  (Pessac),  Eugene  Larrieu 

Second  Growths  (DbuxiAmes  CrCs). 

Mouton  (Pauillac),  baron  N.  de  Rotlisehild   .... 

Rauzan  {Segla  Gassie)  (Margaux),  comtesse  de  Castelpcrs 

Viguerio 

{marquis  de  Lascases 
baron  de  Poyfer6      .... 
Barton 

VivenS'Durfort  (Margaux),  de  Puys^gur        .... 
Gruaud-Laroze  (Saint-Julien),  de  Bethmann,  baron  Sarget 

de  Boisg^rard 

Lascofnbe  (Margaux).  M"*  Hue 

Branne  (Cantenac),  baron  de  Branne 

Pichon-lAfnguevUle  (Pauillac),   comtesjM'  Sophie  de   Pichon, 

baron  de  Pichon-Longuevillo,  comtesse  do  Lalande  . 
DiKrU'Maucaiilou  (Saint-Julien),  Ducru-Ravez 
CoS'd' Estournel  (8aint>Est^phe),  Martyns     .... 
Montrose  (Saint-Est^pho),  I)umoulin 

Third  Growths  (Troisikmes  CrCs). 

Kirwan  (Cantenac),  Dcschrj-rer 

ChAteaii  (Tlumn  (Cantenac),  veuve  Blanchy  .... 
Lagrange  (Saiut-Julicn),  corate  Duch&tel       .... 

Langoa  (Saint- Jul  ion).  Barton 

Gt«cours  (Lalwrde),  J.  1\  PcHcatoro 

Saint'Exup^ry  (Margaux),  Fourcade 

Boyd  (Cantenac),  plusieurs  propri^taires         .... 

Palmer  (Cantenac),  Emile  Pereire 

Jai  Ijagunc  (Ludon),  veuve  Jouffroy-Piston  .... 

Besmirail  (Margaux),  Sipiire 

Duftignon  (Margaux),  Philippe  Dubignon,  Marcelin  Dubignon 
Colon  (Saint-Estiphe),  Firniin  Lestapis         .... 

Frrriire  (Margaux),  veuve  J.  Forriere 

Becker  (Margaux),  Szjarderski  ot  Holland     .... 


Acres  Hhds. 

1671  660 

200;  400 

105 

320 

260 

480 

130 

360 

127 

280 

162 

520 

75 

240 

62 

200 

80 

WO 

127 

480 

512 

80 

112 

280 

125 

400 

87 

320 

70 

240 

112 

400 

60 

144 

107 

240 

305 

1000 

_ 

.^ 

112 

320 

125 

280 

225 

160 

212'  440 

75'  160 

35 1  80 

32 '  40 

137 

480! 

10 

24  1 

10 

24.' 
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RED  WINES— (»ii/iwtte</. 

AVBRAOB  AimUAL  PBODUCB. 


Fourth  Growths  (Quatbi^mbs  CbCs). 
Saint-Pierre  (Saint-Julien),  Bontemps-Dubary,  veuve  Roullet, 

veuve  Galloupeau 

Talbot  (Saint-Jutien),  marquis  d'Aux 

DiUuc  ain€  (Saint-Julien),  Duluc  ain^ 

MUon-Dithart  (Pauillac),  Cast^ja 

Pouffet-Lassaie  (Cantenac),  Izan 

Pouget  (Cantenac),  de  Chavaille 

Camet  (Saint-Laurent),  de  Luetkens 

Rochet  (Saint-Est^phe),  veuve  I^afon  de  Camarsac  (h^tiere)  . 
ChAteau  de  Beychivdle  (Saint- Julien),  P.-F.  Guestier  junior  . 

Ije  Prieuri  (Cantenac),  veuve  Pag^s 

Therines  (Margaux),  Oscar  Sollberg 

Fifth  Growths  (CinquiAmbs  CbOs). 

Cantt  (Pauillac),  de  Pontet 

Batailley  (Pauillac),  P.-F.  Guestier  junior     .         .         .         . 

Grand'Puy  (Pauillac),  Lacoste  ain^ 

Artipamaud  (Pauillac),  Duroy 

Ltfnch  (Pauillac),  Jurine 

Lynch' Momsas  (Pauillac),  Vasquez 

Dauzac  (Labarde),  Wiebrock 

Mouton-d'Armailhacq  (Pauillac),  d'Armailhacq     . 

Le  Tertre  (Arsac),  Henry      , 

Haut-Bages  (Pauillac),  Liberal 

P^desdaux  (Pauillac),  P^desclaux 

Coutenceau  (Saint-Laurent),  Bruno  Devez     .         .         .        . 

Caniensac  (Saint-Laurent),  Popp 

Cos-Lahory  (Saint-Est^phe),  Martyns 

Cferc-MiUyn  (Pauillac),  Clero  (h^ritiers)        .... 

Croizet-Bages  (Pauillac),  Julien  Calve 

Chateau  de  Cantemerle  (Macau),  B»«  de  ViUeneuve-Durfort   . 


Acn» 

Hhds. 

94 

80 

160 

480 

150 

480 

76 

280 

40 

88 

28 

80 

130 

400 

6b 

200 

100 

320 

28 

80 

76 

120 

167 

660 

86 

180 

130 

400 

83 

400 

100 

320 

60 

160 

83 

260 

168 

520 

80 

200 

26 

80 

25 

100 

116 

320 

60 

288 

76 

280 

88 

80 

86 

180 

227 

640 

The  following  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  each 
class  may  be  considered  nearly  correct  : — 

First  growths 1600  hhds. 

Second  growths 3200       „ 

Third  and  fourth  growths         ....  6200       „ 

Fifth  growths 7200      „ 

Total  ....  18,200  hhds. 
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WHITE  WINES. 
ScPBBiOB  FmsT  Growth  (Prrmier  ChC  Supeuikvu). 

Hhds. 
JO'lguem  (Saaternes),  de  Lur-Saluces  (Bertraud)     ....     720 

First  Growths  (Premiers  CrCs). 

La  Thur  Blanche  (Bommes),  touyo  Focke 220 

Peyra§uey  (Bommes),  Lafaurie  ain^ 220 

Vigneau  (Bommes),  veuve  de  Reyne 240 

Suduiraut  (PreignacX  Galliot  fr^res 480 

OmUet  (Banac),  de^Lur-Saluces  (Bortrand) 480 

Climens  (Barsac),  Elie  Lacoste 240 

Boyle  (Saatemes),  Dupous  et  autres 320 

jff£fiMrc  (Sant ernes),  May ^ 120 

Babeaud  (Bommes)y  Deymc 80 

Second  Growths  (Deuxi^mes  Cuts). 

Mirat  (Barsac),  MoUer 140 

Doi^  (Barsac),  Deane 48 

Peixoto  (Bommes),  veuve  Lacoste 100 

/X^rcAf  (Sautemes),  Lafaurie  jeune 100 

FUhot  (Sautemes),  de  Lur-Saluees  (Bertrand)        ....  480 

2?f»tM^<^^V^ff<?  (Barsac),  CapdevilltJ 160 

CaUlou  (Barsac),  Saraute 100 

Suau  (Barsac),  Pedeselaux 72 

Malle  (Preipnac),  de  Lur-8aluces  (Henri) 400 

Bomer  (Preignac),  de  la  Myre-Mory 160 

Lamothe  (Sautemes),  veuve  Buptisto 120 

The  following  extracts  from  the  official  quotations 
by  the  committee  of  wine-brokers  in  Bordeaux  show 
the  prices  by  the  tun  (four  hogslieads)  in  the  years 
1858,  1859,  18G0,  18G1,  and  1802.  The  difference 
of  value  placed  upon  the  produce  of  the  same  vine- 
yards, according  to  good  or  bad  seasons,  ought  to 
convince  wine-merchants  and  others  how  fallacious 
names  are.  Tlie  few  hogsheads  annually  produced 
of  each  kind  prove  how  few  purcliasers  can  get  even  • 
a  hogshead  of  the  growths  celebrated  throughout 
the  world.  The  whole  of  the  finest  vineyards 
together  are  seen  to  average  less,  annually,  than 
1800  hogsheads.     The  prices  are  in  francs. 
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ViXB  ROUOKS 


1 «™  crftg.— ChAteau-Laffltte ,     ChAteau- 

Latour,  ChAteau-Marganx 

I     crft.  — G  raves,  ChAteau-  Haat-  Brioii 

2m  ortis.— Mouton 

Laroflc,  Lfoyille,  Rauzan,  etc. 

3«crft8.-r- 

4«crt8. — 

6*«CTft8. — 

Bourgeois  sapMenre      .        .        .       . 
Boorgeoiii  ordinairies     .        .        .       . 


PaysansdesparoiMeBsapMenrs  . 
Paysans  des  paroiMe«  onlinairefl  . 
Bourgeois  et  Paj-sans  tms  ^6doo   . 

2«»  crfts. — De  Graves      .... 
8*  crd  et  Paysans 

8aint.Emilion  et  Canon,  l«r  crd    . 

—  —      2«et3eqnaUt^ 

Queyriee  et  !«•  ofttcs      .... 

Montferrand,  Basaens  et  bonnes  ofttes  . 

Floirac,  La  Soays,  Bouillac,  Latrcsnc, 
etc 


Ison,  Vayros,  Ambards,  etc.  . 
Blaye  et  Bonrg  (1),  Ie«  cms 

—        Paysans 
Saint-Macairc,  Palus  de  Liboome,  Cnb- 

TAgSdB 

Cahors,  lr«  qnalit£ 

—       2«  et  3«  quality  .... 


1858  1859         1800         1861  1862 


francs 
11000  — 


francs 
6500  — 


6800  7000 
6000  650(1 
i.'VOO  5000 
3500  4000 
moo  8500 
2800  8200 
2400  2600 

1800  2000 

950  1100 

2000  2400 
1000  1200 

2800  2400 
1400  1600 
1100  1200 


1000  1100 

850  900 
1000  1050 
700  750 


'>500  5800 
4500  4800 
3000  3500 
2800  3000 
2000  2600 
1600  2200 
1400  1600 

1800  1200 
800  900 
750 


francs 
550  — 


450  — 


300  850 
275 


1800  2000 
1200  1500 
800  950 


760  800 

600  700 

750  850 

600  650 


5500  66004000  — 


3600  — 
3000  3200 
2500  — 
1800  2000 
1400  1500 
1200  1400 
280  1800  1400  1050  1100 


4000  — 
3000  — 
2500  — 
2000  2500 
1600  1850 


200  250 
200  250 
250 


300  — 
225  — 
225  800 


180  200 
190  210 
180  200 


francs 


1100  1800 
880  1000 
650  950 


1500  1600 
800  1100 
800  — 


190  210  650  700 


650  700 

600  650 

700  — 

550  — 

575  625 

425  450 

400  425 


francs 


850  1060 
660  660 
400  600 


1050  1200 
600  900 
500  600 

450  600 


460  500 


400  600 
600  660 


360  400 
850  400 
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ChAtoau  d'lquom 

Bourgeois   de   Haut-Bamac,    Uaut-Preignac, 

Haut-Bommcs,  Haut-Sauteme 

Payitans  ditto 

Bas-Barsac,  B.-Preignac,  B.  Bommce,  B.  Sau- 

temo 

Podensac  et  Cfirons    ,,..,. 

Arhanats  ct  Landira^ 

Saiut-Pey,  Langon,  Fargues,  Pujols,  Toulenne 
Loupiac  ct  Sainte-Crolx-du-Mont     . 

niats,  Landiras  ct  Budos 

Cadillac  et  Langoiran 

CdtesetRions 

Entre-deux-Mcrs 

Graves  Irf  quality      ...»•,. 

—      2«  et  3e  qualit^s 

Petites  Graves 


10000  — 

3600  5000 
2200  2500 

1800  2000 

1100  1250 
900  10.V1 

1000  1250 
800  1000 
1.V)  800 
650  800 
600  650 
400  45(1 

Invendus 
950  1500 
550  650 


3500  6000 
1800  2000 


1000  1100  — 


560  600 
600  52< 


900  1200  875 
600  850  300 

550 

950 

850 

550 

700 

500 

400 


600  700 
450  500 


300 
800 
380 

276 

180 


1861 

- 

1000  1200 

900 

1200 

475 

700 

450 

500 

270 

310 

600 

7.50 

400 

450 
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In  a  letter  of  mine  which  appeared  in  the  The 
Times  in  January  1851, 1  state  as  follows :  — 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  rich  luscious  kinds 
from  Greece  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  intro- 
duced at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  whole  of  our 
supplies  were  received  from  PYance ;  and  so  extensive  was 
the  trade,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  200  vessels 
appear  to  have  loaded  for  this  country.  At  that  period, 
the  MMoc,  which  now  furnishes  the  few  casks  we  receive 
known  as  claret,  was  a  barren  waste;  those  imported 
then  being  the  stout,  full-bodied  kinds  from  the  higher 
banks  of  the  Garonne  and  the  south ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  travel  in  those  parts  of  France  to  be  aware 
of  the  amazing  powers  she  possesses  to  supply,  apparently, 
the  whole  world  with  every  variety  of  white  and  red  wine 
that  could  be  desired, 

I  did  not  make  that  statement  in  1851,  about  tlie 
Med(xr,  without  much  previous  research,  and  I  add 
ray  conviction,  that  tlie  wines  drunk  in  England, 
Scotland,,  and  L^eland  in  olden  times  had  little  simi- 
larity to  those  now  made  about  Bordeaux  and  in 
the  Medoc. 

I  believe  that  they  were  not  even  red,  but  that 
they  were  generally  white,  grown  south-eastwards 
in  the  interior,  and  brought  by  land  and  the  Garonne 
to  be  embarked  at  Bordeaux ;  and  probably  also  at 
some  of  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  fact,  that  I  may  be  called  very  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  to  overturn  all  the  precon- 
ceived ideas  about  claret  having  been  the  wine 
brought  from  France  in  olden  times.  After  having 
searched  for  infonnation  in  many  quarters,  and  ap- 
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plied  to  antiquarians  at  home  and  abroad,  I  cannot 
discover  at  what  period  the  bordeaux  or  the  m^doc 
wines  became  known,  but  there  is  little  trace  of 
them  so  long  ago  as  200  years-  Looking  even  at 
the  map,  one  sees  the  M^oc  to  be  like  a  strip  of 
land  rescued  from  the  sea.  Among  the  innumerable 
writers  about  claret,  it  has  always  struck  me  as 
strange  that  no  one  seems  to  have  speculated  on 
the  singular  circumstance,  or  to  have  attempted  to 
explain  how  it  is,  that,  although  this  wine  is  known 
among  all  other  nations,  it  is  only  among  Enghsh- 
men  that  it  gets  the  name  of  claret,  being  every- 
where else  called  Wine  of  Bordeaux. 

A  few  years  ago  the  French  government,  alarmed 
by  the  consequences  of  the  vine  disease,  appointed 
M.  Victor  Eendu  to  investigate  the  subject  M. 
Eendu  is  the  highest  authority  in  France,  and  has 
pubhshed  a  very  interesting  book  upon  the  wines  of 
that  couDtry,  from  which  I  make  the  following 
extracts. 

The  wines  of  Picardan  are  white,  sweety  and  dry  (doux 
et  sec),  according  to  the  way  they  are  made.  They  take 
their  name  from  the  Clairette  grape,  which  has  entirely 
supplanted  the  old  Picardan,  growing  to  a  great  size  and 
producing  strong  wine,  which  may  be  made  very  similar 
to  that  of  sherry,  malaga,  &c.  There  is  also  the  malvoisie 
from  which  is  made  a  very  delicious  sweet  kind. 

Until  the  Dutch  drove  the  Spaniards  from  their 
country,  England  was  the  only  northern  nation  which 
had  a  navy  and  merchantmen ;  and  this  explains 
to   some   extent   how  others,  when   they  went  to 
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Bordeaux  for  wine,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  town 
fix)m  whence  they  brought  it,  while  the  English 
probably  were  in  the  habit,  at  an  earlier  period,  of 
going  up  to  purchase  their  suppUes  near  the  place 
called  Clairette,  and  thus  the  wine  among  the  Enghsh 
got  the  name  of  claret.  It  is  argued  by  many  tliat 
it  derives  its  name  from  clair  (light),  and  clairet 
(rather  lighter),  but  this  seems  an  ill-grounded 
theory.  It  is  evident  that  the  English  carried  on 
a  large  trade  in  wine  at  an  early  period.  We  see 
by  records  published  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his  History 
of  Henry  Viii.'s  reign,  that  much  was  imported 
even  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  in  1546  — 

And  for  wines  we  have  continually  from  France  and 
Spain^  and  also  out  of  Almaine,  and  out  of  Candia,  great 
quantity  of  the  best  that  is  grown  in  these  parts.  The 
Flemyngs  do  buy  much  of  our  heer^  because  it  is  better 
than  theirs,  and  they  pay  almost  as  much  for  it  as  we  do 
to  the  Frenclimen  for  their  wine. 

It  is  stated  likewise  by  unquestionable  authorities, 
that  French  wines  were  used  in  Scotland  by  all 
classes,  even  by  the  poorest  in  the  Hebrides. 

There  ai'e  good  reasons  for  thinking  that,  in  neither 
country,  wiis  this  wine,  although  called  and  supposed 
to  have  been  claret^  iu  the  least  like  medoc  of  the 
present  day,  because  it  is  not  of  the  kind  to. have 
pleased  those  people,  and  it  must  have  become  acid 
by  the  tedious  journeys  in  wood. 

Assuming  it  to  have  been  generally  strong  white 
wine,  either  sweet   or   sec  (diy),  the   malvoLsy  (or 
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malmsey)  is  made  intelligible,  for  it  enables  us  to 
miderstand  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  sec  or  sack 
of  old  times. 

Much  more  might  be  added  to  prove  that  Bordeaux 
was  formerly  merely  the  shipping  port  for  wine  of  a 
quaUty  entirely  different  from  what  is  now  under- 
stood to  come  from  that  town. 

After  having  bestowed  much  time  in  investigating 
this  question,  I  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  very  learned  scholar  and  antiquarian,  Professor 
Francisque  Michel,  of  Bordeaux,  who  has  devoted 
almost  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  its  history.  I 
do  not  obliterate  my  own  lucubrations,  but  the  Pro- 
fessor has  given  me  so  many  curious  and  interesting 
historical  facts,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  vain  and 
presumptuous  on  my  pait  were  I  not  to  state  that  I 
now  believe  that  his  views  must  be  correct,  and 
mine  erroneous. 

The  following  letter  extracted  from  a  newspaper 
sent  to  me  by  the  Professor,  contains  a  few  of  his 
arguments  against  my  theory.  As  regards  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  claret^  which  the  English  (alone) 
employ  for  '  vin  de  Bordeaux,'  I  still  feel  satisfied  that 
my  explanation  is  the  correct  one.  I  am  somewhat 
strengthened  in  this  conviction  by  seeing  that  now, 
since  our  correspondence,  instead  of  tracing  its  origin 
to  the  word  clair  (clear,  light),  the  name  is  stated  to 
be  derived  from  clar^ — a  drink  prepared  in  Bor- 
deaux for  the  English  when  they  possessed  that 
district,  similar  to  a  beverage  in  use  in  England. 
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However,  in  a  short  time  M.  Michel  will  publish  a 
work  containing  much  interesting  matter  on  these 
points. 

Extrait  du  Horticulteur.     Sur  VanclenneU  dea  vignea 
en  M^doCy  et  Petymologie  du  mot  Claret. 

A  quelle  epoque  peut-on  faire  remonter  la  plantation 
et  la  culture  de  la  vigne  dans  le  Medoc  ?  Telle  est  la 
question  qui  m'est  journellement  adressee  par  des  pro- 
pri^taires  de  cette  terre  b^nie,  dont  les  annales  domestiques 
sont  encore  a  ^crire.  En  possession  de  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  documents  qui  peuvent  aider  k  combler  cette 
lacune^  je  vais  commencer  par  repondre  k  mes  bonorables 
correspondants  par  la  voie  de  votre  feuille. 

La  partie  la  plus  ancienne  des  Soles  gascons  est  muette 
sur  ce  que  nous  voudrions  savoir ;  mais  des  registres  des 
douanes  de  Bordeaux  et  de  Liboume,  dresses  au  com- 
mencement du  XIV«  si^le  et  conserves  au  Public  Recwd 
Office,  ^  Londres,  nous  montrent  les  navires  anglais  com- 
pl^tant  leiu-  cbargement  a  Castillon,  a  Macau,  a  Margaux, 
et  autres  points  du  Medoc,  ce  qui  annonce  bien  que  ce 
sauvage  et  ineidte  pays  ne  I'etait  pas  autant  que  Ton  a 
voulu  le  dire,  et  que  ses  vignobles  ne  datent  point  d'hier. 
Comme  nouvelle  preuve  a  I'appui,  on  peut  encore  citer  un 
acte  public  par  Rymer,  dans  lequel  il  est  fait  mention  des 
vignes  de  Margaux  en  1399,  bien  pr^  de  I'^poque  ou  le 
Medoc  etait  presente  a  Henry  IV.,  roi  d'Angleterre,  comme 
abondant  en  vivres. 

IjCS  navires  qui  descendaient  la  Gironde  et  faisaient 
escale  aux  ports  alors  existants  sur  la  rive  gauche,  ne 
venaient  pas  tous  de  Bordeaux ;  nombre  commen9aient 
par  monter  a  Libourne,  et,  apr^  avoir  charge  des  vins  de 
P^rigord,  ils  ramassaient  ceiix  de  Bourg  et  de  Blaye,  qui 
paraissent  avoir  ^te  tr^anciennement  estim^s.  Si  Ton 
ajoute  foi  k  une  tradition  qui  s'est  perpetuee  dans  le 
d^partement  de  la  Gironde,  ils  ^taient  encore  tellement 
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pris&  au  si^le  demier5  que  les  particuliers  qui  possMaient 
des  biens  dans  le  Bourg^  et  dans  le  M6doc  ne  vendaient 
leurs  vins  de  Bourg  qu'^  la  condition  qu'on  leur  ach^terait 
en  m6me  temps  ceux  du  Medoc.  Un  pareil  usage^  si  Ton 
pent  le  faire  remonter  jusqu*au  XIV*  si^le,  expliquerait 
les  haltes  des  navires  Strangers  pour  completer  leur 
chargement  dans  ce  pays,  alors  moins  florissant  que  ses 
voisins. 

D'autres  curieux  me  demandent  aussi  la  raison  du  nom 
particulier  que  nos  vins  ont  refu  dee  Anglais,  qui  les 
appellent  claret  Voici,  en  deux  niots,  ma  r^ponse,  en 
attendant  que  je  sois  en  position  de  Pappuyer  de  preuves 
positives.  Au  moyen  age,  on  donnait  le  nom  de  clarS  a 
une  boisson  pr^par^  comme  il  s'en  consomme  encore  chez 
nos  voisins,  et  les  vins  de  Bordeaux  rejurent  le  nom 
comme  ils  avai^nt  re^u  la  preparation.  M.  Thomas 
George  Shaw,  dont  il  ^tait  derni^rement  question  dans 
le  Courri^er  de  la  Oironde^  comme  de  Tun  des  plus  chauds 
propagateiu^  de  Tusage  de  nos  produits  vinicoles,  possMe 
une  pr^cieuse  lettre  ecrite  en  1807,  dans  laquelle  un 
habile  n^gociant  fait  connaitre  son  opinion  sur  la  question 
qui  nous  occupe :  *  Je  crois,  dit-il,  que  ce  ne  fut  pas  avant 
1750  que  le  claret  de  premiere  t^te  (the  first  gi'owih 
claret\  convenablement  pr^par^  et  suffisamment  age,  vint 
en  Angleterre,  de  Boulogne,  aux  Stewarts,  d'York  Build- 
ings, et  aux  Allans,  de  Mark  Lane.  II  avait  6t6  arrange 
k  Boulogne  par  la  maison  dont  mes  parents  John  et  James 
Ballantyne  avaient  eu  la  direction  principale  pendant  plus 
de  cinquante  ans;  mais,  dans  ces  demi^res  annees,  les 
Forsters,  les  Johnstons,  et  deux  ou  trois  autres  maisons 
de  Bordeaux,  sont  en  6tat  de  charger  des  clarets  en  aussi 
bonne  condition  que  celui  qui  avait  6t&  autrefois  expedie 
de  Boulogne.' 

Veuillez  agreer,  &c. 

FRANCISQUE  MICHEL. 

BoBDBAVx :.  Fivrier  2Sme,  1863. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  another 
learned  antiquarian  is  very  curious  :  — 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  further  information  either 
as  to  the  kind  of  wine  used  in  the  Hebrides,  or  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  reached  the  islands. 

The  wine  generally  consumed  in  Scotland  before  1688 
was  French  wine,  and  was  imported  directly  from  France, 
but  we  have  little  information  as  to  the  kinds,  I  find 
Beaune  in  use  about  1450,  and  Gascony  about  1500. 
Bhenish  is  not  named  at  that  period  ;  and  Spanish  occurs 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  general  name  of 
Spanish  wine.  The  wines  imported  in  1612,  are  thus 
described  and  classed  in  the  Scotch  custom-house  tariff: 

'  Gascoigne  and  Frenche  wynes,  and  all  other  wynes  of 
the  Frenche  kings  dominions. 

*MiiscadeIs,  malmaseis,  and  all  other  wynes  of  the 
growths  of  the  Levant  seas. 

*  Sacks,  canari^,  malagas,  romneyis,  huUokis,  bastardes, 
teynts,  and  allacants.' 

All  these  were  subject  to  one  rate  of  32/.  8.9.  Scots, 
per  Scots  tun.  The  tun  is  equal  to  219  imperial 
gallons,  and  32/.  8s.  is  3/.  4s,  2d.  sterling,  so  that 
the  duty  was  then  (1012)  equal  to  3Jrf.  per  present 
gallon. 

The  French  antiquaries,  such  as  M.  Francisque  Michel, 
are  better  able  to  answer  your  inquiries  about  the  claret 
of  old  times  than  anyone  in  this  country.  M.  V^ollet  le 
Due  describes  it  as  the  wine  of  the  south  of  France, 
mixed  with  honey.  The  name  does  not  seem  very  old  in 
Scotland.     I  have  observed  it  in  1589. 

In  Scotland  it  wa«  so  abundant,  that  when  ships 
from  Bordeaux  or  Rochelle  arrived  in  Leith,  casks 
were  placed  on  wheelbarrows  and  the  claret  sold  off 
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in  the  streets  in  stoupsi  Very  Kttle  seems  to  have 
been  bottled,  being  mostly  sold  in  stoups,  which  are 
constantly  referred  to  in  descriptions  of  the  manners 
of  the  Scotch.  I  recollect  an  old  wine  firm  in 
Edinburgh  in  1825  issuing  a  circular  that  '  they 
intended  selling  French  wines  by  the  stoup,  as  was 
formerly  the  custom.'  The  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful, as  might  have  been  expected  by  wine-merchants 
who  know  how  unfit  our  present  claret  is  for  such 
rough  usage. 

But  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  as  possessing  the  peculiar  merit  of 
being  written  by  an  experienced  wine-merchant, 
gives  information  about  the  trade  in  claret  which 
will  probably  astonish  others  as  much  as  myself. 
He  writes:  — 

I  believe  it  was  not  before  the  year  1750  that  the  first- 
growth  claret,  properly  prepared,  and  of  proper  age,  came 
to  England  from  Boulogne,  to  Mr.  Stewart  of  York 
Buildings,  and  Mr.  Allan  of  Mark  Lane.  It  was  managed 
by.  the  house  of  which  my  relatives,  John  and  James 
Ballantyne,  had  the  chief  charge  for  more  than  fifty  years ; 
but  of  late  the  Forsters,  the  Johnstons,  and  two  or  more 
houses  at  Bordeaux,  can  ship  it  in  the  same  excellent 
condition  as  formerly  from  Boulogne. 

Although  I  have  made  remarks  in  another  place 
on  the  management  of  claret  in  wood  and  in  bottle, 
I  copy  here  instructions  which  have  been  transmitted 
by  a  friend  in  Bordeaux.  These  apply  equally  to 
burgundy,  &c. 
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The  quality  of  the  wine  must  not  be  judged  on  its 
arriYal,  because  it  is  affected  by  the  voyage. 

If  the  hogshead  is  cased^  uncase  it. 

Place  the  cask  in  the  cellar^  so  that  the  bung  is  on  its 
side  and  covered  by  the  wine^  to  prevent  the  air  from 
penetrating. 

Avoid  frequent  tasting. 

After  a  rest  of  about  a  month,  draw  off  the  wine  into 
bottles — the  latter  must  be  quite  clean. 

Take  great  care  that  the  cask  is  not  moved^  or  the 
wine  will  become  cloudy,  and  there  will  be  a  deposit  in 
the  bottles. 

The  corks  must  be  new,  and  of  good  quality,  and  firmly 
driven  in. 

By  attending  to  the  above  precautions  the  wine  will 
never  become  acid. 

Use  only  the  best  sealing-wax  ;  the  common  kind  has 
always  an  unpleasant  smell,  which  is  often  communicated 
to  the  cork  and  to  the  wine. 

When  the  drawing-off  is  nearly  completed,  raise  the  cask 
very  gently,  so  that  what  still  remains  may  be  rendered  as 
little  thick  as  possible. 

Lay  aside  the  last  drawn  bottles,  which  are  inferior,  and 
from  which  the  quality  must  not  be  judged. 

The  bottles  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  dry  cellar. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  not  to  put  the  wine  into 
bottle  until  it  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  weather  is 
fine  and  clear. 

Although  the  wine  can  be  drunk  immediately  after  it  is 
bottled,  it  is  only  after  several  months  that  its  quality  can 
be  appreciated ;  more  especially  the  high  growths,  in  which 
the  flavour  and  bouquet  are  only  gradually  developed 
during  several  years. 

It  often  happens  that  a  house  which  has  received  our 
wines  in  cask  one  year,  write  for  exactly  the  same  the 
next. 

If  the  wine  first  sent  remains  in  the  cask,  there  will  be 
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no  diflference  between  the  first  and  the  second.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  first  has  been  put  into  bottle,  it  will  be 
better ;  Bordeaux  wines  improving  much  more  in  bottle 
than  in  cask. 

These  precautions  are  necessary  in  order  to  drink  the 
wines  of  Bordeaux  with  pleasiu-e.  Old  bottled  wines  will 
inevitably  form  a  little  deposit,  and,  if  this  is  mixed  with 
the  wine,  it  detracts  considerably  from  the  taste  and 
delicacy  of  the  bouquet.  It  is  therefore  indispensable, 
before  tasting  the  wine,  to  let  it  rest  for  about  a  month ; 
then,  when  it  is  required,  imcork  without  shaking  or 
moving  it,  and,  almost  without  changing  its  position, 
decant  it  slowly  into  another  bottle,  leaving  the  deposit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first. 

This  operation,  which  only  occupies  a  few  minutes,  is 
generally  practised  in  Bordeaux,  and  wherever  fine  wines 
are  appreciated. 

While  the  rates  of  duty  were  1/,  1/9,  2/5,  and 
2/11,  only  those  kinds  under  18  degrees  of  strength 
being  1/  per  gallon,  there  were  constant  difficulties, 
with  clarets  especially ;  which  may  be  well  supposed, 
on  referring  to  the  following  note  of  the  testing  of 
strengths  made  at  our  Custom-House. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  all  the 
samples  were  pure,  and  vnthout  any  addition  of  spirit 
to  that  evolved  by  the  fermentation. 

It  is  seen  from  the  Custom-House  testing  how  wines 
vary  according  to  the  season — afibrding  another  proof 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  '  scientific '  statements  in  books 
upon  vrine,  that  such  a  one  contains  so  many  degrees, 
and  another  kind  so  many  more  or  less.  When  this 
is  the  case  with  that  which  is  piurc,  how  utterly 
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impossible  it  must  be  to  ascertain  the  actual  amoimt 
of  spirit  from  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  grape, 
when  testing  those  that  have  had  spirit  added. 

Very  often,  wine  may  be  foimd  exactly  as  it  was 
fermented  in  the  cellars  of  growers,  but  rarely  in 
those  of  merchants,  who  almost  invariably  blend 
different  kinds  together,  adding  often  a  little  spirit. 

As  1858  was  a  remarkably  fine  vintage,  few 
would  have  expected  1859  to  be  fuller  in  spirit.  Com- 
paring 1859  with  the  very  bad  1860,  there  are  seen 
to  be  29  degrees  more  proof  spirit  in  these  eleven 
samples  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  year. 

To  prove  still  more  strikingly  the  fallacy  of  the 
idea,  that  ftdl-bodied  strong  wines  are  therefore  more 
expensive  than  the  lighter  kinds,  I  may  state  that 
some  growths  of  the  Eoussillon,  which  furnishes  as 
cheap  wine  as  any  district  in  the  south  of  France, 
contain  even  27  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  when  tested 
by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  used  by  our  revenue  officers. 
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Description  of  Wine 

1858 

1869 

1860 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

of  Proof  Spirit 

of  Proof  Spirit 

of  Proof  l^ilrit 

ChAtcau  TifliRtte  . 

16-6 

17-7 

14-8 

Langoa 

17-7 

17-7 

160 

Palmer 

171 

17-7 

160 

St.  Est^phe,  Bup^eup 

17-7 

18-3 

137 

MMoc-paysan 

17-7 

18-3 

14-8 

GrAvefl         .        . 

17-7 

18-3 

14-2 

St  Emilion,  Bup^ricur 

18-9 

18-9 

160 

St  Emilion,  boorgeoiB 

16-6 

15-4 

160 

Blaye,  bourgeois  . 

18-3 

17-1 

14-8 

Blaye-paysan 

171 

171 

14-8 

Latoor,  blanche    • 

23-9 

26-5 

20-8 

o  2 
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It  is  seen  by  the  following  table  that  the  con- 
sumption and  the  per-centage  which  French  wine 
bore  to  all  other  kinds,  was : — 

In  1831  Consumption  254,366  gallons,  and  409  per  centage 

1841  „  363,470  „  6-72 

1861  „  447,666  „  712 

1869  „  696,913  „  960 

1860  M  1,126,699  „  16-30  «, 

1861  „  2,227,662  „  2066  „ 

1862  „  1,900,344  „  19-38  „ 

It  must,  however,  not  be  assumed  from  this  state- 
ment, that  French  wines,  such  as  claret,  champagne, 
burgundy,  &c.  have  been  increasing,  as  would  be 
inferred  from  these  figures.  There  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  respective  proportions,  but  if  this 
were  practicable,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  foimd 
that  a  large  part  consisted  of  wines  from  the 
south,  some  of  them  as  strong  as  natural  port  and 
sherry,  and  many  made  as  strong  by  similar  addi- 
tions of  spirit.  These  are  imported,  not  to  be  used 
as  '  French  wine,'  but  as  a  substitute  for  port,  &c  or 
for  mixing  with  and  cheapening  it  and  other  kinds, 
mostly  red 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Professor  Fran- 
cisque-Michel,  of  Bordeaux,  had  convinced  me  that  I 
was  incorrect  in  aflBrming  that  the  M^doc  was  little 
else  than  a  barren  waste  two  hundred  years  ago. 

My  opinion  was  not  expressed  on  hasty  grounds, 
and  I  cannot  take  much  blame  to  myself  for  this 
and  other  statements,  as  not  one  of  them  has  been 
made  without  reference  to  every  book  I  could  hear 
of  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  all  authorities  hkely 
to  give  information. 
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But  having  now  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Professor,  who  has  shown  me  the  MS.  of  a 
work  upon  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Bordeaux, 
since  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  I  see  that  there  is 
nothing  existing  that  is  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
to  his  work,  in  respect  to  the  valuable  information  it 
contains  on  these  heads.  It  has  occupied  him  many 
yearSjduring  which  period  he  has  searched  the  archives 
of  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Paris,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Eecord  Office,  as  well  as  the  municipal  documents  in 
various  towns  in  England  and  Scotland.  When  the 
result  of  his  labours  is  arranged  and  applied  as  he 
so  well  knows  how  to  do,  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  historical  works  ever  published  may 
be  expected.  The  motto  on  the  titlepage  of  my 
book  is — 

Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magiatri: 

but,  on  this  subject,  I  bow  most  willingly  to  M. 

Francisque-Michel,  as  my  magister. 

He  has   kindly  acceded  to  my  request  that  he 

would  enable  me  to  insert  a  short  history  of  the 

trade  in  wine  between  France  and  this  country,  from 

the  earliest  period  that  can  be  relied  upon ;  which  I 

here  subjoin : — 

Ijondorij  June  30,  1863. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

The  extremely  flattering  reception  which  the  English 
press  has  accorded  to  my  works  has  induced  you  to 
ask  me  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  commerce  and 
consumption  of  French  wines  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, prior  to  the  middle  of  last  century;  a  task  from 
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which  a  much  better  qualified  writer  than  myself  might 
well  recoil.  In  France,  as  with  you,  the  history  of  com- 
merce, although  so  interesting,  is  not  yet  popular ;  scarcely 
delivered  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have  fallen 
again  still  more  completely  under  their  yoke.  But,  now, 
imitating  a  prince  whom  the  laurels  of  Caesar  hinder  from 
sleeping,  all  the  academicians,  even  provincials,  are  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror  of  GauL  Fashion  everywhere  is  on 
the  search  for  monuments  of  antiquity,  though  at  the  risk 
of  presenting  pickle-jars  in  the  place  of  Boman  urns. 

Amongst  the  numerous  investigations  to  which  the 
district  of  Bordeaux  has  been  subjected  at  different  times, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  ever  dug  up  ^  amphorsD*,' 
nevertheless,  l^e  existence  of  the  vine  in  Aquitania  is  un- 
deniable, Ausonius  having  positively  mentioned  it.  With 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  the  wines  of  Gascony  and 
Chiienne  into  Britain,  this  must  have  commenced  after  the 
marriage  of  Henry  U.  with  Eleanor.  Not  but  that  the 
Saxons  drank  wine ;  but  it  was  an  expensive  article,  and 
was  in  a  great  measure  restricted  to  persons  above  the  com- 
mon rank.  According  to  Alfrio's  colloquy,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  in  his  *  History  of  Domestic  Manners  and 
Sentiments  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,'  the  mer- 
chants brought  from  foreign  countries  wine  and  oil ;  and 
when  the  scholar  is  asked  why  he  does  not  drink  wine,  he, 
says  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  it,  '  and  wine  is  not  the 
drink  of  children  or  fools,  but  of  elders  and  wise  men.' 
There  were,  however,  vineyards  in  England  in  the  times 
of  the  Saxons,  and  wine  was  made  from  them ;  but  they 
were  probably  rare,  and  chiefly  attached  to  the  monastic 
establishments.  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  a 
vineyard  attached  to  his  monastery,  which  was  first  planted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  by  a  Greek 
monk  who  settled  there,  and  who  spent  all  his  time  in 
cultivating  it. 

At  all  events,  the  wine  of  the  south  (jebpoht  pin  put^an), 
on  which  the  Saxons,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
caroused  in  1012,  could  not  have  come  from  Spain.*    The 
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Peninsula  was  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Moors,  who  were 
opposed  by  their  religion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine ; 
and  as  wine  was  necessary,  if  only  for  the  celebration  of 
the  mass,  this  article  was  exported  to  Valencia,  to  Cordova, 
and  Seville,  by  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne ; 
and  this  was  still  done  in  the  time  of  Matthew  Paris, 
who  mentions  the  fact  in  the  year  1252. 

At  this  period  the  wines  of  Guienne,  besides  the 
markets  which  Spain  and  Flanders  offered,  found  a  still 
larger  one  in  England.  The  same  policy  which  for  a  long 
time  closed  the  ports  of  that  country  against  our  French 
wines,  then  opened  them  to  those  of  a  province  which  was 
under  English  rule ;  and  Normandy,  which  was  under  the 
same  sceptre,  slaked  her  thirst  at  the  same  source,  whilst 
her  grain  crops  went  to  feed  Guienne.  The  continuer  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Sigebert  makes  mention  of  a  great  storm 
which,  in  the  year  1177,  scattered  the  regular  fleet  laden  with 
the  wines  of  Poictou  for  Normandy ;  the  great  roll  of  the 
exchequer  of  Normandy  under  the  English  kings  contains 
an  entry  relating  to  a  purchase  of  oats  destined  to  be  sent 
to  Bordeaux  for  the  king's  use ;  another  roll  relating  to  the 
same  province  informs  us  that  King  John  gave  six  tuns  of 
GtuBcon  wine  to  Henri  de  Ferri^res,  undoubtedly  a  de- 
scendant of  the  nobleman  of  the  same  name  on  the  land 
of  whom,  at  Bistesham  in  Berkshire,  '  xii.  arpendi  vine®  ' 
are  entered  in  the  *  Domesday  Book.' 

From  what  precedes,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
vine  was  unknown  in  Normandy  at  that  time.  It  appears 
from  the  charters  so  ably  made  use  of  by  my  learned 
friend,  Mons.  Leopold  Delisle,  that  most  abbeys  had  vine- 
yards. Without  doubt,  as  Dr.  Lappenberg  remarks,  this 
branch  of  husbandry  was  in  use  there  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Northmen,  and  might  have  afforded  the 
Vikings  an  additional  motive  for  choosing  that  province. 
But  as  almost  everything  was  given  to  the  Church,  it  is 
probable  that  wine  fell  to  the  share  of  the  monks,  and 
that  the  people  retained  only  beer  and  cider.  Wace,  in 
his  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  relates  that  the 
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French  gave  the  NormanB  the  nicknames  of  bigots  and 
beer-drmkera. 

Philip  Augustas  struck  a  fatal  blow  against  the  com- 
merce of  Bordeaux,  by  prohibiting  the  transport  of  the 
wines  of  Poictou,  Q-ascony,  and  Anjou,  by  sea  to  Bouen ; 
but,  for  the  advantage  of  Paris  and  the  central  provinces, 
he  allowed  the  transport  by  the  same  route  of  the  wines  of 
Berri,  Burgundy,  and  of  France,  properly  so  called ;  which 
at  Bouen  came  into  the  hands  of  the  burgesses,  and  from 
thence  often  passed  into  England,  where  it  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  them  under  the  generic  name  of 
French  wines. 

Chrestien  de  Troyes,  a  trouv^re,  who  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  written  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  makes 
his  heroes  in  England  to  be  served  with  the  '  good  wines 
of  Auxerre,  Soissons,  Poictou,  and  Bochelle.'  A  contem- 
porary writer,  William  Fitzstephen,  informs  us  that  the 
Thames  at  London  was  fringed  with  vessels  laden  with 
wine,  and  with  cellars.  If  Henri  d'Andeli,  another  trou- 
v&re,  later  it  is  true,  may  be  believed,  Bochelle  wine  was 
the  only  wine  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
that  is  to  say,  imder  the  name  of  Vins  de  Bochelle  were 
then  comprised  those  of  Poictou  and  Saintonge ;  which 
were  still  dnmk  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
Flanders,  Brabant,  Hainault,  in  the  country  about  Liege, 
and  even  in  Picardy.  We  have  elsewhere  a  statute  of  King  . 
John  which  fixes  the  prices  of  wine  in  his  kingdom,  by 
which  we  learn  the  kinds  drunk  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  if  there  exist  ancient  traces  of  the 
wine  trade  which  the  capital  of  Aunis  formerly  carried  on 
with  England  through  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  one 
meets  quite  as  often  with  docimients  dating  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  express 
mention  is  made  of  the  wines  of  Geuscony  in  that  country, 
of  Gascon  merchants  who  went  thither  to  sell  them  ;  and 
of  those  of  Bordeaux,  who  doubtless  sold  the  produce  of 
their  own  soil 
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At  the  same  period  King  John  ordered  his  chamberlains 
to  pay  Bernard  of  Bordeaux  twenty-six  livres  sterling 
for  thirty-six  tims  of  wine,  and  afterwards  to  G-erold  of 
the  same  town  325  marks  for  50  tuns  of  wine  purchased 
for  His  Majesty.  The  same  monarch  charges  the  customs 
and  dues  payable  on  all  wine  quitting  Bordeaux,  La  B^ole, 
or  any  other  place  in  G-ascony^  with  the  payment  of  the 
wines  bought  in  England  from  the  merchants  named  in  the 
deed^  though  we  still  find  him  debtor  to  the  commime  of 
Bordeaux  in  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purchase  of  the 
same  commodity;  and  that  when  a  certain  Bajnnond 
d'Ujac,  a  burgess  of  that  town,  was  appointed  to  demand 
this  debt  from  that  king's  successor,  he  would  not  consent 
to  pay  it,  except  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  reduced 
from  1,080  marks  to  600. 

The  connection  of  Henry  III.  with  the  commerce  of 
Bordeaux  was  not  confined  to  these  transactions ;  in  1214 
he  directed  the  Archbishop,  his  seneschal  in  Guienne, 
to  see  justice  done  to  a  petition  from  his  subjects  in 
Bordeaux  and  La  Eochelle,  backed  by  a  recommendation 
from  the  prelate,  and  presented  by  Amauld  de  Seisac,  a 
burgess  of  that  town,  who  sued  for  payment  for  20  tuns  of 
wine  taken  by  King  John  for  the  provisioning  of  Dover 
Castle.  His  son  Henry  IIL  ordered  payment  to  be  made 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  seneschalty  at  the  rate  of 
2^  marks  per  tun. 

One  may  judge  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  trade  of 
Bordeaux  with  England  by  the  large  quantity  of  wine 
which  one  finds  in  that  country  at  that  time,  and  by  the 
purchases  made  by  this  prince  from  the  merchants  of  that 
town.  In  1224,  he  directed  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
choose,  by  means  of  honest  and  loyal  men  of  that  city, 
100  tims  of  the  cargo  of  Gerard  Colum  and  Co.,  which  had 
been  stayed  there,  paying  for  it  40  sous  the  tun,  if  it  could 
not  be  got  for  less.  The  same  year  he  ordered  his  bailiffs 
at  Bristol  to  pay  Arnaud  Gruilhem,  for  30  tuns  of  wine 
which  they  had  taken  for  his  consumption;  and  other 
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officers  to  deliver  26  livres  5  sous  to  G-uillaume  Arthur  and 
Amaud  of  Bordeaux  for  15  tuns  of  wine,  at  the  rate  of 
35  sous  per  tun,  the  price  paid  to  Etienne  of  Bordeaux,  and 
Guilhem  Colum,  who  had  sold  to  the  same  prince,  the  one 
38  tuns  of  wine  for  56  livres  15  sous,  and  the  other 
25  tuns  for  43  livres  15  sous ;  whilst  Semirette  and  Gralhart 
of  Bordeaux  obtained  for  their  wines  only  33  sous,  and 
Baymond  de  Grave  and  Le  Loue,  of  the  same  town, 
2^  marks;  half  a  mark  more  than  King  John  paid  for 
the  wines  of  Auxerre. 

Besides  the  wines  which  Henry  III.  bought  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Bordeaux,  he  also  furnished  himself  from  the 
great  proprietors  of  vineyards,  and  even  traded  for  the 
same  purpose  witti  the  Archbishop.  In  1242,  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  debtor  in  the  sum  of  1,110  marks  11  sous 
4  deniers  sterling,  the  price  of  100  tuns  of  wine  sold  to 
him  by  the  agents  of  the  prelate ;  and  caused  all  his  pur- 
chases to  be  shipped. 

The  king  himself  dealt  largely  in  wine.  In  1243,  being 
at  Bordeaux,  he  commanded  all  his  bailiffs  and  sheriffs  not 
to  suffer  that  within  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdictions 
any  wine  should  be  sold  before  his,  which  Master  Wyberd 
of  Kent  had  carried  into  England.  In  the  same  year  he 
ordered  payment  to  be  made  to  two  notable  burgesses  of 
Bordeaux,  Pierre  and  Arnaud  Caillau,  of  270  livres  sterling 
for  300  tuns  of  wine  bought  on  his  accoimt. 

A  roll  of  ten  years  later  informs  us  that  the  first  of 
these  traders  purchased  through  Matthieu  Mercer,  his 
merchant,  that  is  to  say,  his  agent,  30  tuns  of  Bergerac 
wine ;  but  one  must  investigate  further  in  order  to  throw 
light  on  the  manner  in  which  commerce  was  transacted  in 
this  troubled  age. 

The  merchants  accompanied  their  wines  into  England, 
but  they  also  took  with  them  other  wines,  of  which  they 
undertook  to  manage  the  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners ; 
which  often  led  them  into  difficulties  when  these  last 
happened  to  be  at  war  with  their  sovereign.     Suspected 
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of  oovering  with  his  name  the  wines  belon^ng  to  some 
rebel,  a  Bordeaux  merchant  had  66  tuns  seized^  which 
were  detained  at  Portsmouth  until  he  swore  that  they 
were  actually  his  own  property,  and  that  no  person  at  war 
with  the  king  of  England  had  the  least  interest  in  them. 

War  was  then,  so  to  say,  chronic;  the  ships  that 
carried  the  wines  to  the  British  Isles  did  not  sail  singly,  as 
tiiey  do  now.  If  the  land  routes  were  insecure,  the  sea 
was  still  more  so ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  people 
never  thought  of  crossing  the  desert  except  in  company 
with  a  caravan,  so  it  was  only  a  fleet  that  dared  face  the 
perils  of  the  passage.  Froissart  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  trade  of  Bordeaux  with  Qreat  Britain 
was  carried  on  in  his  time,  when  he  tells  us  that  *  Two 
hundred  sail  of  merchant  ships  from  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  arrived  in  this  port,  which  came  for  wine.' 

Usually,  the  ships  which  formed  the  convoy  had  to 
mauage  their  own  defence.  John  de  Tutbury,  who  was 
bailiflf  of  Hull  in  1395,  embarked  at  Bordeaux  260  tuns 
of  wine  and  other  merchandise  on  board  his  ship,  called 
the  Christopher  of  Huil ;  and  having  joined  the  English 
fleet,  which  was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  sail,  this 
vessel  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  admirals  during  the 
voyage,  *  for  the  salvation  and  safeguard  of  all  the  said  fleets' 
The  principal  merchants,  shipmasters  and  seamen,  took 
oath  before  the  Constable  of  Bordeaux,  '  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  always  used  there,'  that  none  would  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  their  admirals  until  their  arrival  in 
England.  During  the  passage,  some  carricks,  most  pro- 
bably Spanish,  met  the  fleet  in  question,  and,  amongst 
other  vessels,  attacked  the  Christopher,  which  made  a 
gallant  resistance ;  but,  being  abandoned  by  the  rest,  who 
took  to  flight  in  spite  of  their  oath,  was  captured  by  the 
enemy,  who  plundered  the  cargo. 

On  their  arrival  in  England,  John  de  Tutbury,  Robert 
Sharp,  and  several  other  merchants  and  seamen  of  Hull, 
who,  doubtless,  had  some  share  in  the  Christopher  or  her 
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cargo,  petitioned  Parliament  to  declare  the  fngitives  re- 
sponsible for  their  loss,  each  according  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  his  freight.  Their  petition  was  fully  granted, 
and  it  was  directed  that  those  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
said  fleet  should  be  summoned  before  the  Chancellor,  to 
have  their  shares  determined ;  and  that  this  great  officer 
of  the  Crown  should  be  authorised  to  compel  the  defen- 
dants to  indemnify  John  of  Tutbury  and  his  partners, 
with  power  to  put  them  in  prison,  'by  the  advice  of 
three  or  four  of  the  king's  justices.'  This  custom  of 
going  to  fetch  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  en  caravans  was 
kept  up  until  quite  modern  times. 

As  yet  I  have  not  told  you  what  sort  of  wine  Bordeaux 
sent  to  the  foreign  markets,  particularly  to  that  of  Ghreat 
Britain ;  yet  it  is  not  without  interest  to  mark  the  changes 
and  transformations  of  taste,  and  to  learn  the  fortime  of 
the  productions  destined  to  satisfy  them.  At  present,  at 
least  in  France,  we  prefer  delicate,  perfumed,  and  mellow 
wines;  our  ancestors,  whose  stomachs  were  more  robust 
than  ours,  preferred  those  which  they  found  ^  strong,  sharp, 
and  full  flavoured' — that  is  to  say,  coarse  wines,  like  those 
grown  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  France,  in  the  country  of 
*  £Eibliaux,'  the  strong  and  heady  wines  of  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  those  of  Galicia ;  which  country  was  formerly 
so  much  frequented  by  the  pilgrims  of  all  Christendom. 

The  strong  and  foaming  wine  of  Champagne  was  found 
so  injurious  that  Henry  V.  was  obliged,  after  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  to  forbid  its  use  in  his  army,  except  when 
tempered  with  water.  They  liked,  above  all,  the  liqueur 
wines ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  they  found  the 
Crreek  wines  so  agreeable.  The  English  then  kept  to  the 
wines  of  Bergerac,  which  now  are  drunk  almost  exclusively 
in  Holland,  and  to  the  wines  of  Gaillac,  Babastens,  and 
other  parts  of  the  south-west  of  France.  Froissart  speaks 
of  the  good  wines  and  muscadines  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  army  drank  in  1356  on  the  banks  of  the  Aude. 
Later,  they  began  to  like  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines. 
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more  especially  after  Bordeaux  came  under  the  rule  of 
the  king  of  France.  In  the  Spanish  correspondence 
for  1561,  the  English  ambassador,  alluding  to  the  hot 
wines  of  Andalusia,  says  that  his  countrymen  were  the 
chief  consimiers,  to  the  extent  of  500,000  ducats  per 
annum  in  them  and  fruits.  Perhaps  it  is  not  superfluous 
to  add  that,  in  the  same  correspondence,  mention  is  made 
of  some  English  ships  taken  near  the  Azores,  which  were 
greatly  suspected  of  piracy,  on  account  of  some  casks  of 
wine  found  on  board  them,  and  which  were  *  hooped  with 
iron,'  as  was  customary  with  wine-casks  on  board  ships 
bound  to  the  Indies. 

As  for  Bhenish  wines,  we  know,  by  the  records  of  the 
City  of  London,  that  the  merchants  of  Lorraine  brought 
their  wines  for  sale  in  England  at  a  very  early  period. 
Mr.  Riley  has  drawn  from  these  venerable  relics  of  the 
past  the  following  information,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned :  —  No  wine-taverner  was  to  mix  unsound 
wine  with  good,  or  old  with  new,  imder  certain  penalties ; 
and  (greatly  the  converse  of  the  present  day)  new  wines 
appear  to  have  been  much  preferred  to  old:  it  being 
enacted  that,  after  the  arrival  of  new  wine  at  a  tavern, 
none  of  it  should  be  sold  before  the  old  was  disposed  of. 
Let  us  add  that,  in  1226,  Henry  III.  caused  a  distribution 
to  be  made  to  the  poor  of  old  and  spoiled  wines,  which  fact 
conveys  a  curious  idea  of  the  English  butlers  of  the  time ; 
and  he  ordered  the  keepers  of  his  wines  at  Bristol  to 
sell  the  old,  and  to  buy  new  with  the  price  of  the 
former. 

Tavemers  who  sold  *  sweet'  wines  were  forbidden  to 
deal  in  the  other  kinds,  and  the  number  of  their  taverns 
was  limited.  It  was  illegal  also  for  the  dealer  in  the  non- 
sweet  classes  of  wine  to  keep  white  wine  of  Gascony, 
Rochelle  wine,  or  Spanish,  in  the  same  cellar  as  Bhenish ; 
the  object  of  this  enactment  being  probably  to  prevent 
the  former  kinds  being  fraudulently  substituted  for 
Bhenish.     The  few  sweet  wines  named  in  the  'Liber 
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Albus'  80  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Riley,  are  malvesie,  the 
modem  malmsey,  a  Greek  wine,  sold  in  the  reign  of 
Bichard  IL,  at  l6cL  per  gallon ;  vemage,  which  may  be 
either  vemaccia,  a  red  Tuscan  wine,  or  what  we  call  now 
grenache,  sold  at  2/  ;  Crete,  sold  at  1  /  ;  and  wine  of  Pro- 
vence, sold  at  the  same  price;  under  which  last  name 
probably  Boussillon,  or  a  kindred  wine,  ia  meant^  In 
addition  to  which,  in  another  book  of  the  City  records 
are  named  these  following  wines: — Candie  (a  variety 
perhaps  of  Crete) ;  Trubidiane  (probably  wine  of  Trebbio) ; 
Moimtross  (perhaps  Rosas,  a  Catalonian  wine) ;  Grreek  and 
clair^  (probably  a  French  wine,  sweetened  and  boiled,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Eiley,  whose  opinion  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  elsewhere).  All  these  wines  were  sold, 
47  Edward  III.,  at  12d.  per  gallon,  with  a  Portuguese  wine 
^  de  la  Rebasele ; '  what  sort  of  wine  this  is  I  do  not  know. 
Another,  called  '  ryvere  '(probably  a  Navarrese  wine  from 
a  district  called  la  Bibera,  unless  it  be  the  wine  of  the 
*  riviere  d'Aude,'  as  mentioned  by  Froissart),  was  sold  at 
16(2. ;  at  which  price,  in  this  reign,  Somaney  was  also 
sold,  which  came  not  from  Roman^e-Conti  in  Burgundy, 
but  from  Bomagne  in  Italy ;  being  consequently  a  variety 
of  malvesie,  and  held,  as  it  appears,  in  such  estimation 
that  it  was  fraudulently  imitated  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
Other  kinds  named  under  Bichard  II.,  and  not  belonging 
to  the  class  of  sweet  wines,  as  Bhenish,  sold  at  ScL  per 
gallon,  and  red  at  6d,  by  which,  perhaps,  an  inferior  claret 
is  meant.  Besides  there  was  another  inferior  wine  sold  at 
an  earlier  period  at  Sd.  per  gallon  (a  little  more  than  twice 
the  price  of  ale).  As  Mr.  Biley  remarks,  these  wines  were 
consumed  wholly  in  draught :  at  all  events,  no  allusion  to 
wine  in  bottles  or  flasks  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  records 
of  the  City  of  London ;  and  I  believe  that  glass  bottles 
were  manufieictured  in  England  at  a  late  period,  wicker 
bottles  being  still  imported  from  France  in  1630,  as  we 
learn  from  a  petition  of  a  certain  William  Deane,  a  French 
merchant,  to  King  Charles  I. 
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No  wine  was  permitted  to  be  sold  till  it  had  been 
subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  and  had  been  duly  gauged ;  in 
the  reign,  too,  of  Edward  III.,  four  vintners  were  chosen 
to  assess  the  prices  of  wines.  The  forestalliDg  of  wines 
in  the  Pool  of  the  Thames,  or  elsewhere,  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited. King's  prisage,  or  customs,  was  taken  according 
to  a  fixed  scale,  on  all  imported  wines. 

The  business  of  the  wine-drawers  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  loading,  carriage,  and  unloading  of  tuns 
and  pipes  of  wine  from  the  quay  cellars  to  other  parts 
of  the  City.  Their  charges  were  restricted  by  enactment 
to  certain  prices,  according  to  the  distance ;  tenpence  being 
the  largest  sum  allowed  for  the  carriage  of  a  tun  of  wine 
to  any  part  within  the  walls,  and  eightpence  for  a  pipe. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  French  wines ;  the  only  ones 
whose  history  I  intend  to  trace  in  the  British  Isles. 

At  present  we  know  them  under  their  true  names,  but 
it  was  not  so  in  the  middle  ages ;  they  had  not  then 
thought  of  distinguishing  the  growths,  nor  of  establish- 
ing those  lists  which  have  since  multiplied  to  infinity. 
Henry  III.  having  borrowed  a  tun  of  Gascon  wine  from  a 
merchant,  Michel  d'Ambly,  and  wishing  to  discharge  his 
debt,  directed  the  keepers  of  his  wines  at  Southampton  to 
deliver  to  his  creditor  a  tun  of  Grascon  wine,  without 
specifying  the  locality  of  its  production. 

At  present,  if  we  want  to  know  with  what  kinds  of 
Bordeaux  wines  the  vessels  that  came  to  Grreat  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  freighted,  we  shall  find  all  the  desired 
information  in  a  Register  of  the  Customs  preserved  in 
the  Record  OflBce  in  London,  which  goes  back  to  the  year 
1305,  at  which  period  the  writer.  Master  Jordan  Moraunt, 
was  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  this  office 
collected  the  customs  on  the  wines  there  embarked.  It 
commences  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  with  the  entry  of 
the  Plantea  of  Sandwich,  of  thirty-eight  tons  burden, 
freighted  by  the  burgesses ;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
entered   for  the  *grande    coutume' — ^  sTJumma    magne. 
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custume  nihil ;^  an  entry  which  appears  after  a  great 
number  of  other  vessels  specified  in  the  same  way,  and 
belonging  to  the  ports  of  Teignmouth,  Southampton, 
Wareham,  Chester,  Bristol,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Win- 
chelsea,  Plymouth,  &c.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  wines 
of  the  burgesses  of  Bordeaux  being  exhausted,  they  began 
to  lade  with  those  that  had  been  made  outside  the  district. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  vessels  that  .were  freighted  with 
them  belonged  to  different  ports,  mostly  English. 

As  for  the  wines,  they  came  from  Bazas,  Ste.-Bazeille, 
Marmande,  Port  Ste.-Marie,  Cl^rac,  Mas  d'Agenais,  Castel- 
moron,  Agen,  Villeneuve,  Ste.-Pierre,  P^ne,  Montauban, 
Moissac,  Gastel-Sarrazin,  St.-Livrade,  Castel-Sacrat,  Ba- 
hastens,  Haut-Villars,  Graillac,  Condom,  Layrac,  Mirabel, 
Villedieu,  Cordes,  Bayonne,  Cahors,  Grontaut,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  places,  whose  names  would  only  uselessly 
swell  this  list.  After  having  taken  in  a  certain  number 
of  tuns  and  pipes  at  Bordeaux,  the  vessels  filled  up  their 
cargo  at  Bec-d'Ambte,  Macau,  Castillon,  Margaux,  and 
other  places  in  M^oc ;  which  pretty  well  shows  that  this 
'  sauvage  et  inculte  pays '  was  not  quite  such  a  wretched 
place  as  some  people  try  to  make  out,  and  that  its 
cultivation  of  the  vine  does  not  date  from  yesterday. 
A  ship  of  Dartmouth  is  entered  as  not  having  paid  the 
duty  for  forty-four  tuns,  laden  beyond  the  little  river 
Jalle;  and  another  of  Lynn  as  only  having  discharged 
the  dues  called  de  Royan  for  a  part  of  its  cargo.  There 
are  also  many  similar  entries,  many  of  them  relating  to 
Blaye. 

The  ships  which  descended  the  Oironde  and  put  into 
these  different  ports,  did  not  all  ceme  from  Bordeaux :  a 
number  of  them  ascended  at  once  to  Liboume,  a  town 
founded  by  the  English,  as  its  name  (Leybum)  implies ; 
and  after  having  taken  in  the  wine  of  P&igord,  they  filled 
up  with  those  of  Bourg  and  Blaye,  which  appear  anciently 
to  have  been  much  esteemed.  If  one  can  believe  a 
tradition  which  has  been  handed  down  in  the  d^partement 
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of  the  Gironde,  they  were  still  of  so  much  account  a 
century  later,  that  individuals  who  possessed  land  in  the 
Bourgez  and  Medoc  would  not  sell  their  wines  of  Bourg, 
except  under  the  condition  that  at  the  same  time  the 
purchaser  should  take  those  of  M^doc.  If  one  could 
show  a  similar  custom  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  would 
explain  the  stoppages  of  the  foreign  ships  in  filling  up  their 
cargoes  in  this  district,  which  was  then  less  flourishing 
than  its  neighbours. 

In  1290,  Edward  I.  seeing  the  great  increase  of  Libourne 
and  its  trade,  wrote  to  the  Constable  of  Bordeaux,  Itier 
d'Angoul^me,  and  ordered  him  to  consult  with  Master 
Osbert  de  Daggeston,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing, 
without  del^iy,  a  provost  to  reside  in  the  new  town. 
The  secret  but  precise  instructions  of  this  officer 
directed  him  to  make  an  entry  of  the  names  of  all  the 
ships  which  were  laden  in  the  Dordogne,  with  those  of 
their  masters  or  captains.  He  was  directed,  besides,  to 
make  a  note  of  their  destination,  of  the  port  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  and  to 
forward  this  information  twice  a  year  to  the  Constable  of 
Bordeaux,  who  had  orders  to  transmit  them  under  seal  to 
England  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  the  appointed  times 
of  sitting  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  We  do  not  possess 
the  first  registers  which  were  made  in  accordance  with 
this  order ;  but  that  which  remains  of  the  first  year  of 
Edward  11.  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  com- 
mercial progress  of  the  ports  of  Bourg  and  Libourne  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this  regis- 
ter we  find  quite  as  many  ships  as  in  that  which  we  have 
just  considered,  and,  moreover,  a  greater  variety.  Of 
the  whole  number  the  greatest  proportion  belonged  to 
England,  and  the  next  to  Brittany  and  Normandy. 

The  majority  took  in  their  cargo  equally  at  Bourg, 
Libourne,  Blaye,  and  Macau  in  Medoc ;  but  there  are 
other  places  mentioned  in  this  register  as  being  visited 
for  this  purpose  by  the  foreign  seamen ;  amongst  others, 
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Talmont-sur-Gironde,  Royan,  Margaux,  and  Castillon. 
How,  then,  after  this  (I  repeat)  can  we  believe  in  all  that 
has  been  cast  upon  this  'sauvage  et  inculte  pays  de 
M^doc?' 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  speaking  about  the  dues  which 
were  levied  at  Bordeaux  on  the  wine  exported  to  the 
British  Islands,  but  will  content  myself  with  a  few  words 
on  the  exactions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  England, 
simply  refening  you  to  the  curious  chapter  which 
Madox  has  devoted  to  this  subject  in  his  '  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Kings  of  England,'  vol.  i. 
p.  764-786.  Besides  the  dues  called  *prisa '  and  ^recta  prisa,' 
the  wine  which  entered  the  port  of  Sandwich  was  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  Priory  of  the  Trinity  at  Canterbury,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Christ  Church,  a  duty  of  2d. 
per  ship,  which  waa  certainly  not  very  oppressive  on  the 
commerce  of  our  country ;  but  it  had  also  to  submit  to  a 
number  of  other  fiscal  exactions,  except  when  exempted 
by  a  special  mandate  from  the  king. 

Henry  III.  abolished  all  the  exactions  and  arbitrary 
tolls  to  which  the  trade  of  Bordeaux  had  been  subjected 
in  England  and  Ireland;  in  which  latter  country  an 
ancient  grant  to  the  ancestojs  of  the  Earls  of  Ormond 
had  put  that  family  in  possession  of  all  the  tolls  on 
wine  levied  in  that  island,  especially  at  Waterford.  The 
wine  merchants  of  the  corporation  were  only  to  be 
subjected  to  the  ancient  toll,  consisting  of  two  tuns  per 
ship,  one  from  before  the  mast  and  the  other  from 
behind  the  ma«t.  It  was,  moreover,  specified  that  they 
should  pay  it  according  to  the  custom  of  the  different 
ports.  For  this  purpose  the  king  appointed  at  each  two 
sworn  appraisers,  who  were  charged  with  the  valuation 
and  levying  of  the  duty  on  the  wines  both  in  the  interest 
of  the  merchant  and  that  of  the  crown.  It  was  also  for- 
bidden that  any  bailiff  or*  other  officer  should  seize  wine 
for  the  king,  except  by  virtue  of  letters  patent,  containing 
the  specific  number  of  tuns.     As  regards  payment^  the 
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wines  taken  at  vintage-time  had  a  claim  on  the  Exchequer 
on  the  following  Easter,  and  those  taken  afterwards  were 
paid  for  by  the  Exchequer  at  the  Michaelmas  following. 
Except  under  these  two  conditions,  no  wine  was  allowed 
to  be  taken^  unless  paid  for  at  the  time.  The  king  added, 
that  wishing  particularly  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of 
Bordeaux,  he  willed  and  granted  that,  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  a  ship  laden  with  wine,  the  property  of  one  or 
more  of  the  burgesses  of  Bordeaux,  the  bailiflf  who  had 
charge  of  the  tolls  should  be  bound  to  receive  the  two 
tuns  in  question  within  five  days. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  he  had  been  on 
the  throne,  Edward  III.  made  a  decree,  which  took  its 
place  amongst  the  statutes  of  the  realm.     A  proclamation 
was  issued  that  no  English  merchant,  under  the  most  se- 
vere penalties,  should  ingross  or  forestall  wine  in  Gascony, 
nor  take  them  by  way  of  bargain,  from  any  Grascon  or 
other  man,  by  paying  dearer  in  England  than  they  were  sold 
in  their  own  country,  on  the  plea  of  preparation,  peril  of  the 
seas,  or  any  other  reason  whatsoever.  All  Gascon,  or  foreign 
merchants,  might  bring  their  wines  without  hindrance  into 
England  to  any  port  they  chose,  and  there  make  their 
profit  of  them,  on  the  condition  that   the  royal  butler 
should  be  able  to  make  provision  for  his  master  whenever 
he  had  need,  by  papng  at  forty  days  from  date,  according 
to  custom.     No  English  merchant,  his  servants,  or  agents, 
was  allowed  to  reside  in  Gascony  for  the  purpose  of  traf- 
ficking in  or  buying  wine,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
before  the  time  of  the  vintage  or  that  of  *  reik  : '  that  is  to 
say,  before  the  regular  time  for  going  to  Guienne  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  wines  over ;  and  it  was  not  per- 
mitted that  any  should  traffic  in  wine  except  at  Bordeaux  or 
Bayonne.     Those  that  offended  were  to  be  arrested  by  the 
Seneschal  of  Gascony,  or  the  Constable  of  Bordeaux,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

These  regulations  caused  so  many  complaints,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to    enforce   them.     Ten  years   later, 
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Edward  III.  made  a  decree  by  which  he  allowed  any  mer- 
chant who  possessed  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  being  a 
mechanic,  to  pass  into  Giwcony  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
over  wine,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  sufficiency  in 
the  realm  ;  and  Gascons  and  other  foreigners  might  come 
and  trade  there  freely  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  king's 
dues  only  excepted. 

This  measure  caused  complaints  which  were  heard  in 
Parliament.  The  English  merchants  who  crossed  into 
Gascony  to  buy  wines,  exported  gold  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  Gascons,  seeing  their  haste  to  return  home  from  a 
foreign  land,  where  they  could  not  continue  for  any  length 
of  time  without  great  expense,  raised  the  price  of  their  wine 
during  their  abode,  so  that  if  they  took  it  themselves  into 
England  it  would  be  very  much  cheaper.  It^  therefore, 
seemed  good  to  the  Commons  to  rescind  for  a  time  the 
licence  given  to  the  English  for  going  to  bring  over  wine, 
in  order  to  see  if  that  would  influence  the  prices.  They 
demanded,  besides,  that  no  special  warrant,  that  is  to  say, 
no  exemption,  should  be  granted  to  Englishmen,  and  that 
on  their  arrival  in  England  the  wines  should  be  landed 
and  gauged,  without  reservation,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kingdom. 

By  this  regulation  it  was  enacted  that  no  Englishman 
should  pass  into  Gascony  to  bring  thence  wines,  but  that 
they  should  be  brought  into  England  by  Gascons  or  other 
foreigners.  JNIoreover,  it  was  to  be  prohibited  for  any 
Englishman  to  remit  or  send  over  any  gold,  silver,  or 
merchandise,  to  any  Gascon  or  other  foreigner,  for  the 
purchase  of  wine,  as  they  had  been  accustomed,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  gold,  silver,  or  merchandise  thus 
sent.  They  also  required  that  all  English  or  Gascon 
vessels  going  into  the  latter  country  should  be  first 
freighted  with  wine  for  England  before  all  others,  and 
that  no  Englishman  should  trade  in  or  buy  such  wines 
before  they  had  been  landed,  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  statute,  &c. 
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These  regulations  were  included  in  those  of  1368,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  complaints  were  again  raised. 
Although  the  law  by  which  foreigners  only  were  allowed 
to  import  wine  into  England  seemed  beneficial  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  still,  since  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
at  that  time  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  complained  that  his 
revenues  were  decreased  by  the  absen(5e  of  the  English 
purchasers,  and  that  large  quantities  of  wine  remained 
unsold,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  Gascons,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  subsisted  on  that  commerce  ;  it  was  decreed  that  any 
native  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  not  being  a  mechanic, 
might  go  into  Gascony  to  purchase  wine,  giving  security 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  port  from  whence  he  sailed  that 
he  would  buy  at  least  100  tuns,  and  would  not  take  them 
into  any  foreign  country,  under  pain  of  the  confiscation 
of  his  ship  and  cargo,  and  imprisonment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  statute  of  1353  was  not  repealed, 
but  was  in  full  force,  at  least,  in  1371.  In  that  year,  the 
wine  merchants  of  Gascony,  acknowledging  the  good  re- 
ception that  they  met  with  in  England,  and  the  privileges 
they  found  there  for  their  trade,  granted  to  the  king  a 
duty  of  two  sous  sterling  per  tun,  under  the  name  of 
*  custume.' 

In  1381,  the  deamess  of  wine  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  the  king  issued  a  decree  on 
the  sale  of  that  article,  by  which  it  was  prohibited  to  retail 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  any  sort  of  sweet  wine  or 
claret,  under  pain  of  confiscation.  As  for  other  wines, 
such  as  Gascon,  Eochelle,  Ehenish,  d'Oseye,  and  Spanish, 
if  any  Englishman  should  cross  the  sea  to  procure  and 
bring  them  into  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  not  to 
sell  them  dearer  than  at  the  following  prices,  under  pain 
of  forfeiture : — The  best  Gascon,  Oseye,  and  Spanish  wines, 
100  sous  per  tun;  and  the  inferior  qualities  7,  6^,  and  6 
marks  per  tun ;  the  best  Eochelle  wine,  6  marks  and  under, 
according  to  value;  as,  for  example,  5^,  5,  4^,  and  4 
marks.     Pipes  and  other  measures  of  less  capacity  were  to 
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be  sold  according  to  the  size  of  the  cask  and  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  As  for  the  retail  sale  of  Gascon,  Oseye,  and 
Spanish  wines,  the  best  class  was  not  to  he  sold  within  the 
kingdom  for  more  than  6(?.,  and  on  the  spot  (e  dedeins), 
according  to  quality,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  the 
whole  stock ;  the  price  of  Eochelle  wine  was  not  to  exceed 
four  deniers.  With  respect  to  Rhenish,  as  the  vessels  in 
which  it  was  kept  had  no  fixed  measurement,  it  was  de- 
creed that  a  gallon  of  the  best  sort  should  not  be  sold,  either 
wholesale  or  retail,  at  more  than  6d.  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, under  the  same  penalty.  These  were  the  same  prices 
as  those  fixed  by  the  regulations  of  the  26th  of  November, 
1342. 

However,  the  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  sweet  wine, 
except  by  retail,  until  the  feast  of  St.  John,  in  the  year 
1382,  and  after  that  period,  except  wholesale,  gave  rise  to 
complaints,  which  were  carried  to  Parliament,  where  the 
king,  in  order  to  give  satisfaction,  ordered  that  these  sorts 
of  wine  should  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  rest. 

In  the  following  year,  the  legislation  on  wines  was  still 
more  modified ;  the  recent  decrees  respecting  this  commo- 
dity were  repealed,  and  the  statute  of  the  31  Edward  III. 
put  in  force. 

In  1420,  the  Commons  petitioned  that  no  Malvoisie, 
Bomagne,  or  any  other  sort  of  sweet  wine,  should  be  sold 
by  retail,  under  the  penalty  of  100  sous  fine  to  the  king 
for  each  offence,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  the  price  of  the 
wine.  They  also  asked  that  no  Gascon  wine  should  be 
sold  for  less  than  6c?.  per  gallon,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of 
6L,  and  a  like  forfeiture  for  each  offence;  whilst,  for 
Bhenish  and  Eochelle  wine,  the  tariff  should  be  at  least 
4d.  per  gallon,  under  the  same  penalties,  &c.  The  Parlia- 
ment replied,  '  Soit-il  comme  est  d&ir^  par  la  petition, 
s'il  pleat  au  roy.' 

Henry  IV,  also  busied  himself  with  regulating  the  retail 
trade.  The  jubilee  which  took  place  in  1420  at  Canter- 
bury, and  which  attracted  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a 
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Becket  about  100,000  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  even  from  the  Continent,  appears 
to  have  had  a  beneficial  eflfect  upon  the  commerce  of 
Bordeaux.  At  least,  a  document  of  the  period  states  that 
Gascon  wine  was  so  plentiful  in  the  metropolis  that  a 
bottle  of  red  wine  was  sold  for  3d.,  and  a  bottle  of  white 
wine  for  6d. 

That  war,  which  lasted  100  years,  and  which  was  then 
raging,  doubtless  made  communication  with  La  Rochelle 
and  Bordeaux  difficult  and  dangerous;  but  it  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  consumption  of  wine  by  our  neigh- 
bours from  being  greater  than  one  would  imagine.  In 
1410,  a  truce  having  been  concluded  between  the  two 
belligerents,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  English  merchants 
might  go  to  the  first  of  these  two  towns,  either  by  land 
or  sea,  to  lade  with  wines,  and  return  into  their  own 
country,  with  reciprocity  to  the  inhabitants  of  La  Rochelle 
who  chose  to  go  and  sell  their  wines  in  England ;  and  a 
proclamation  notified  this  arrangement  in  all  the  ports 
situated  to  the  west  of  that  district. 

A  complaint,  not  very  creditable  to  the  wine  trade  of 
Bordeaux,  was  made  some  years  later  to  Parliament.  The 
petitioners  declared  that  formerly  the  wines  of  Gascony  and 
Guienne  were  well  and  conscientiously  made,  as  they  ought 
to  be ;  they  were  of  a  good  colour  and  quality,  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  kept  well  for  four  or  five  seasons,  and  had  only 
four  or  five  inches  of  dregs  in  the  tun,  and  two  or  three  in 
the  pipe ;  but  that  now,  in  consequence  of  their  dishonest 
manufacture,  that  is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency 
of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  the  casks  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  coming  out  of  the  press,  the  said  wines  were 
unable  to  have  their  natural  fermentation,  and  throw  off 
their  scum,  as  they  ought.  From  whence,  not  only  did 
great  inconvenience  and  annoyance  result  to  owners  of 
great  houses,  who  thought  that  they  were  suflSciently  pro- 
vided with  this  article  of  consumption,  but  also  serious 
damage  and  loss  to  other  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  present 
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and  past  times ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  it  would  be  so  for 
the  future,  unless  a  prompt  remedy  should  be  found  for 
this  stat«  of  things. 

In  order  to  eflfect  this,  the  petitioners  besought  the 
king  to  direct  the  Seneschal  of  Guienne,  by  letters  under 
the  privy  seal,  addressed  to  all  the  towns  and  boroughs  of 
that  province,  and  especially  to  the  mayor  and  council 
of  the  town  of  Bordeaux,  to  order  that  in  every  place 
in  the  wine-growing  districts  experienced  men  sliould 
be  appointed  to  investigate,  or  cause  to  be  investigated, 
the  abuses  recently  introduced,  and  to  introduce  again 
the  honest  system  anciently  used ;  and  that  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  bring  any  cask  of  wine  from  the  place 
where  it  was  grown  to  any  market  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  for  exportation,  unless  it  had  been  first  tested, 
and  marked  as  good  and  genuine,  with  a  known  seal  and 
trade  mark,  accompanied  with  the  stamp  of  the  persons 
commissioned  to  inspect  and  test  the  said  casks,  under 
pain  of  the  confiscation  of  the  wine  exposed  for  «ale 
against  the  said  regulations.  If,  in  any  of  the  said  towns 
or  boroughs,  the  wine  was  found  to  be  adulterated  or 
spoilt,  the  head  of  the  cask  was  to  be  started,  and  the 
wine  publicly  poured  out,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
City  of  London.  The  petitioners  also  desired  that  it  should 
be  forbidden  to  sell,  or  load  with,  in  Grascony  or  Guienne, 
for  England,  any  wine  except  that  which  came  up  to  the 
standard,  and  at  such  times  when  the  said  wine  should 
have  been  suflBciently  and  properly  tested  in  the  manner 
and  form  above  mentioned,  so  that  there  should  not  be 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  of  lees  in  the  tim,  and  three 
in  the  pipe;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyer,  the 
gauge  of  each  vessel  was  to  be  certified. 

During  the  next  year,  or  rather  longer,  the  wine  trade 
between  Gtiscony  and  England  was  interrupted ;  at  least, 
the  Kngliflb  merchants  were  no  longer  allowed  to  cross 
over  to  buy  wine  at  vintage  time. 

In  1444,  the  Commons  again  petitioned  the  king  in 
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Parliament  to  consider  the  points  which  they  submitted  to 
him.  From  time  immeinorial,  a  great  part  of  the  wine 
grown  in  the  Duchy  of  Guienne  had  been  usually  brought 
to  the  ports  of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  both  by  land  and  by 
the  rivers  Gironde  and  Dordogne,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin. 
This  was^  as  it  still  is,  said  the  petitioners,  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  of  all  the  wine  grown  in  those  districts. 
At  this  period,  a  great  quantity  of  this  wine,  and  of  that 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  parts,  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  there  sold  cheaper  and  in  greater  plenty 
than  at  present.  There  used  to  be  also  a  great  number  of 
wealthy  English  merchants  in  that  country,  on  account  of 
their  being  able  to  buy  and  sell  wine  and  other  merchandise 
in  every  part  of  the  duchy ;  as,  also,  great  numbers  of  the 
Gascon  merchants  of  Bordeaux,  and  other  places  in  the 
said  duchy,  used  to  resort  yearly  to  England  at  the  vintage- 
time  with  their  wine,  because  they  were  not  able  to  sell  it 
at  Bordeaux  or  other  places  of  the  said  duchy  to  the 
English  merchants.  So  that,  at  that  time,  England  owned 
more  than  half  as  many  ships  again  than  at  present,  which 
was  a  great  source  of  pride  and  wealth  for  all  classes ;  and, 
moreover,  the  power  of  such  a  marine  was  a  great  defence 
for  the  realm,  and  cause  of  fear  for  all  its  enemies.  *  And 
at  present,'  the  petitioners  added,  *  the  said  English  mer- 
chants are  obliged  to  buy  their  wine  and  sell  their  mer- 
chandise at  Bordeaux  or  Bayonne,  and  at  no  other  place, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  its  trade  and  mercantile  marine.'  Further,  they 
desired  Parliament  to  decree  that  all  classes  of  wine  grown 
in  the  said  duchy,  under  the  sway  of  the  king  of  England, 
should  be  admitted  into  the  said  ports;  and  that  the 
English  merchants  should  be  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  wine 
and  every  sort  of  merchandise  freely  throughout  the  whole 
of  Guienne,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  of  old,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  with  a  penalty  of  1,000/.  sterling  for 
those  who  transgressed ;  promising  for  their  part  to  pay  to 
the  king  and  his  heirs  all  customs,  subsidies,  tolls^  dues, 
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and  other  righte  which  were  customary,  &c.  This  decla- 
ration, as  well  as  that  which  terminated  the  petition, 
although  it  had  for  its  object  the  common  advantage  of 
the  realm,  and  a  beneficial  end,  did  not  produce  any  effect 
on  Henry  VL  and  his  council ;  and  it  was  answered  by  the 
formal  'Le  roy  s'advisera,'  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
refusal. 

Another  document  of  the  same  date  throws  a  new  and 
curious  light  on  the  commerce  between  Bordeaux  and 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century.  I  refer  to  the  register 
of  the  custom-house  at  Hull,  containing  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  wines  which  arrived  at  that  port  during 
the  month  of  September.  It  begins  with  the  customary 
ejaculation,  Jeau  Mana,  and  after  a  sort  of  summary 
containing  the  name  of  the  vessel,  together  with  that  of 
her  captain,  as  well  as  the  number  of  tuns  of  which  her 
cargo  was  composed,  mentions  the  names  of  all  those 
owning  them,  with  the  share  belonging  to  each. 
For  instance,  we  find  in  the  very  first  part  of  the 
register,  that  on  the  15th  of  September,  a.d.  1444, 
23  Henry  VI.,  a  ship  called  the  Saubade  of  Bayonne, 
commanded  by  Etienne  de  Jeuberry,  entered  inward; 
and  that  she  was  freighted  with  136  tuns  and  a  pipe, 
of  which  70  tuns  and  a  pipe  belonged  to  Fortin  de  Can- 
telop;  42  barrels  to  the  same;  18  tuns  12  barrels  to 
Lorens  La  Boria ;  3  tuns  1  pipe  to  Monyn  Jeuven  de  la 
Lay ve ;  3  tuns  1  pipe  8  barrels  to  Pey  Estort ;  3  tuns  to 
Naudin  de  Lastage ;  2  tuns  to  Johan  Jeustay ;  8  tuns  to 
Bernard  Julian ;  1  pipe  to  Johan  Buscat ;  and  2  tuns  to 
Pey  Bachey. 

To  these  details  I  could  easily  add  a  great  many  others, 
perhaps  more  interesting ;  but  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am 
writing  a  letter  and  not  a  book  (I  will  write  that  here- 
after). In  the  meantime,  however,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of 
notice,  which  is,  that  this  register  is  written  in  Latin  and 
Oascon.     I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  deduce  from  this 
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that  the  patois  of  Guienne  was  ever  spoken  at  Hull ;  but 
that  they  registered  in  this  dialect,  at  their  ports  of  de- 
parture, the  vessels  that  were  laden  with  wine  in  Guienne, 
which  brought  to  their  ports  of  destination  bills  of  ladiug 
made  out  for  this  purpose,  and  which  the  officers  of  the 
English  customs  were  bound  to  reproduce. 

We  have  now,  my  dear  sir,  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  an  epoch  memorable  and  distinguished, 
amongst  other  events,  by  the  loss  of  Guienne  by  the  Eng- 
lish. This  aflFords  me  a  good  opportunity  of  concluding  my 
letter,  which  I  am  afraid  has  been  already  too  long,  and 
which  must  startle  you  like  Macbeth,  if  only  by  the  long 
series  of  effigies  of  the  Sovereign  which  the  envelope  must 
bear  for  postage  before  it  can  reach  you. 

I  have  certainly  not  said  all  that  I  might  have  done  on 
this  subject,  and  I  have  scarcely  meiitioned  the  names  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but,  as  I  have  already  handled  the 
history  of  the  commerce  between  the  northern  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  my  work,  *  Les  Ecossais  en 
France,'  &c.,  I  must  be  excused  from  reverting  to  that 
subject,  at  least  here.  I  am  ready,  however,  to  take  up 
again  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  commerce,  which 
I  have  commenced,  and  to  carry  it  down  to  the  period 
preceding  ours,  if  you  should  so  desire. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 
FEANCISQUE-MICHEL,  F.S.A.  Lond.  and  Edinb., 
Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

CHAMPAGNE,   REIMS,   EPERNAY,   ETC. 

Vin  de  Champagne — Eeims— Chalons — Epemay — Cramant — Bouzy 
— Partridge-Eye  —  Fermentation— Blending— Rning — ^Hacking — 
The  Montagne — ^Bottling — Saccharometer — Old  Still  Wine  in  Cask 
— Great  Breakage — Binning — Disgorging— Liqueuring — Corking^ 
Wiring — Papering — Injured  by  Icing — Ch&teau  Sillery — Sillery- 
sec-non-MoiiBseux  —  Secrets  and  Mysteries  —  Liqueur  to  dif- 
ferent Countries — Immense  Fortunes — Palaces  in  Epemay — The 
celebrated  Madame  Mater  Filled  —  Fraudulent  Trade  Marks  — 
Statistical  Tables. 

LE   VIN  DE   CHAMPAGNE. 

Que  le  Vieillard  cherche  iin  reste  de  vie 
DanB  le  Bordeaux  qui  rechauffe  les  sens, 

Pour  charmer  sea  banquets  la  Jeunesse  n*enyic 
Que  le  Champagne  aux  flots  resplendissants. 

Aupr^s  de  lui  qu'est  cette  liqueur  blonde 

Du  vieux  Faleme  au  reflet  si  vermeil  ? 
Notre  Champagne  a  fait  le  tour  du  monde 

A  nos  drapcaux  victorieux  pareil ; 

n  rit,  joyeux,  sous  la  mousse  qui  tremble, 
Et  semble, 

Dans  le  crista],  im  rayon  de  soleil  I 

Invoque-le,  Po^te,  dont  la  lyre 

Devient  rebelle,  et  ne  rend  plus  de  sons  I 

Cevin  inspirateur  te  versant  le  d^lire 
Fera  gahnent  pctillcr  tcs  chansons  I 

Aupres  de  lui  la  Muse  est  iiifto)nde, 

PhcebuB  n^est  bon  qxx^k  donner  du  sommeil : 
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Notre  Champagi\e  a  fait  le  tour  du  monde 
A  nos  drapeanx  victorieux  pareil ; 
II  lit,  joyeux,  sous  la  mousse  qui  tremble, 

£t  semble, 
Dans  le  cristal,  un  rayon  de  soleil  I 

Vous,  froids  Anglais,  qui  vantez  notre  France, 

Et  ses  enfants  au  rire  toujours  prets, 
Avez-vous  soif  d'amour,  de  gait6,  d'esp^rance, 

Buvez  !  Buvez  1  et  vous  rirez  apr^s ! 

Et  vous  verrez  les  brouillards  de  votre  onde 

Fuir  dans  les  cieux  en  nuage  vermeil  I 
Notre  Champagne  a  feit  le  tour  du  monde 

A  nos  drapeaux  victorieux  pareil ! 

II  rit,  joyeux,  sous  la  mousse  qui  tremble, 
Et  semble, 

Dans  le  cristal,  un  rayon  de  soleil  i 

Amauby  de  Cazanove. 

rilHE  fine  old  town  of  Eeims,  with  its  magni- 
-L  ficent  catliedral,  is  the  capital  of  Champagne, 
so  celebrated  for  its  sparkhng  wine.  In  the  same 
Department  are  also  the  important  cities  Chalons 
and  Epemay,  and,  miless  it  be  Cognac,  I  doubt 
if  there  exists  any  other  small  place  where  such 
an  amount  of  wealth  exists  —  all  derived  from 
Champagne  1 

The  district  is  a  very  extensive  plain  with  numerous 
undulations,  and  hills  high  enough  to  offer  the  most 
perfect  exposiu-es  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  carry,  these  are  seen  clothed  in  the 
deep  green  of  the  vine-leaf. 

The  subsoil  is  generally  white  chalk.  Above  this, 
in  geological  order,  is  the  argile-Ugnites.     It  is  on 
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these  that  are  grown  the  qualities  possessing  great 
dehcacy,  and  delicious  bouquet. 

In  the  best  vineyards  there  are  parts  planted  with 
vines  called  Crayons,  and  Gouttes  d'Or,  upon  the 
chaJk  and  argile,  and  from  these  the  choicest  wine 
is  got.  That  the  value  of  this  soil  is  appreciated, 
may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  excavations  about 
Cramant,  Mont-Saran,  Bouzy,  &c. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  tliis  argile-lignites  (called 
in  the  country,  cendrihes)  proves  that  it  contains  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  vine,  the  grape,  and  the 
wine  of  the  district. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  possession 
of  such  an  abundance  of  this  excellent  natural  assist- 
ant, manures  should  be  used  in  some  of  the  best 
vineyards,  which  alter  the  character  of  the  grapes, 
and  consequently  of  the  wine. 

To  have  good  wine,  it  is  of  course  essential  to 
have  good  grapes ;  and,  as  a  general  rate  of  price  is 
established  among  the  principal  houses  at  the  vintage, 
all  are  on  the  same  footing.  Everyone  has  the  same  op- 
portunity as  another  of  purchasing  whatever  quality 
he  chooses,  the  only  difference  being  that  some  houses 
having  a  larger  trade,  pmxhase  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  their  neighbours.  Some  makers  have 
fine  vineyards  of  their  own,  but  not  one  of  them  pro- 
ducing a  tenth  part  of  their  stock.  In  favourable 
years,  however,  these  form  an  excellent  basis  for 
their  cuvecs  (bins) ;  but  in  middling  and  bad  seasons 
they  cannot  sell  them,  and  are  compelled  to  work 
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them  up  the  best  way  they  can.  The  operation  of- 
pressing  the  grapes  is  done  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  three  first  pressures  produce  the  choicest,  or  the 
'  flower  of  the  wine,'  which  is  put  aside  by  itself. 
A  few  houses  will  only  admit  into  their  cuv^ 
those  three  pressures,  which  do  not  yield  above  three- 
fifths  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  fourth,  the 
fifth,  and  the  sixth  are  each  put  into  separate  vessels ; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  fourth  and  fifth  used 
for  stock,  but  they  are  siu-e  to  give  a  reddish  colour, 
arising  from  the  severe  pressure  on  the  pulp  of  the 
grape.  Even  the  sixth  is  sometimes  introduced,  but 
even  without  it  the  fourth  and  fifth  frequently  cause 
a  coarse  taste  and  flavour,  and  harsh  bitterness — 
usually  called  in  the  country,  *  go(it  de  taille.' 

Strange  to  say,  these  very  wines,  when  fortified 
by  brandy,  to  add  to  their  apparent  body,  are  often 
preferred  in  England  to  the  purest  and  best ;  a  per- 
version of  taste  which  Frenclmien  can  account  for 
only  by  supposing  that  our  palates  have  been  so  long 
habituated  to  strong,  dark,  brandied  wines,  that  we 
prefer  this  inferior  champagne.  However,  within 
these  few  yeai's,  tastes  here  are  improving,  and  instead 
of  the  former  brown,  and  amber,  and  partridge-eye, 
and  other  kinds  that  looked  hke,  and  tasted  nearly 
as  strong  as,  *  golden  sherry,'  the  natm*al  colour 
and  grape  flavour  are  preferred  by  all  who  know 
what  ti-ue  good  wine  is.  But  it  is  right  to  add,  that 
in  some  years  of  great  heat,  the  skin  and  the  pelli- 
cule  (the  part  by  which  the  grape  hangs)  become  so 
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ripe  that  they  give  natural  colour  to  the  juice ;  espe- 
cially when  rain  falls  at  the  period  of  the  gathering, 
which  makes  the  skins  tender. 

But  to  return  to  the  new  wine.  It  should  remain 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  in  the  fermenting  tub, 
into  which  it  had  run  from  the  press,  and  in  which 
it  deposits  its  gross  lees.  It  is  then  drawn  off  into 
hogsheads.  These  are  laid  up  in  large  airy  store- 
rooms, generally  looking  towards  the  north,  the  bungs 
being  put  loosely  in  to  allow  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of 
the  first  fermentation  to  escape  slowly.  The  wine 
at  first  is  not  clear,  appearing  almost  Uke  milk  ;  but 
when  the  frost  begins,  it  becomes  bright ;  it  is  then 
racked,  and  soon  after  the  blending  and  fining 
commence. 

The  coupage^  Uterally  the  cutting^  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  blending,  is  an  operation  requiring 
the  most  anxious  thought  of  the  maker,  with  much 
experience  and  a  discriminating  palate;  for  upon 
the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  this  is  done 
depends  the  character  of  the  cuv^es. 

Until  not  many  years  ago,  champagnes  were  made 
from  the  grapes  of  certain  vineyards ;  from  whence 
has,  no  doubt,  arisen  the  names  of  Vin  d'Ay,  Vin 
de  Silleri,  Fleur  de  Silleri,  &c.,  so  widely  and  beau- 
tifully exliibited  in  splendid  labels.  But  now,  all  the 
wine  of  the  best  houses  is  composed  of  various 
growths  mixed  together ;  for  experience  has  proved 
that  when  this  is  done  the  quality  may  be  made  not 
only  superior  to  any  one  kind,  but  the  wine  thus 
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blended  is  also  hardier,  and  not  subject  to  the  diseases 
that  formerly  prevailed.  The  following  are  actual 
instances  of  cuv^  of  50  hogsheads,  about  1,200 
dozens  each,  made  in  the  fine  years  1857  and  1858  : — 


1.  Black  grapes 

Verzenay 

16  1 

iiogsheads 

Do.     do. 

Ay 

16 

>9 

White  do. 

Cramant  and  Avize 

18 

99 

50  1 

logsheads 

2.  Another. 

Black  grapes 

Bouzy 

16  hogsheads 

Do.     do. 

Pierry 

16 

99 

White  do. 

Cramant  and  Avize 

18 

>5 

50  hogsheads 

3.  Another  (which  has  proved  exceedingly  fine). 

Black  grapes 

Verzenay 

5 

hogsheads 

Do.     do. 

Bouzy 

5 

9? 

Do.     do. 

Chigny 

n 

99 

Do.     do. 

Ay 

5 

9> 

Do.    do. 

Champillou 

2i 

99 

Do.     do. 

Pierry 

5 

» 

Do.     do. 

Vertua 

5 

5J 

White  do. 

Cramant  and  Avize 

10 

•» 

Do.     do. 

Mesnil 

5 

r> 

Do.     do. 

Cliouilly 

^ 

99 

Do.     do. 

Crayons  de  St.  Martin 

^ 

J» 

50 

hogsheads 

The  black  grapes  form  generally  about  two-thirds, 
giving  strength  and  body ;  while  the  white  impart 
richness,  deUcacy,  and  bouquet ;  and  the  cuvee,  witli 
these  proportions,  will  turn  out  to  be  champagne  of 
the  finest  quality. 

Q 
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Shortly  after  being  'put  together,'  each  cask  is 
sUghtly  fined ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight,  when  the 
wine  is  bright,  it  should  be  drawn  off  very  carefully 
into  a  fresh  cask,  using  the  utmost  precaution  to 
allow  none  of  the  lees  to  enter. 

The  vintage,  in  favourable  seasons,  begins  about 
the  middle  of  September,  but  it  is  more  often  about 
the  10th  of  Octol3er.  This  is  the  time  that  calls 
forth  all  the  activity  and  powers  of  the  maker.  He 
is  sometimes  compared  to  the  bee,  passing  from 
flower  to  flower,  as  he  passes  from  vine  to  vine, 
examining  the  grapes,  comparing  them,  and  searching 
in  all  directions  for  those  that  will  enable  him  to 
surpass  others  in  the  exceUence  of  his  cuv^. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  an  advantage  one 
residing  in  the  countiy — in  the  midst  of  the  vines 
and  the  growers,  personaUy  acquainted  with  these, 
and  having  watched  them  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
vineyards — ^has  over  those  in  the  towns. 

To  produce  a  hogshead  of  wine,  it  is  calculated 
that  from  760  to  960  pounds  of  grapes  are  required, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  juice  from  the  three 
first  pressings.  In  Verzenay,  Bouzy,  Ambonnay, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Montague,  the  sales  are  by 
caques  (tubs),  of  which  there  are  from  5^  to  6^  to 
a  hogshead  of  wine.  The  temptation  to  increase 
the  quantity  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  has  been 
as  powerful  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  not  a  few  vine- 
yards, once  celebrated  for  their  excellence,  have 
fallen  into  such  disrepute  that  many  houses  will  not 
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allow  a  grape  from  them  to  enter  their  cellar.  There  is 
a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  with  vines,  yielding 
the  very  choicest,  and  also  a  fine  second  class.  The 
champagne  sold  at  very  low  prices  is  from  the  low- 
lying  grounds  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  from 
the  bad  vintages  which  are  rejected  by  houses  who 
desire  to  uphold  the  character  of  their  brands. 

The  wine  is  next  drawn  off  the  lees  into  fresh 
casks,  placed  in  stores  above  ground,  where  it 
remains  till  the  month  of  March,  when  the  important 
operation  of  bottling  begins.  This  is  a  pecuUarly 
anxious  affair,  for  two  results  are  desired :  first, 
that  the  wine  shall  sparkle  ;  and  next,  that  its  effer- 
vescence shall  not  be  so  forcible  as  to  break  too 
many  bottles.  As  a  guide  and  protection,  a  Gleucooe- 
nomStre  is  used,  to  show  the  quantity  of  natural 
sugar,  an  overabundance  of  which  causes  great 
breakage.  If  it  is  found,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
9  degrees,  there  will  be  added  4  or  5  degrees  of 
dissolved  sugar-candy,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  13  or 
14  degrees,  which  is  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
usually  required  to  produce  a  beautiful  sparkling 
(mousse).  Some  firms  have  a  constant  stock  of 
stout  old  wines  in  wood,  nearly  still,  which  is  used 
to  diminish  the  effervescence  of  the  young  kinds,  by 
the  addition  of  more  or  less  at  the  time  of  bottUng. 

By  this  means,  the  appearance  of  age  is  given  ;  and 
wine  which,  without  this  process,  would  be  unfit  for 
traveUing,  is  often  sent  off  when  not  a  year  old.  The 
violence  of  the  fermentation  being  thus  subdued,  the 

q2 
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carbonic  acid  gas  becomes  less  powerful,  and  the 
amount  of  breakage  is  diminished.  Some  bottles  are 
much  better  and  stronger  than  others,  and  no  con- 
sideration of  price  should  deter  the  purchase  of  the 
very  best  glass,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  make  a 
difference  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  breakage.  The  use  of 
the  Saccharometer,  the  skilful  blendings  of  different 
growths,  and  greater  experience,  have  all  tended  to 
diminish  this  serious  item  in  the  cost  of  champagne. 
In  former  years,  it  was  frequently  enormous,  especially 
in  very  hot  seasons.  I  have  knowii  it  as  much  as 
60  and  70  per  cent  In  such  years,  when  the  grape 
is  rich  in  saccharine,  peculiar  care  is  directed  to 
place  the  young  wines  in  the  deepest  and  coldest 
vaults,  and  ice  is  frequently  placed  in  them.  In 
some  cellars  there  are  large  ice-houses.  The  average 
breakage  is  now  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 

If  it  is  wished  that  the  effervescence  should  come 
quickly,  the  bottles  are  kept  in  the  store  above  ground, 
and  binned  there  ;  but  if  this  is  not  desired,  they  are 
lowered  into  the  cold  deep  cellars,  binned  in  masses 
of  thousands  of  bottles,  in  a  most  ingenious  way,  in 
the  centre  of  the  vault,  the  whole  supported  by  a 
few  laths  ;  and,  although  perfectly  safe,  the  bin  may 
be  moved  by  pushing  with  the  hand.  An  English 
cellarman  laughs  when  told  of  it,  and  vdll  not  beUeve 
in  its  safety. 

But  even  in  the  cold  cellar,  with  the  thermometer 
at  36"*  of  Fahrenheit,  the  wine  is  not  long  in  be- 
ginning to  'work,'  which  shows  itself  by  a  slight 
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bubbling  in  the  bottles,  reports  as  of  pistols  in  all 
directions,  and  glass  flying  about,  so  that  at  this 
period  wire-gauze  protectors  over  the  face  are  worn, 
when  passing  the  bins.  I  know  one  cellar  in  which 
there  are  three  men,  who  have  each  lost  an  eye 
owing  to  this  cause.  Along  each  bin  a  narrow 
gutter  is  cut,  through  which  the  lost  liquid  flows. 

Notwithstanding  the  depth  and  the  cold  of  the 
cellar,  the  changes  in  the  external  atmosphere  pro- 
duce a  very  decided  effect;  and  the  breakage  is 
always  greater  in  the  spring,  when  the  grape  is  bud- 
ding, and  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  ripening,  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  The  same  is  observed 
with  other  kinds  in  our  docks,  and  it  is  attributed  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  produce  of  the  grape  with  the 
plant  of  its  origin ;  but  it  would  probably  be  more 
correct  to  trace  it  to  the  moisture  and  the  atmospheric 
clianges  which  usually  then  prevail.  Some  bottles 
break  so  entirely  that  all  the  contents  pass  to  the 
floor  and  gutter;  others  retain  a  portion  of  the 
wine,  which  would  soon  become  acid,  if  not  removed; 
and,  if  this  is  not  practicable,  buckets  of  very  cold 
water  are  thrown  over  them,  to  wash  away  any  wine 
remaining  in  the  broken  bottles.  Were  this  not  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  the  conduits  and  the  floor  kept 
clear  of  wine,  fermentation  would  arise,  and  the 
cellar  would  become  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  putridity.  The  wine  of  the  previous 
vintage  being  bottled  in  March,  if  it  has  been  well 
made,  will  have  attained  its  full   effervescence  by 
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the  end  of  October ;  when  each  bottle  of  the  cuvee  is 
examined,  to  see  whether  there  are  any  on  ullage — 
that  is,  that  have  leaked ;  these  are  filled  up  from 
other  bottles. 

The  whole  are  tlien  removed  to  another  cellar, 
where  they  are  re-binned;  but,  before  doing  this, 
each  bottle  is  turned  upside  down,  and  shaken,  so  as 
to  remove  the  deposit  which  has  fallen,  to  the  lowest 
interior  side.  They  now  remain  untouched,  except 
by  their  own  occasional  breakages,  till  a  merchant 
of  Eeims,  Epemay,  &c.,  purchases  them  for  pre- 
paration in  his  own  way.  They  are  then  sent  in 
their  *  brftt '  (raw)  state ;  and  it  would  somewhat 
astonish  those  accustomed  to  the  limpid  fluid,  to 
see  it  and  to  taste  it  before  it  has  undergone 
the  process  of  disgorging  and  sugar-candying.  If 
its  destination  is  out  of  the  district  or  abroad,  it 
must  undergo  much  manipulation. 

Whatever  quantity  is  wanted,  is  taken  jfrom  the 
large  bin,  every  bottle  is  well  shaken,  in  order  to 
distribute  the  sediment  through  the  bottle,  which  is 
then  placed  on  a  table  full  of  holes,  cut  in  such  a 
way  that  it  lies,  mouth  downwards,  at  an  angle  of 
about  45**.  This  is  called  placing  on  point.  In  a 
few  days,  the  deposit  will  be  found  on  the  lower 
shoulder.  A  peculiar  sharp  movement  with  the 
hand  is  given,  to  cause  the  deposit  to  get  nearer  the 
bottom  of  the  cork ;  and  this  is  done  daily  to  every 
bottle  for  about  three  weeks,  gradually  bringing 
tliem  aU  nearer  the  perpendicular.    On  examination. 
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it  will  be  found  that  the  wine  in  the  bottle  is  per- 
fectly brilliant,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  deposit 
has  been  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the  cork.  To 
get  rid  of  this  with  as  little  loss  as  possible  and  the 
prevention  of  any  falling  back  into  the  wine,  requires 
skill,  experience,  and  a  steady  hand.  The  operation 
is  called  disgorging — ^that  is,  taking  from  the  neck. 

The  digorgeur  (disgorger),  standing  at  the  place  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  sketch  (p.  232),  lifts 
the  bottle  very  carefully,  head  slanting  down,  and  cuts 
the  string  which  holds  the  cork ;  this  immediately  flies, 
the  wine  rushes  out,  but  at  the  same  moment  he  jerks 
the  bottle  up  and  turns  the  mouth  once  or  twice 
round,  so  as  to  let  a  little  flow  and  carry  off*  any  bits 
of  cork,  <Scc.,  that  might  otherwise  fall  back  into  the 
bottle.  He  pushes  a  cork  in,  and  his  part  is  finished, 
probably  with  the  loss  of  less  than  a  glass. 

The  bottle  is  now  taken  by  the  vidangeur  (fami- 
liarly called  chopineur),  who  pours  out  a  certain 
quantity,  according  to  the  per-centage  of  saccharine 
which  he  has  been  told  is  to  be  added.  The 
third  sharer  in  the  labour,  called  the  opereur,  now 
comes  into  play.  He  has  before  him,  usually  in 
a  tin  vessel,  liquid  sugar-candy,  of  which  he  puts 
into  each  bottle  the  quantity  ordered,  by  means  of  a 
small  measure,  of  which  there  are  several  sizes.  In 
all  respectable  champagne  houses  this  is  the  only 
'  adulteration '  which  the  wine  undergoes,  and,  were 
it   not  for  the  liqueur,   few — those  not   excepted 
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who  talk  about  liking  it  very  rfry— would  care  to 
drink  champagne. 

It  may  be  overdone  as  well  as  underdone ;  and,  as 
in  most  things  the  difficulty  is  to  attain  the  juste- 
milieu^  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  for  some  qualities 
require  more  than  others  ;  and  this  is  the  case  when 
one  year  has  well  ripened  the  grapes,  and  another 
has  left  them  green  and  harsh.  Generally  about 
12  or  13  per  cent,  is  enough,  but  some  houses  add 
even  15,  16,  or  more.  Supposing  the  vin  brut  to 
be  the  same,  the  distinguishing  character  belonging 
to  certain  houses  arises  almost  entirely  from  their 
hqueur,  and  how  they  apply  it.  Some  have  it  perfectly 
pure  and  white,  with  a  very  shght  addition  of  brandy 
or  colour ;  others  add  a  good  deal  of  brandy,  and 
also  of  colour,  giving  the  appearance  of  body  and 
the  various  shades  of  'amber,'  *  partridge-eye,'  &c.; 
others  consider  that  their  liqueur  is  improved  by 
being  boiled. 

Liqueurs,  however  prepared,  but  especially  with 
colour  and  spirit,  are  very  much  improved  by 
being  kept  for  many  years,  as  is  frequently  done, 
to  render  them  soft  and  mellow,  and  less  hkely  to 
deposit  in  bottle.  Let  anyone,  however,  who  can 
appreciate  and  distinguish  pure  from  brandied  and 
coloured  champagne,  compare  one  with  liqueur 
neither  bmndied  nor  coloured,  against  the  other ;  and 
he  will  immediately  perceive  in  the  former  a  fine 
deliciite  bouquet  with  purity  of  taste,  while  there  is 
in  the  other  coarseness  both  of  taste  and  flavour,  and 
a  frequent  want  of  brilliancy,  if  long  in  bottle. 
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Till  lately,  champagne  was  considered  thin  and 
poor,  unless  altered  from  its  natural  state ;  and  the 
only  kind  in  vogue  was  such  as  no  man  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  few  anywhere  else,  except  in  England, 
would  drink.  For  liqueuring,  there  has  lately  been 
a  beautiful  little  machine  invented,  by  which  each 
bottle  receives  a  certain  quantity  only.  It  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  a  very  slight  escape  of  gas 
in  comparison  with  the  process  by  hand. 

The  bottle  now  passes  to  the  ricouleur^  whose 
duty  it  is  to  fill  up  to  the  proper  height.  It  then 
comes  to  the  fifth,  the  boucheur^  or  corker.  The 
sixth,  the  Jiceleur,  or  stringer,  fastens  down  the 
cork  by  string.  The  seventh,  the  Jiceleur  au  JU 
de  fevy  performs  a  similar  operation  with  wire. 
The  eighth,  usually  a  woman,  places  the  silver  or 
gold  foil  over  the  cork  and  neck ;  and  the  ninth 
wraps  the  bottle  in  paper,  when  it  is  ready  for 
packing. 

The  illustration,  at  page  232,  of  the  various  opera- 
tions in  a  champagne  establishment,  taken  from  life, 
will  assist  in  making  my  descriptions  intelligible. 

Every  house  has  its  own  brand  or  mark.  The 
corks  used  for  keeping  the  wine  in  the  cellar  for 
ripening  and  sale,  are  much  cheaper  than  those  by 
which  they  are  replaced  when  it  is  sold  and  sent  off, 
branded  sometimes  with  the  name  of  the  grower  or 
merchant,  but  often  of  the  purchaser,  who  may 
prefer  having  his  own  name.  Before  despatching,  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  the  wine  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
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after  re-corking,  when  every  bottle  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined, to  see  if  there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of 
weeping  (leakage).  The  force  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  so  powerful,  that  great  care  and  the  best  corks 
are  required.  The  brand  on  the  end  of  the  cork 
is  effected  by  a  slight  pressure  against  the  heated 
branding-iron. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  house  or  grower 
is  willing  to  cork  with  any  brand  desired,  if  it  be 
not  the  counterfeit  of  that  of  some  other  firm.  (It 
will  be  seen,  imder  the  head  of  the  Rhine^  that  no 
such  fear  or  compunction  there  prevails,  at  least  as 
regards  champagne  brands.)  When  packed  in  cases, 
a  similar  brand  is  usually  burned  on  the  case. 

The  loss  of  wine  from  the  cork  is  now  much  less 
than  it  was  formerly,  the  cause  of  which  is  attribut- 
able not  only  to  the  use  of  superior  and  larger  corks, 
but  chiefly  to  their  being  driven  in  by  the  corking  ma- 
chines now  employed,  much  farther  and  tighter  than 
was  possible  in  the  old  way.  Indeed,  they  are  now 
often  so  tightly  driven  that  a  corkscrew  is  required ; 
but  although  this  may  interfere  with  the  agreeable 
and  exciting  pop,  and  flight  of  the  cork,  it  is  hardly 
an  objection,  as  the  preservation  of  the  wine  ought  to 
be  first  considered.  Gold  or  silver  foil  is  now  almost 
invariably  used  to  cover  the  cork ;  it  is  ornamental, 
but  is  scarcely  of  the  slightest  use.  Cement  protects 
the  cork  a  little,  but  is  very  disagreeable,  especially 
in  hot  weather.  The  only  true  safeguard  is  a  good 
cork,  well  driven  home. 


< 
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Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  corking  machines  generally 
used. 


Champagnes  formerly  became  often  'scuddy,' 
which  means  that  they  lost  their  limpidity  and  bril- 
liancy ;  but  this  is  now  rarely  the  case.  In  consult- 
ing growers  as  to  the  cause  of  the  change  and 
improvement,  I  have  heard  it  generally  attributed  to 
the  previous  ignorant  habit  of  making  their  wine 
solely  from  one  vineyard  or  plant,  or  locaUty ;  instead 
of  observing  the  law  so  forcibly  made  known  to  us 
in  the  human  species  as  well  as  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  that  all  become  feeble  if  continu- 
ously reared  from  the  same  stock.  Probably  it  is 
also  owing   to  this  improved   knowledge  that  orie 
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disgorging  is  now  generally  found  sufficient,  while 
three  were,  at  one  time,  not  unusual 

The  power,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  the  gas 
against  the  cork,  show  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is 
to  have  the  bottle  always  on  its  side ;  for  then  the 
cork  is  kept  wet  and  swollen ;  but  if  the  bottle 
remains  on  end  it  becomes  dry,  contracts,  and  the 
gas  and  the  wine  escape.  If  the  ¥mie  is  of  good  body 
and  quahty,  although  it  will  not  sparkle  as  the  others 
that  are  full,  it  will  be  found  excellent,  even  if  it  has 
been  half  fiill  for  a  month. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  champagne  is  spoiled 
if  not  drunk  the  day  that  it  is  opened.  By  corking  it 
again,  tying  the  cork  firmly  down,  then  turning  the 
bottle  mouth  downwards,  it  will  be  foimd  good  for  a 
long  time.  This  is  worth  knowing;  but  those  who 
value  champagne  according  to  the  flight  of  the  cork, 
will  be  disappointed  if  they  expect  this  to  be  rapid, 
if  the  carbonic  add  gas  has  been  allowed  to  fly  ofl*. 

I  think  champagne  excels  every  white  wine  in 
delicious,  high  bouquet,  and,  when  old,  it  surpasses 
them  in  taste ;  but  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  possession 
of  all  these  qualities. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  of  one  of  those 
vintages  that  seldom  occur — ^there  was  not  one  fine 
year  between  1846  and  1857;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
it  must  be  at  least  five  years  old,  and  it  will  improve 
for  twice  that  period.  I  have  never  tasted  champagne 
equal  to  one  which  the  Mayor  of  Chalons  lately  gave 
me,  made  by  himself,  in  1834.  Of  course  there  was 
no  report  when  the  cork  came  out,  and  there  was 
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no  *  froth,'  but  there  was  a  beautiful  creamy  head, 
showing,  by  the  way  it  spread  and  stood,  the  solidity 
of  its  foundation. 

With  drinkers  in  general  it  seems  to  matter  very 
little  what  quality  of  champagne  is  placed  on  table, 
so  long  as  it  'froths'  well;  but  those  who  seek 
'  froth  '  should  avoid  age,  for,  the  older  it  becomes, 
the  more  does  it  lose  its  effervescence.  Unless  it  be 
of  such  a  vintage  as  '34,  '46,  '57,  '58,  '61  or  '62,  it 
is  best  to  drink  it  when  two  or  three  years  old ;  but 
when  it  can  be  secured,  truly,  of  such  a  year  as  any 
of  these,  several  years'  supply  should  be  laid  in,  or 
kept  abroad,  and  in  five  or  six  years  it  should  be 
brought  into  use.  I  suspect  that  it  will  not  be  so 
much  liked  by  many  as  if  it  had  been  half  as  old ; 
but  those  who  appreciate  a  true  old,  firm,  creaming 
champagne,  will  value  it. 

In  the  old  country  residences  there  are  large,  cool 
cellars,  where  wine  may  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
state,  but  in  few  modem  or  town  houses  are  sucli  to 
be  found. 

Champagne  should  be  not  only  cool  but  cold,  and, 
if  it  be  not  kept  in  a  temperature  sufficiently  low,  it 
must  be  iced.  In  a  hot  room,  even  in  winter,  the 
coohiess  is  pleasant ;  but  when  the  bottle  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ice-pail  imtil  the  wine  becomes 
nearly  as  cold  as  the  ice  itself,  it  is  wasting  fine 
champagne  to  give  it  in  that  state,  for  flavour  and 
taste  become  what  wine-merchants  call  *  locked  up.' 

Ten  minutes'  iceing,  or,  as  the  French  call  ii^frappe^ 
does  not  deteriorate  the  wine ;  but  even  then  it  is  not 
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equal  to  that  which  is  brought  fresh  out  of  a  cold 
cellar,  where  it  has  lain  long  undisturbed.  The 
practice  of  putting  pieces  of  ice  into  the  wine  itself 
shows  that  a  cool  refreshing  drink  is  wanted,  but  it 
is  destructive  to  the  quality. 

The  warmth  of  the  hand  on  the  bottle  heats  the 
wine,  but  this  may  be  counteracted  by  a  simple,  neat 
instrument,  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 


BOTTLB   HOLDEB. 


The  famous  SiUery  derives  its  celebrity  from  a 
village  of  that  name  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills, 
called  the  Montague,  a  few  miles  from  Eeims.  The 
vineyard,  of  about  100  acres,  is  hardly  deserving  of 
its  reputation.  Tliis  arose,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  splendid  cellars  built  by  the  widow  of  a  Marshal 
D'Estr^s,  at  her  Chateau-Sillery,  and  from  the  care 
she  used  in  procuiing  the  very  finest  grapes  from  the 
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neighbouring  vineyards,  and  devoting  the  utmost 
attention  to  making  good  wine. 

The  chiiteau  and  vineyards  have  been  sold ;  and, 
although  some  excellent  wine  is  still  made  by  the 
larger  proprietors,  into  whose  possession  they  have 
fallen,  many  of  the  smaller  ones  have  been  very  re- 
gardless of  quality,  hoping  to  sell  their  produce  at 
high  prices  on  the  credit  of  a  past  renown. 

There  are,  on  the  Montague,  the  vineyards  of 
Verzenay,  Muilly,  Bouzy,  and  several  others,  possess- 
ing all  that  could  be  desired  in  soil  and  exposure, 
with  fine  old  vines,  producing  wine  of  great  body, 
life,  and  bouquet. 

To  Sillery,the  epithets  sec-non-moussena:  are  usually 
attached ;  but,  although  such  quahties  as  I  have  de- 
scribed are  alone  suited  for  yielding  fine  dry-still- 
sillery,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  other  kinds, 
from  Cramant,  Pierry,  &c.,  could  not  produce  a 
similar  kind,  if  similarly  prepared.  The  usual  way  of 
preparing  wine  to  become  Sillerysec-non-jtioiisseux 
is,  when  there  is  a  very  fine  vintage,  to  leave  the 
desired  number  of  casks  in  the  coldest  part  of  the 
cellar  till  the  December  or  January  after  the  suc- 
ceeding vintage  (about  sixteen  months),  when 
they  are  bottled,  and  left  in  the  cellar  for  eight 
or  ten  years.  I  have  searched  in  many  a  cellar  in 
Champagne  for  such  sillery,  and  have  occasionally 
found  a  little.  Wlien  truly  good,  it  is  very  fine,  and 
those  who  have  had  it  usually  dislike  all  other ;  but 
I  have  seldom  met  with  any  who  Uked  it  at  first.  It 
is  both  troublesome  and  imsatisfactory  to  have  to  do 
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with;  for,  after  you  have  discovered  a  little  forgotten 
bin,  as  still  as  sherry,  the  prize  is  sent  off,  probably 
in  summer,  and  forthwith  the  heat  and  the  shaking 
make  it  moiLSseux^  and,  whoever  has  ordered  it,  very 
angry.  If  it  has  actually  got  into  *  mousse,'  the 
remedy  is  to  put  it  in  a  cold  cellar,  and,  before 
drinking  it,  to  place  it  for  an  hour  in  ice,  leaving  the 
cork  out. 

The  price,  of  course,  is  very  high.  I  am  here 
attempting  to  describe  true  sillery;  but  there  are 
many  imitations,  most  of  which  are  the  result  of 
mixtures  of  brandy,  sherry,  &c.,  to  give  body,  and 
check  effervescence. 

Champagne,  although  made  chiefly  of  black  grapes, 
being  entirely  from  the  juice,  is  almost  colourless, 
and  consequently  those  kinds  called  amber,  rose^  and 
pink,  have  been  coloured. 

For  the  first,  a  very  slight  quantity  of  a  prepara- 
tion cjslXedi  Jismes^  from  the  name  of  the  place  where 
it  is  made,  is  used.  This  is  composed  of  the  elder- 
berry, boiled  with  cream  of  tartar,  and  filtered.  To 
produce  rose  or  pink,  more  is  required ;  btlt  no  one  can 
carefully  compare  even  the  amber  with  that  which  is 
piu'e,  without  discovering  a  coarse,  extraneous  flavour; 
and  in  the  deeper  colours,  this  is  still  more  perceptible. 
Sometimes  any  shade  of  coloiu'  is  given  by  adding 
more  or  less  must  from  red  grapes,  of  which  the 
husks  have  been  pressed,  and  their  colour  allowed  to 
mix  with  the  juice;  and  this  being  put  into  the 
fermenting-tub,  the  whole  is  fermented  together, 
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This  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  better  way  of 
colouring  than  the  other ;  for  the  Jismes  generally 
deposits  a  portion,  injuring  the  hmpidity  of  the  wine; 
while  the  other,  by  the  amalgamation  by  fermenta- 
tion, and  having  notliing  extraneous  added,  is  both 
brighter  and  better. 

Ahnost  every  house  professes  to  have  a  secret  and 
mystery  in  the  preparation  of  its  liqueur,  but  the 
process  and  details  are  well  known.  It  is  curious  to 
see  the  different  kinds  preferred  in  different  coimtries. 
The  average  degrees  of  liqueiu-  in  England  are  from 
12  to  13 ;  in  France,  14  to  15  ;  in  Belgium,  the 
same  as  France,  but  more  brandy;  in  Germany,  16 
to  18  ;  in  Eussia,  20  to  22  ;  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
24  to  28,  and  even  30 ;  in  India,  about  9. 

Northern  countries  generally  prefer  a  very  young 
wine,  because  it  has  a  strong  grapey  flavour,  and 
makes  the  cork  fly  to  the  ceiling.  I  have  heard  it 
alleged  of  the  Eussians,  perhaps  by  way  of  a  joke, 
that  they  keep  their  windows  open,  when  they  have 
a  party,  in  order  that  those  in  and  out  of  the  house 
may  hear  the  reports  of  the  champagne-bottles, 
and  so  become  duly  impressed  by  the  style  of  the 
entertainment. 

Immense  fortunes  have  been  made  by  a  few  of  the 
noted  Eeims  and  Epemay  merchants,  who  enjoyed  a 
practical  monopoly  during  many  years,  and  conse- 
quently received  enormous  profits.  But  serious  com- 
petition has  arisen,  and  wine-merchants  in  this  and 
other  coimtries  have  learned  that  these  firms,  which 
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were  supposed  to  have  some  peculiar  means  of 
possessing  the  finest  wine,  have  no  advantage  over 
the  smaller  ones  than  making  purchases  on  a  larger 
scale.  In  every  trade  and  profession,  men,  when 
money  and  years  have  accumulated,  are  inclined  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  reputation  gained  by  former 
labours ;  and  as  there  is  seldom,  in  France,  more 
than  the  usual  family  complement  of  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  there  is  not  the  same  inducement  to  con- 
tinue at  hard  work  as  in  England,  with  six,  nine,  or 
even  eighteen  to  provide  for ! 

The  natural  consequence  is,  that  partners  cease  to 
go  about  the  country  inspecting  the  vines,  noticing 
how  they  are  maniu'ed,  &c.,  visiting  the  cellars  of 
the  numerous  growers,  and  much  else  that  they 
attended  to,  before  money  and  age  had  made  them 
fat  and  lazy ;  and  therefore  they  devolve  these  neces- 
sary duties  upon  their  chef  des  caves  (head  cellar- 
man).  He  is  not  likely  to  do  this  so  keenly  as 
one  whose  profits  are  dependent  upon  the  result  of 
his  purchases,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  growers 
pay  him  to  buy  fi:om  them.  I  have  been  told  of 
one  chef  des  caves  who,  in  this  way,  adds  400/.  or 
500/.  a  year  to  his  other  receipts. 

This  practice  (bribery)  has  always  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  sale  of  wines,  and  particularly 
with  champagne,  and  other  French  kinds.  Pro- 
bably there  is  not  in  the  world  a  street  of  such 
palaces  as  the  Eue  de  Commerce  (usually  known 
as  La  Folic),  in  Epemay.     One  was  lately  built 
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which  is  stated  to  have  cost  80,000/. ;  and  the 
rivalry  appears  to  be  as  to  who  will  expend  the 
greatest  amount  of  champagne  profits  in  building 
and  carving.  The  cellar  and  business  estabUshment 
are  witliin  the  gates  and  walls  that  encircle  the 
house,  and  the  value  underground  in  some  of  them 
is  immense ;  and  yet  it  was  only  in  the  year  1780, 
that  when  a  merchant  in  Epemay  made  6,000  bottles 
(500  dozens),  he  was  considered  a  daring  speculator. 

A  few  miles  on  the  Paris  side  of  Epernay  may  be 
seen  a  chateau,  above  the  doorway  of  which  is  carved 
'  Mater  Filiae,'  the  mater  being  a  lady  of  world->vide 
fame,  exceedingly  rich,  but  still  Uving  in  a  small 
house  in  Eeims,  as  she  did  many  a  year  ago  ;  and 
although  above  eighty  years  old,  it  is  said  there 
is  not  a  cuv^e  made  without  her  opinion,  nor  a 
transaction  of  importance,  without  consulting  her. 

Others  may  have,  and  have,  quite  as  good  wine  as 
hers ;  for  they  have  the  same  opportunities  which 
she  enjoys  of  buying  grapes  or  wine  from  growers  ; 
while  the  preparation  of  her  liqueur  is  no  mystery, 
and  the  fermentation  must  everywhere  go  on  in  its 
natural  course. 

The  desire  of  her  house  is,  not  to  make  its  wine 
better  one  year  than  another,  but  to  keep  it  as 
dose  as  possible  to  its  known  standard  pecuharity, 
year  after  year.  If  all  seasons  were  alike,  this 
would  be  comparatively  easy,  but  some  are  so  bad 
that  not  a  single  grape  will  be  admitted  into  cellars 
of  repute ;  and  as  two,  three,  and  more  such  years 
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often  succeed  each  other,  her  and  every  other  house 
are  compelled  to  keep  up  stock  in  the  best  way 
they  can.  The  only  plan  of  accomplishing  this  is 
by  searching  throughout  the  district  for  the  best 
wine  that  can  be  foimd  in  the  cellars  of  growers  or 
merchants,  and  preparing  them  for  their  brand. 
Large  firms  such  as  hers,  and  a  few  more,  will  make 
several  cuvc^es  of  50,000  and  100,000  dozens,  after 
a  good  vintage.  Shortly  after  that  of  1861, 1  saw 
in  her  cellars  casks  that  reminded  me  of  the  quays 
of  the  London  Docks ;  and  as  these  had  to  be  pre- 
pared, with  much  hqueur,  for  the  shipments  to 
Eussia,  &c.,  and  less  for  the  portion  for  England, 
it  may  be  imagined  what  a  serious  undertaking  it 
is,  and  how  much  experience  and  discrimination  are 
required,  to  amalgamate  these  various  qualities  into 
a  homogeneous  whole. 

But  it  is  just  to  add  that,  in  stating  that  she  has 
no  monopoly  of  the  best  grapes,  nor  of  the  know- 
ledge of  fermenting  or  converting  them  into  wine, 
hers  is  the  only  house  where  no  other  kind  but  the 
best  procurable  quahty  is  kept ;  and  therefore,  any- 
one buying  a  bottle  with  her  tine  brand  on  the  cork, 
may  feel  confident  that  it  is  the  finest  she  can  offer. 
She  presses  her  grapes  less  than  other  growers,  dis- 
posing of  the  surplus;  while  most  houses  retain 
theirs  for  further  pressure,  and  then  sell  according 
to  the  result;  probably  branding  with  their  own 
known  brand  that  which  proves  good,  and  with 
a  '  fancy '  brand  that  which  is  inferior. 
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The  system  of  forging  names  and  brands  is  not  so 
frequent  in  France  as  in  Germany,  the  pimishment 
in  the  former  country  being  very  severe.  It  is, 
however,  practised ;  and,  a  short  time  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  appeared  in  The  Times :  — 

Advices  from  Reims  state  that  the  Tribunal  at  that 
city  has  just  pronounced  judgement  against  two  persons 
who  had  forged  the  mark  of  Cliquot  Ponsardin  on  300 
cases  of  wine.  They  had  been  condemned  to  18  months' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  :61,200,  and  to  the  publication 
of  the  sentence  in  the  journals  and  the  costs  of  its  inser- 
tion.  Their  head  cellarman  also  has  been  sentenced  to 
four  months'  imprisonment.  Some  of  these  wines  were 
seized  in  London ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  under  the 
existing  treaties  for  the  protection  of  trade  marks,  our 
own  Courts  will  in  all  similar  instances  act  with  equal 
vigour. 

Having  lately  visited  Avize,  where  this  occurred, 
I  was  informed  by  a  friend  that  he  was  surprised 
one  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  to  see  seven  gens- 
d'armes,  with  their  carbines,  marching  past  his  house, 
and  proceeding  to  that  of  a  Monsieur  Cazin,  which, 
with  his  garden,  they  surrounded  ;  but  he  had  pro- 
bably received  inteUigence  of  the  proceedings  in 
London  by  telegram,  and  had  taken  to  flight  some 
hours  previously.  This  M.  Cazin  is  said  to  have 
been  worth  about  £20,000. 

It  is  just  to  the  people  of  the  district,  of  all  classes, 
to  state  that  I  heard  only  one  expression  of  opinion 
about  such  fraudulent  acts. 

Although  it  extends  my  remaiks  on  these  transac- 
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tions  to  a  grea4;  length,  yet,  as  it  is  a  question  of 
much  importance,  and  the  facts  are  xmdeniable,  and 
show  how  purchasers  of  wine,  with  brands  appa- 
rently genuine,  are  deceived,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  offer  much  apology  for  inserting  the  following 
extract  from  a  well-known  circular  of  July  9, 1863: — 

FABRICATED   TBADE   MARKS. 

We  have  received  copies  of  three  bills  in  Chancery, 
filed  by  Messrs.  Moet  &  Chandon,  of  Epernay,  praying 
that  the  several  defendants  may  be  restrained,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  *  from  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  any  wines  in 
bottle,  corked  with  corks  having  thereon  a  brand  which  is 
a  copy  or  imitation  of,  or  only  colorably  differing  from, 
that  of  the  plaintiffs;'  and  that  ^  the  defendants  may  be 
decreed  to  deliver  to  the  plaintiffs  all  corks  in  their  power 
or  possession  so  branded,  and  also  all  bottles  corked  with 
such  corks.' 

Fiuther,  'that  an  account  may  be  taken,  under  the 
order  and  direction  of  the  Court,  of  all  wine  so  branded, 
not  produced  by  the  plaintiffs,  which  has  been  sold  by  the 
defendants,  and  of  all  gains  and  profits  made  by  the  defend- 
ants on  such  sales ;  and  that  they  may  be  decreed  to  pay 
to  the  plaintiffs  the  amount  of  such  gains  and  profits,  &c.' 

The  second  bill,  filed  under  date  19th  ulto.,  is  against 
Edward  Gandell,  Junr.,  who  is  described  as  *  a  German 
yeast-merchant,  having  premises  at  No.  5,  Paradise  Street, 
Lambeth,  and  doing  a  considerable  business  in  inferior 
wines  and  spirits,'  and  who  is  charged,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  former  defendant,  with  having  in  his  possession, 
and  selling  large  quantities  of  spurious  ^Moet's'  cham- 
pagne. The  third  bill  was  filed  on  the  same  day  against 
Max  Hirsch,  a  wine-merchant,  of  Canning  Chambers, 
Liverpool,  and  Mayence-on-the-Rhine,  and  Jacob  Bir- 
kett^  commission  agent,  of  No.  5,  Eldon  Chambers,  South 
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John  Street,  Liverpool,  who  are  charged  with  having  *  for 
some  time  past,  fraudulently,  and  with  great  profit  to 
themselves,  sold  large  quantities  of  wine,  as  and  for  the 
plaintiflFs',  but  which  were  not  produced  by  them.  On 
the  23rd  April  last,  Birkett  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs. 
John  Dale  &  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  enclosing  Hirsch's  card, 
and  oflFering  700  dozen  of  Moet  &  Chandon's  wine,  at 
38«.  per  dozen,  duty  paid ;  to  which  those  gentlemen  re- 
plied on  the  29th  April — '  We  duly  received  yours  of  the 
23rd  inst  The  price  is  less  than  we  are  paying  Moet's 
agents,  but  we  suppose  it  is  genuine,  &c.'  In  answer, 
Birkett  wrote,  on  the  10th  May — *I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  it  is  genuine.' 

Messrs.  Dale  &  Co.  thereupon  communicated  with 
Moet's  London  agents,  who  on  the  18th  May  wrote  to 
Birkett,  *  We  see,  by  a  letter  signed  by  you,  that  you  are 
offering  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  which,  although  bear- 
ing Moet  &  Chandon's  brand,  is,  as  we  are  enabled  to 
show,  spurious,  &c.,  &c.'  To  this,  no  answer  was  returned, 
and  at  the  plaintiffs'  request,  Messrs.  Dale  &  Co.,  on  the 
1st  June,  wrote  to  the  defendant  Hirsch  — '  Be  good 
enough  to  forward  us  (as  sample)  one  case,  one  dozen 
bottles  of  the  Moet  champagne  which  Mr.  Birkett  wrote  us 
about  a  short  time  since.'  However,  Mr.  Hirsch  being  by 
this  time  wide  awake  to  the  object  for  which  the  sample  case 
was  required,  wrote—'  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday, 
we  beg  to  enclose  price  list.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Birkett  has  oflFered  you  any  Moet  and  Chandon,  as  we 
very  seldom  sell  any,  and,  in  fact,  have  none  in  stock  now.' 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  plaintiffs  charge  *  that  he  then 
had,  and  still  has,  a  large  quantity  of  spurious  wine,  pro- 
fessing to  be  "  Moet's,"  and  continues  to  offer  it  for  sale 
as  the  genuine  article,'  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  large  quantities  of  spurious  champagne 
referred  to  in  these  bills,  we  are  informed  that  about  600 
dozens  were  last  week  discovered  and  seized  at  Liverpool 
by  Moet's  agents. 
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By  reference  to  the  following  statistical  Table,  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  trade  in  Champagne  wine 
with  foreign  countries,  since  1845,  is  shown.  It  is 
here  seen,  that  while  in  that  year  it  was  only 
4,380,214  bottles  (365,017  dozen),  it  was  last  year 
7,937,836  (661,486  dozen) ;  in  1861  it  rose  to 
732,352  dozen:  — 

Table  of  the  Trade  in  the  sparkling  Wines  of  Champagne,  from 
April  1,  1844,  to  April  1,  1863.  (From  Returns  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Reims,) 


Bottles  existing 

Botties  deliyered 

lV>talSalein 

France  and 

Abroad 

Yean 

in  Stock  of 

Bottles  sent 

in  France  to  Wine 

Wholesale  Mer- 

Abroad 

Merchants  and 

chants 

Consomera 

1844-45 

23,286,818 

4,380.214 

2,266.438 

6,635,652 

1846^6 

22,847,971 

4,606,308 

2,610,605 

7,016,913 

1846-47 

18,815,367 

4,711,916 

2,366,366 

7,067,281 

1847-48 

23,122,994 

4.869,626 

2,092,671 

6,962,196 

1848-49 

21,290,186 

6,686,484 

1,473,966 

7,160,460 

1849-60 

20,499,192 

5,001,044 

1,706,736 

6,706,779 

1860-61 

20,444,916 

6,866,971 

2,122,669 

7,989,640 

1861-62 

21,906,479 

6,967,662 

2,162,880 

8,120,432 

1862-63 

19,376,967 

6,366,674 

2,386,217 

8,740,790 

1863-64 

17,767,769 

7,878,320 

2,628,719 

10,407,039 

1864-66 

20,922,969 

6,895,773 

2,462,743 

9,348,616 

1866-66 

16,967,141 

7,137,001 

2,662,039 

9,699,040 

1866-67 

16,228,294 

8,790,198 

2,468,818 

10,969.016 

1867-68 

21,628,778 

7,368,310 

2,421,464 

9,789,764 

1868-69 

28,328,261 

7,666,633 

2,805,416 

10,472,049 

1869-60 

36,648,124 

8,266,396 

3,039,621 

11,305,016 

1860-61 

30,226,260 

8,788,223 

2,697,608 

11,185,731 

1861-62 

30,264,291 

6.904,916 

2,592,876 

9,497.790 

1862-63 

28,013,189 

7,937,836 

2,767,371 

10,705,207 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

BURGUNDY,   C6TE   D'OR,   BEAUJOLAIS,   ETC. 

Cote  d'Or — Nuits — Vosne — English  Travellers — Chambertm — Cloe- 
Vouge6t  —  Cellars  in  Nuits — Memo,  of  Tasting — Pommard  — 
Beaune — Meursault — Montrachet — Chablis — Macon — Beaujolais — 
Sparkling  Burgundy — Lyons — Tain — Toumon  — Hermitage  — The 
Kh6ne — Memo,  of  Tasting. 

IN  writing  the  word  Burgundy,  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  I  have  undertaken  comes  vividly  before  me  ; 
for  this  district  extends  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
forms  the  departments  of  Yonne,  Cote  d'Or,  and 
Sa6ne  et  Loire.  At  Joigny,  about  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Paris,  the  department  of  Yonne 
begins.  Farther  southward  Dijon  is  reached,  and  as 
the  next  stations  are  Vougedt  and  Nuits,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  most  celebrated  vine- 
yards ;  and  continuing  the  same  route  we  arrive  at 
Beaune,  and  still  farther  on  at  M&con,  the  central 
d6p6t  for  M&con  and  Beaujolais  wines. 

This  is  a  most  favoured  vinous  district,  as  from 
Joigny  we  come  upon  the  spots  noted  for  the  full- 
bodied  kinds  of  wine  produced  along  the  Saone  and 
Ehone,  including  every  variety  of  red  and  white. 
Here  are  Kichebourg,  Eoman^e-Conti,  Montrachet, 
Meursault,  the    finest    imaginable ;    then    Volnay, 
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Pommard,  Chablis,  Pouilly,  Tonnerre,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, and  not  nearly  so  costly  as  the  former.  Also 
Auxerre,  Epineul,  MaJigny,  Pontenay,  for  general  use. 
But  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  varieties,  for 
every  parish  has  its  own.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
growth  of  each  httle  vineyard  are  known  in  its 
locaUty,  and  the  wine  is  valued  according  to  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 

I  visited  the  principal  cellars,  and  have  attempted 
to  describe  a  few  of  the  best  known  kinds.  For 
above  a  week  I  lived  within  half  an  hour's  walk  of 
the  most  celebrated  vineyards  in  Biu'gundy ;  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that,  however  agree- 
able the  house  of  an  Englishman  may  be,  there  is  in 
that  of  a  French  gentleman  a  freedom  from  cere- 
mony, an  ease,  and  a  charm  that  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten. K  English  travellers  could  pass  some  of 
their  time  in  the  domestic  circles  of  French  families, 
they  would  form  an  impression  very  different  from 
that  produced  by  coming  in  contact  solely  with  those 
whose  poUteness  is  mercenary.  Several  of  the  vine- 
yards belong  to  the  gentleman  I  was  visiting,  and 
from  him  I  learned  the  most  minute  details  con- 
nected with  them  ;  but  it  would  be  tiresome  and 
uninteresting  to  give  here  more  than  a  general 
outline  of  their  capabilities. 

At  Nuits,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Dijon,  are  large 
cellars  of  wine,  in  which  may  be  found  all  the  kinds 
of  the  district.  Vosnc  is  a  village  two  miles  from 
Nuits,  and  close  to  it  are  Eoman^e-Conti,  Eoman(k5, 
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La  Tache,  Grande  Eue,  Eichebourg,  and  about  a 
mile  from  those  is  Clos-Vougeot,  and  a  little  farther 
off,  nearer  Dijon,  is  Chambertin.  A  goodly  array  of 
names  1  Except  Clos-Vougeot  and  Chambertin,  not 
one  of  these  yield  on  an  average  above  70  hogsheads, 
and  Eoman^e-Conti  seldom  produces  more  than  12. 

I  could  not  remark  any  difference  of  flavour  while 
eating  the  grapes,  but  I  was  assured  that  those  accus- 
tomed to  taste  the  wine,  can  immediately  decide 
from  which  vineyard  it  has  been  made.  The  vines 
are  old  and  of  the  best  kinds :  Eoman^e,  Eichebourg, 
La  Tache,  and  Grande  Eue  (the  latter  across  the 
road),  appear  to  have  all  an  equally  favourable 
aspect ;  but  with  all  these  apparent  resemblances, 
there  may  be  a  stratum  of  soil  which  causes  the 
difference  perceptible  to  experienced  local  tasters. 
The  palate,  like  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  touch,  acquires 
by  practice  various  degrees  of  sensitiveness  that 
would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  a  well-ascertained 
fact  For  instance,  those  who  devote  attention  to  it, 
can  tell  whether  a  salmon  is  tish  or  Scotch,  and 
others  can  distinguish  those  taken  from  different 
livers.  Anyone  who  has  eaten  a  grouse  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Scotland,  can  perceive  how  different 
the  taste  and  flavour  are  from  one  from  the  High- 
lands, fed  entirely  upon  the  heather-berry. 

These  vineyards  possess  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
characteristics  of  the  highest  class  of  red  burgundy, 
which  are  a  brilliant  deep  colour,  deUcious  aroma, 
full  rich  body,  great  softness  and  delicacy* 
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The  Clos-Vouge6t  is  a  large  vineyard  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  is  so  celebrated,  that  when  a  French 
regiment  marches  past,  it  halts  and  presents  arms. 
It  is  much  overrated,  for,  although  the  upper  part 
on  the  acclivity  produces  wine,  such  as  none  other 
surpasses,  still  the  declivity  is  not  at  aU  equal  to  it ; 
and  the  lowest  part  is  no  better  than  many  other 
vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood.  Such  weU  cared- 
for  vineyards  will  produce  the  best  wines,  even  in 
the  most  unfavourable  seasons;  but  hke  Ch&teau 
Lafitte  of  1858,  worth  70Z.  or  80/.,  and  in  1860 
only  51.  per  hogshead,  so  Clos-Vougeot  may  be 
worth  70/.  or  80Z.  one  year,  and  dear  at  bl  in 
another  season.  The  average  produce  of  Clos- 
Vouge6t  is  about  500  hogsheads. 

Another  vineyard  of  justly  high  reputation  is 
Chambertin,  not  far  from  Clos-Vougeot;  it  yields 
generally  about  150  hogsheads,  which  in  a  good 
year  has  a  remarkably  fine  flavour.  As  those 
names  are  known  throughout  the  world,  it  may 
well  be  imagined  how  rarely  they  can  be  obtained 
in  a  genuine  state.  But,  besides  these,  there  are 
many  that  should  satisfy  even  very  fastidious  con- 
noisseurs ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  some  of 
them  more  agreeable  than  the  celebrated  growths, 
such  as  the  La  Tache  or  Eichebourg,  which  are 
really  too  *  grand,'  and  require  many  years'  keeping 
in  wood  and  in  bottle  before  they  are  fit  for  use. 

Anyone  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  good  Pommard, 
Volnay,  or  Musigny,  or  with  other  kinds  even  inferior 
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to  them,  but  excellent  in  themselves,  and  having, 
like  all  wines  from  this  district,  a  peculiarly  high 
bouquet. 

In  the  Yonne,  the  first-class  quaUties  are,  the  Vin 
de  Tonnerre,  the  Olivottes  and  others ;  and  in  the 
Sa6ne-et-Iioire,  there  are  the  capital  Moulin-Ji-vent, 
the  Torins,  &c  and  the  white  Pouilly,  and  Fuiss6. 
I  retain  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
Moulin-k-vent,  from  having  found  it  several  times 
very  excellent  at  Vc^four's,  in  Paris. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  staying,  in  the 
most  handsome  and  liberal  way,  afterwards  introduced 
me  to  the  principal  wine-broker  in  Nuits,  requesting 
him  to  accompany  me  to  other  cellars,  to  enable 
me  to  form  a  comparison  of  their  qualities  and 
prices. 

I  was  not  previously  aware  that  sicgaring  was  so 
very  common,  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  conceal  it  I  was  assiu'ed  that  in  Paris, 
and  in  the  north  generally,  the  addition  of  sugar  was 
preferred,  as  it  gives  an  appearance  of  richness.  But 
as  it  is  not  the  natural  saccharine  of  the  grape,  it 
probably  explains,  in  a  great  measure,  why  burgundies 
and  the  wines  of  this  part  of  France  so  often  *  go 
wrong.'  My  friend's  cellars  and  business  establish- 
ment in  Nuits  are  very  spacious,  and  hold  a  splendid 
8tock  of  all  the  wines  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
districts. 

It  is  almost  a  loss  of  time  to  go  into  a  cellar 
without  making  memoranda  of  every  cask  and  bottle 
U\»Uid^  and  I  therefore  made  a  point  of  invariably 
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doing  this,  to  gain  knowledge,  and  for  future  reference. 
The  following  (without  the  prices)  is  a  literal  extract 
from  my  Note-book : — 

No.  1011.  Beaune,  1858,  very  pleasant. 

1012.  Ditto,  1858,  higher  flavour,  but  hard. 
1015.  Ditto,  1858,  41.  dearer,  not  worth  it. 

895.  Pommard,  1859,  do  not  like. 
1118.  Volnay,  1858,  excellent 

884.  Pommard,  1858,  very  soft  flavour,  excellent. 

868.  ChamboUe,  1859,  truly  fine  high  character. 

699.  Nuits,  1858,  thin. 

870.  Ditto,  1859,  don't  like. 

692.  Vosne,  1858,  full,  fine,  great  bouquet. 
929.  Eichebourg,  1858,  grand. 

665.  Chambertin,  1858,  exceedingly  fine. 

666.  La  Loche,  1858,  ditto. 
910.  Romance,  1858,  perfect. 

731.  Clos-Vouge6t,  1858,  very  fine,  but  not  equal 
to  the  Boman^e. 
8.  Macon,  1858,  nice  light  flavour. 
7.  Ditto,  40  fr.  dearer,  worth  it 
5.  Ditto,  44  fr.  dearer,  excellent. 

(Macons  and  Beaujolais  are  so  like  that  they 
are  sold  as  one  or  the  other.) 
1.  Moulin  k  Vent,  1858,  capital,  great  flavour. 
942.  Beaune,   1858,  first  growth,  high    flavour, 

much  body,  fine. 
931.  Ditto,  1858,  61.  dearer,  equal  to  a  fine  Bur- 
gundy. 

693.  Volnay,  1858,  same  price  as  931,  very  soft, 

full  flavour. 
843.  Vosne-Beaumont,  lOl.  dearer  than  the  above, 

worth  it. 
716.  La  Tache,    1858,   superb    for  flavour    and 

quality. 
715.  Grande  Rue,  1858,  same  price  as  La  Tache, 

but  still  finer. 
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No.  717.  Roman^e-Conti,   1858,  14i.  dearer  than  the 
above,  finest  wine  ever  I  tasted. 
660.  Chambertin,  1858,  very  high  peculiar  flavour, 

but  not  very  agreeable. 
548.  Richebourg,  1857,  6i.  cheaper  than  the  1858, 

not  so  good. 
545.  La  Tache,  1857  ;  I  prefer  the  1858. 
541.  Chambertin,    1857,  extraordinarily  delicate, 
and  fine  flavour. 
White  kinds : — 

No.  13.  Macon,  1858,  excellent  at  price. 
12.  Ditto,  not  dearer,  more  body. 
9.  Pouilly,  1858,  SL  dearer,  fine,  but  too  dry 
to  please  generally. 
789.  Chablis,  1858,  4Z.  dearer  than  the  Pouilly, 

very  dear  for  quality. 
788.  Meursault,  1858,  61.  dearer  than  789,  very 
excellent. 

786.  Chevalier-Montrachet,   1858,  very  fine,  but 

too  young. 

787.  Montrachet-Ain^,  1858,  immense  price,  an 

amazing  high  powerful  fine  flavour,  with 
great  full  richness.  I  am  assured  that 
when  it  has  been  four  or  five  years  in 
bottle,  it  will  be  wonderfully  fine. 

Volnay,  Nuits,  Vosne,  vintage  1859,  all  ex- 
cellent, with  the  Burgundy  character,  but 
each  possessing  a  bouquet  and  taste 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Richebourg,  1859,  wonderful  high  grand 
flavour. 

La  Tache,  1859,  splendid. 
In  Bottle— Volnay,  1854,  too  old. 

Nuits,  1854,  but  better  two  years  ago. 

St.  George-Nuits,  1854,  very  fine,  great 
bouquet. 

Roman^,  1854,  exceedingly  good. 

Gorton,  1857,  capital. 
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In  Bottle — Roman^  1857,  perfection. 

Niiits,  1857,  very  excellent  at  the  price. 
White — Chevalier-Montrachet,  1849,  fine  and  great 
flavour. 
Montrachet-AinS,  1857,  great  price  and  fine, 
but  requires  more  keeping ;  1858  will  be 
much  grander. 

Leaving  Nuits  for  Beanne  by  the  road,  we 
passed  several  well-known  vineyards,  among  others 
Pommard ;  and  here,  as  everywhere,Iwas  struck  with 
the  fallacy  of  names,  for  anyone  could  perceive,  by 
looking  at  the  vineyards  on  the  hill  to  the  right, 
above  the  village,  that  the  wine  from  them  must  be 
very  different  from  the  equally  genuine  Ponmiard 
grown  on  the  plain  extending  to  the  road : — 

Apertos  coUes  amat  Bacchus. 

At  Beaune,  I  went  to  the  H6tel  du  Chevreuil, 
which  I  can  confidently  recommend  for  its  strong 
smells,  and  excellently-cooked  frogs. 

Having  already  tasted  in  Burgundy  most  of  the 
red  and  white  kinds  of  Beaune,  I  saw  little  here  to 
call  for  remark;  and  shall  only  repeat  that,  although 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  first-class  burgundies,  the 
wines  of  this  neighbourhood  are  generally  moderate 
in  price,  and  possess  a  most  agreeable  taste  and 
bouquet. 

Meursault  is  a  little  farther  south;  and  close  to  it 
is  the  land  of  the  splendid  white  wines,  grown  on 
the  brow  of  the  range  of  hills  about  two  miles 
distant 
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The  most  celebrated  is  the  Montrachet-Ain^,  after 
which  comes  the  Montrachet-Bdtard,  more  usually 
called  Montrachet-Chevalier. 

Chablis  is  produced  in  the  Toime,  farther  north ; 
and  the  best  is  very  pleasant,  and  so  likewise  are  the 
second-class  growths,  for  almost  all  the  white  kinds 
about  Chablis  are  good.  Not  a  few  names  have  a 
heavy  burden  to  bear,  and  none  more  so  than 
Chablis ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  French  white  wine 
that  is  not  called  and  oflfered  for  sale  under  this 
name. 

Mflx^on  is  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Meur- 
sault,  producing  wines  with  somewhat  more  body 
than  the  Beaime,  but,  on  the  whole,  very  similar ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  adjoining  Beaujolais, 
which  are  sold  indiscriminately  as  M4con  or  Beau- 
jolais, and  are  very  similar  in  flavour  and  taste.  The 
latter  being  good,  with  a  pretty  name,  has  lately 
acquired  a  popularity  that  it  would  have  been  long 
in  attaining,  if,  at  the  clubs  and  other  places,  a  bottle 
of  the  homely  Mdcon,  instead  of  the  elegant  Beau- 
jolais, had  to  be  called  for. 

All  common  cheap  French  red  wines  seem  now  to 
have  got  the  name  of  Beaujolais,  as  white  have  that 
of  Chablis.  In  Nuits  and  other  parts,  a  sparkling 
wine,  called  sparkling  burgundy,  is  made,  but  I  saw 
none  equal  to  good  champagne. 

After  leaving  Mdcon,  we  left  what  may  be  called 
the  burgimdy  class;  but  the  similarity  continues 
until  Lyons  is  passed,  when  the  difference  becomes 
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very  perceptible ;  for,  instead  of  the  light,  high- 
flavoured,  agreeable  burgundies,  beaunes,  m&cons, 
and  beaujolais,  we  then  find  the  Eh&ne  growths, 
more  sohd,  but  with  less  bouquet ;  and  (with  numerous 
exceptions  in  certain  favoured  spots)  this  increases 
until  we  get  among  the  heavy,  coarse  kinds  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Lyons  is  Toumon, 
and  across  the  Ehone  is  Tain,  the  head-quarters  of 
hermitage  wine.  The  very  high  hill  of  Hermitage 
almost  overhangs  Tain,  and  the  view  from  the  old 
building  at  the  top,  which  gives  name  to  the  wine, 
is  very  extensive  and  grand.  Below  is  the  rapid 
Eh6ne,  running  between  rocks  and  precipices,  several 
of  which  are  surmounted  by  old  castles ;  while  moun- 
tains succeed  mountains,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry. 

I  have  been  several  times  at  Toumon,  but  never 
before  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the 
wines  of  this  district  as  while  there  during  the  last 
vintage. 

No  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  tasting 
true  fine  clarets  or  burgundies  will  say  the  best 
hermitages  equal  them  in  bouquet  or  in  delicacy 
of  taste;  but  it  is  rarely  that  one  sees  a  first-rate 
claret  or  burgundy.  The  hermitage  possesses  these 
advantages  over  both — it  is  very  hardy,  and  both 
red  and  white  will  keep  for  almost  any  length 
of  time.  Besides,  it  is  full,  soft,  firm,  with  a  fine 
delicious  flavour,  and  has  a  deep,  beautiful  colour. 
In  thus  describing  it,  I  am  of  course  alluding  to 

8  2 
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some  of  the  best ;  but  even  the  common,  cheap  kinds 
have  the  same  character,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Instead  of  giving  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
various  growths,  I  have  copied  from  my  memo- 
randimi-book  my  remarks  upon  those  I  tasted,  ex- 
cluding the  quotations  of  price.  They  are  but  a 
small  number  of  the  kinds  grown  in  the  district, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  Ehone  so  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  and 
floods  the  houses,  that  they  have  no  underground 
cellars  in  Tain.  Hermitage  is  ^  still  much  used 
for  giving  colour  and  body  to  clarets,  but  not  so 
much  as  formerly,  for  there  is  now  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  pure  wine,  of  every  kind.  At  first, 
such  admixture  creates  a  very  favourable  impression, 
as  it  gives  fullness  and  softness  to  claret,  which  tastes 
very  thin  to  our  palates,  accustomed  to  port  and 
sherry ;  but  I  have  invariably  remarked,  after  such 
mixed  wine  has  been  three  or  four  years  in  bottle,  it 
becomes  hard  and  flavourless. 

I  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  my  Note- 
book, with  the  remarks  I  made  in  one  of  the  best 
stocks  in  Tain  :— 

TAm:  Sept  22,  1862. 

Jean  JuUien  Miseri,  1858,  most  excellent,  full  flavour. 
Jourdan,  1858,  a  little  bitter  in  taste,  not  equal  to  the 

former. 
Deloche>  1858,  grand. 
Guerby,   1859,  capital,  deep    fine   colour,  ready    for 

bottling. 
De  la  Blanche,  1859^  splendid. 
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Machon,  1859,  very  jBne,  but  requires  longer  in  wood. 

De  iKxihey  1859,  perfect. 

White — ^De  Loche,  1859,  excellent 

Chateau-Gxillet,  very  excellent 
Croze,  1859,  capital  at  the  price. 
Mercurol,  very  good,  nice,  cheap,  nearly  equal 
to  chablis,  fuller. 
In  Bottle — Bed  Croze,  1858,  excellent. 
Deloche,  1858,  first  rate. 
White — Croze,  1858,  very  good  at  price,  stout. 
Hermitage,  1858,  ditto. 

Do.       1856,  fine,  but  too  clear. 
Do.       1858,  body,  flavour,  capitaL 
Deloche,  1858,  delicious. 
St.  Peray,  sparkling,  clear,  good. 
Vin  de  Faille,  1849,  very  high  price,  but  he  has 
a  little  still  higher,  not  worth  the  money. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

SOUTH  OP  FRANCE. — MARSEILLES,  ETC. 

Marseilles — St  George — M.  Gordon — Languedoc  —  Chateauneuf 
du  Pape — ^Nismes — Banyuls — Letter  from  Montpellier^  1806 — List 
of  Prices — Cette — Undeserved  bad  Character  —  False  Brands — 
Lunel  and  Frontigrnan  —  The  H^rault  —  Beziers  —  Narbonne  — 
Ilivesaltes — Perpignan — ^\''intage — No  Singing  or  Dancing — Port 
Vendros — Pyrenees  —  Magnificent  Views — Elne  Wine  Shop  — 
Collioure — A  Bottle  threescore  Years  old — Stone  Rooms  with  8,000 
Gallons — Skins  for  Cattle — Origin  of  Masdeu — ^From  Port  Vendres 
to  Bordeaux. 

rpHE  important  town  of  Marseilles  carries  on  a 
JL  large  trade  in  wine,  being  admirably  situated 
for  receiving  into  its  cellars  white  and  red,  of  every 
kind  produced  in  this  part  of  France. 

To  enumerate  the  various  growths,  and  to  describe 
the  peculiarities  of  each,  would  fill  a  volume,  which 
would  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  useless  and  tire- 
some book.  In  reading  or  writing  on  this  subject, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  statements  correct 
to-day  may  be  the  reverse  to-morrow,  for  it  often 
happens  that  the  circumstance  of  a  vineyard  having 
gained  a  high  reputation  is  the  very  cause  of  its 
losing  it.  This  arises  from  the  temptation  to  increase 
the  quantity  by  the  use  of  manures  and  other  means, 
which  deteriorates  the  quality. 
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Every  parish  has  its  own  distinctive  name,  and 
brokers  are  well  aware  that  in  each  parish  various 
quaUties  are  grown,  though  all  bear  one  general 
designation.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  by 
reference  to  the  parish  of  St.  George,  four  or  five 
miles  from  MontpeUier,  and  which,  among  the  nu- 
merous St.  Georges  throughout  France,  is  the  one 
imderstood  by  French  wine-merchants  as  the  real 
St.  George.  I  know  the  parish  well,  as  a  fine  hill  in 
it  belongs  to  M.  Gordon,  a  very  old  friend. 

In  September  I  was  there,  and  the  care  used  in  ex- 
cluding bunches  with  rotten  or  green  grapes,  and  in 
separating  the  stalks  from  the  grapes,  sufficiently 
explains  why  the  result  should  be  better  than  from 
the  fields  of  the  peasants  and  proprietors,  who  give 
little  attention  to  these  and  other  matters. 

The  difference  in  quaUty  in  the  wine  not  even  a 
week  old  was  perceptible  ;  and  although  that  in  the 
cellar  of  the  possessor  of  a  couple  of  hogsheads  is  as 
true  St.  George  as  that  of  M.  Gordon,  and  a  few 
others  who  are  equally  careful,  still  those  who  know 
the  circumstances  and  treatment,  or  who  taste  the 
produce,  will  give  three  times  as  much  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other.  Certainly  no  skill  or  attention  could 
make  that  which  I  mention  so  good,  were  it  not 
that  M.  Gordon's  vineyard  is  upon  a  hill  mth  a  fine 
aspect,  whence  it  enjoys  a  decided  advantage  over 
all  others  on  the  flat  ground  and  on  the  plains  ;  but 
unless  there  be  also  capital,  skill,  and  patience, 
quantity  may  be  got,  but  assuredly  not  quality. 
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The  same  reasoning  applies  to  every  vine-grower 
and  vineyard  in  every  place  and  country;  but  in 
Bome,  and  especially  in  the  south  of  France,  quantity 
is  generally  the  object  sought,  provided  it  be  such  as 
will  give  body  and  colour  to  others. 

I  have  tasted,  however,  some  capital  good-fla- 
voured kinds,  both  red  and  white,  in  this  quarter ; 
and  I  may  mention  Tavel,  Koquemaure,  L^ddnon, 
Saint  Gilles  (white),  Laudun,  and  Cavisson,  all  from 
Languedoc;  nor  would  I  omit  the  Ch&teau-neuf- 
du-Pape,  near  Avignon,  which,  when  genuine,  of  a 
good  year,  and  old,  is  excellent. 

The  demand,  for  some  years,  for  the  wines  of  the 
south,  from  Nismes  to  the  Banyuls,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  has  been  so  great,  that  prices  have 
attained  a  height  never  before  known,  and  there 
has  been,  in  consequence,  a  great  accession  of  wealth 
among  all  classes.  Every  nook  and  comer  have  been 
searched,  and  many  who  formerly  used  to  take 
almost  any  price  offered  for  their  wines  for  burning^ 
as  it  is  called,  that  is,  for  distillation,  are  now  aware 
that  wine  is  valuable  property.  Such  growers  have, 
in  consequence,  been  paying  more  attention  to  their 
vines ;  and  in  all  quarters,  from  east  to  west,  and 
north  to  south,  new  vineyards  are  seen ;  so  that 
from  these,  and  the  greater  care  applied,  we  may 
expect,  if  favoured  with  a  few  abundant  vintages,  to 
see  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  good  wine. 

As  a  proof  of  the  rise  in  the  price,  owing  to 
the  oidium,  the  following  statements  furnished  by  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Montpellier,  of  the  medium 
quality  produced  in  the  Herault,  is  amiexed ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  these  quotations  are  always 
for  the  wine  itself,  and  in  its  new  state,  in  the 
grower's  cellar,  exclusive  of  cask :  — 

In  1848,    7  francs  per  hectoL  of  22  galls.,  which  is  £0  12    0  per  hhcL 
In  1852,    9  „  ,.  0  15     0 


In  1852,  15 

In  1853,  30 

In  1856,  40 

In  1857,  28 

In  1863,  15  common 

In  1863,  25  best 


15  0 

2  10  0 

3  7  0 
2  7  0 
15  0 
2    0  0 


The  following  letter,  dated  in  1805,  with  a  Price 
Current  of  the  same  date,  shows  the  prices  of  that 
period.  How  the  expressions  '  neutral  on  simulation ' 
bring  to  our  memory  the  days  of  convoys,  priva- 
teering, forged  papers,  and  Custom-house  oaths ! 

MoNTFELLiSB '.  December  18, 1805. 
PRICE  CUERENT. 
EXPORTS. 
White  Wines  on  board,  commission  excepted. 

A  Hogshead  of  30  velts, 

Riresaltes  Muscat  wine,  1st  quality,  from  260  fis.  to  250  frs.,  which  is 
about  £10  per  hhd. 

Frontignan  Muscat  wine,  Ist  quality,  £rom  200  frs.  to  210  frs.,  which  is 
about  £8  per  hhd. 

Lunel  Muscat  wine,  1st  quality,  horn  200  frs.  to  210  firs.,  which  is 
about  £8  per  hhd. 

Bozicrs  Muscat  wine,  1st  quality,  from  160  fis.  to  180  firs.,  which  is 
about  £7  per  hhd. 

A  Hogahead  of  29  vdts. 

White  Hermitage,  1st  quality,  firom  380  frs.  to  400  frs.,  which  is  about 
£16  per  hhd. 

White  Hermitage,  2nd  quality,  from  310  frs.  to  330  fr&,  which  is  about 
£13  per  hhd. 
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Saint  Peray,  let  quality,  from   1^0  frs.  to  200  frs.,  which  is  about 
£12  lOs,  per  hhd. 
Red  Winea  on  board,  commission  excepted. 

A  Hogshead  of  29  veils. 

Red  Hermitage,  Ist  quality,  from  380  frs.  to  400  frs.,  which  is  about 
£17  pep  hhd. 

Red  Hermitage,  2nd  quality,  from  310  frs.  to  330  frs.,  which  is  about 
£13  per  hhd. 

C6te  Rotie,  Ist  quality,  from  260  frs.  to  280  frs.,  which  is  about  £11 
per  hhd- 

C6te  Rotie,  2nd  quality,^from  230  frs.  to  240  frs.,  which  is  about  £9  10«. 
per  hhd. 

Fine  wine  called  Claret,  Ist  quality,  from  100  frs.,  which  is  about  £4 
per  hhd. 

A  Hogshead  of  36  velts. 

Rod  Tavel,  1st  quality,  110  frs.,  which  is  about  £4  per  hhd. 
Lirac,  1st  quality,  105  fra,  which  is  alx)ut  £4  per  hhd. 
Saint  Genies,  Ist  quality,  100  fn.,  which  is  about  £4  per  hhd. 
Chusdan,  1st  quality,  110  fr«„  which  is  about  £4  68,  per  hhd. 

A  Hogshead  o/45  velts, 

St.  George's,  1st  quality,  106  frs.,  which  is  about  £3  10«.  per  hhd. 
St  Drezeiy,  1st  quality,  106  frs.,  which  is  about  £3  10«.  per  hhd. 
Roussillon  strengthened  alike  Porto,  140  frs.,  which  is  about  £4  I6s, 
per  hhd. 

Montpellieb:  December  18,  1806. 

Gentlemen, — We  confirm  you  our  last  respects  of  August 
7th  last,  and  beg  your  reference  to  the  wishes  we  often 
expressed  you,  of  being  useful  to  your  respectable  house ; 
and  as  we  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  with  the  new 
prices  of  our  articles,  we  take  the  liberty  to  hand  you  here 
annexed  our  price  current,  with  the  hope  that  the  actual 
statement  of  the  brandy  and  its  good  quality  will  induce 
you  to  favour  us  with  your  commands.  Our  punctuality 
and  exertions  will  be  such  as  will  give  you  satisfaction,  and 
insure  us  the  continuance  of  your  confidence. 

You  will  find  mentioned  in  the  said  price  current  the 
quotation  of  the  colonial  produces  here ;  and  should  you 
determine  to  address  us  a  'neutral  on  simulationy  loaded 
with  such  articles,  you  may  rely  upon  our  cares  to  sale 
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them  at  your  best  advantage. — ^Waiting  for  your  kind 
reply,  we  subscribe  ourselves,  very  respectfully. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  most  humble,  obedient  Servants, 
(Signed)  B.  Martiit 'Lainb  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Yeats  &  Brown,  • 

London. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  allude  to  Cette  as  a  place 
where  all  sorts  of  adulterations  are  practised.  Adul- 
teration means  the  admixture  of  foreign  matters  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  This  is  practised  in  Cette 
as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  but  probably  com- 
paratively httle  there;  because  there  is  such  an 
ample  choice  of  every  description  of  grape-juice  for 
honest  blending,  that  some  of  the  kinds  are  cheaper, 
and  more  suitable  for  the  imitations  desired  than 
anythmg  else.  It  is  alleged,  that  if  you  tell  a  Cette 
merchant  at  9  a.m.  you  wish  to  have  50  pipes  of 
port,  50  butts  of  sherry,  and  50  hogsheads  of  claret, 
he  will  promise  to  deUver  them  at  4  p.m.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  (exaggerated)  truth  in  this ;  but  he 
can  accomplish  it,  because  he  possesses  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  a  great  variety  of  wines,  with 
body  and  flavours  which  his  experience  has  taught 
him  how  to  use ;  so  that,  by  certain  combinations, 
he  will  produce  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  any  other  quahty  or  country. 

Walking  along  the  quays,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
London  Docks,  for  there  are  rows  of  pipes,  butts, 
hogsheads,  quarters,  and  pimcheons,  made  exactly 
like  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Madeira  casks,  and 
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with  very  deceptive  marks  and  brands,  which  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals. 

Marseilles  and  Cette  are  the  great  depots  for  the 
reception  and  exportation  of  the  growths  of  several 
vinous  departments;  and  in  these  towns  enormous 
quantities  are  collected.  The  only  way  to  procure  a 
particular  growth  in  its  original  state,  is  to  go  to  the 
farmer  who  haa  it  still  in  his  cellar,  and  then  you 
may  generally  trust  in  its  purity ;  though  not  entirely, 
for  some,  when  they  have  sold  off  their  own  stock, 
contrive,  in  the  dark,  to  bring  more  into  their  stores 
and  sell  it  as  their  own  growth. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  wine  is  only  of 
one  growth,  and  xmmixed  with  any  other,  it  is  there- 
fore better.  On  the  contrary,  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  it  might  be  much  improved  by  being 
mixed,  not  only  with  one,  but  with  several  others, 
80  as  to  combine  body  and  bouquet.  No  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  effecting  this ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  what  is  desired  by  the  seller,  as 
much  as  by  the  buyer  and  consumer,  is  the  quaUty 
that  is  most  liked,  and  which  will  be  most  saleable 
and  agreeable ;  for  no  business  will  continue  to  im- 
prove, if  not  foimded  on  this  basis.  It  must  also  be 
recollected,  that  although  very  excellent  wine  may 
often  be  found  in  a  farmer's  cellar,  in  general  it  is 
only  that  kind  which  he  himself  has  grown  and  made ; 
and  should  the  various  quahties  of  the  district  be 
wanted,  they  must  be  sought  for  throughout  the 
department 
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This  is  how  the  Paris  and  other  wine-merchants 
of  France,  and  often  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Holland  act,  viz.  blending^  when  they  have  got 
them  in  their  own  cellars,  to  suit  their  trade.  So 
also  must  English  merchants  do,  if  they  hope  suc- 
cessfully to  compete  with  others.  But,  although 
it  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
respectable  broker  of  the  locality,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  purchase  in  this  way,  if  one  is  ignorant 
of  the  language.  It  is  surprising  how  few  of  the 
old  English  wine-merchants  speak  even  French. 

Should  the  operation  here  described  be  properly 
conducted,  the  same  wine,  which  would  be  charged 
lOOZ.  in  a  town  merchant's  cellar,  might  probably  be 
bought  from  the  grower  for  80i 

Even  in  Frontignan  and  Lunel,  so  noted  for  their 
few  casks  of  dehcious  sweet  wine,  much  of  the  land 
is  now  used  for  the  common  dark  quality.  The 
best  liqueur  wines  of  that  district  are  now  from 
Marasson. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  Avignon,  Nismes, 
and  wherever  there  are  hills  and  loose  calcareous  or 
volcanic  ground,  there  is  sure  to  be  good  wine  ;  but 
after  leaving  Montpellier,  the  country  is  nearly  a 
plain  as  far  as  Perpignan  in  the  Eoussillon,  and  until 
it  approaches  the  base  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees. 

From  L'HiSrault  and  Languedoc,  through  Beziers 
and  Narbonne,  the  railway  reaches  as  far  as  Per- 
pignan, passing  through  Eivesaltes,  celebrated  for 
its  delicious  liqueur  wine.      Being  there  late  ia 
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September,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  vines,  vines,  vines, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  strange  to  look 
upon  the  vineyards,  with  their  green  leaves  and 
masses  of  black  grapes,  giving  the  whole  a  most 
peculiar  appearance.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  busy  cutting,  gathering,  loading,  and  conveying ; 
and  immense  tubfulls  of  grapes  were  on  httle  carts 
drawn  by  oxen,  mules,  or  horses,  or  slung  over  the 
backs  of  the  latter ;  but  in  vain  one  sought  for 
dancing  or  singing,  or  the  romance  of  the  vineyard. 
AU  was  very  unpoetical  hard  work. 

Except  having  a  fortification,  with  a  large  garrison, 
and  being  an  old,  irregularly-built  town,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  kings  of  Arragon,  there  is  nothing 
much  worth  seeing  in  Perpignan;  but  I  remarked 
that  the  farther  south  I  went  the  less  courteous  and 
pohte  the  people  appeared  to  be,  contrasting  un- 
favourably with  Northern  France ;  and  this  drawback 
to  the  pleasure  of  travelling  seemed  to  prevail  still 
more  on  getting  into  Spain. 

The  next  morning  I  hired  a  cabriolet,  which  took 
me  in  three  or  four  hours  to  Port-Vendres.  I  wish 
I  could  describe  in  adequate  language  the  journey. 
On  leaving  the  town,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  range  of  the  Pyr^nc^es  Orientales,  which  divide 
France  from  Spain,  varying  in  height,  shape,  and 
colour  with  the  shades  and  reflections  produced  by 
the  almost  tropical  sun ;  and  in  the  distance  was  the 
ever  snow-capped  Carrigou.  Stopping  at  Elne,  I 
went  into  a  wine-shop,  where  I  tried  several  kinds 
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of  the  wine  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  found 
one  bottle,  which  my  host  brought  from  some  quiet 
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corner,  covered  with  cob-webs,  very  good  indeed. 
The  coimtry  from  Elne  is  one  of  hill  and  dale,  with 
a  loose  argillaceous  soil,  and  with  such  aspects  that 
growths  might  be  produced  there  that  would  vie 
with  any  in  M^doc  or  Burgundy. 

The  driver  informing  me  that  he  knew  one  of  the 
principal  growers  in  Collioure,  I  requested  him  to 
take  me  to  his  house,  and,  after  winding  through 
two  or  three  narrow  streets  of  that  little  place,  we 
halted  at  his  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  nice- 
looking  old  man,  who  invited  me  to  enter.  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  or  his  wife's  kindness,  and  from 
him  I  gained  a  great  deal  of  information.     He  gav^ 
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me  some  of  the  wine  he  drinks  himself  which,  like 
all  other  that  I  saw  in  this  country,  was  common, 
and  without  fine  flavour,  but  being  almost  invariably 
taken  as  a  beverage,  diluted  with  water,  is  as  good 
as  he  and  others  care  to  have.    After  chatting  and 
becoming  good  friends,  he  told  me  he  would  give 
me  a  bottle  that  had  never  left  the  bin  it  was  put  in. 
at  first,  and  that  it  was  as  old  as  myselfl    I  thought 
this  must  be  old  wine  indeed,  for  he  might  easily 
see  I  was  past  the  three-score ;  but  down  he  went, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  venerable-looking,  strange- 
shaped  bottle,  from  which  he  drew  the  cork  with 
great  care,  filled  a  glass  for  himself,  his  wife,  and 
me.     After  hob-nobbing,  I  put  it  to  my  nose,  look- 
ing veiy  solemn  and  thoughtful;  then,  repeating 
the  same  ceremony,  put  it  to  my  lips,  and  having 
moved  it  in  my  mouth  long  enough  to  appear  a 
very  critical  judge,  I  pronounced  the  word  Doux 
(sweet)  I     This  was  enough  to  set  him  agoing.     He 
then  told  me  that  it  was  part  of  a  cask  of  white 
sweet  wine  which  his  father  had  made,  and  that 
there  were  still  half-a-dozen  bottles  remaining.     It 
had  never  been  equal  to  a  good  Eivesaltes,  and  I 
was  again  forcibly  reminded  of  the  proverb  about 
the  *  silk  purse.' 

During  the  whole  ride,  the  Mediterranean  was  in 
fiill  view  close  on  the  left,  Collioure  being  washed 
by  its  waves ;  while  on  the  right  there  is  a  succession 
of  hills  and  vineyards;  and  in  and  around  the  village 
are  trees  covered  with  figs,  oranges,  olives,  and  also 
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flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  Ascending  a 
very  steep  hill,  we  soon  arrived  at  Port  Vendres ;  a 
veiy  unpretending  little  place,  but  with  a  deep 
harboui',  completely  protected  by  hills  and  mountains 
from  any  gales  that  can  blow.  As  the  railway  will 
soon  be  finislied,  it  is  probable  that  its  proximity  to 
Algiers  will  ere  long  make  it  a  town  of  considerable 
importance.  At  present,  it  is  known  for  a  safe  har- 
bour, and  as  a  great  depot  for  the  wines  of  the 
district.  I  went  through  the  two  largest  establish- 
ments,  and  found  both  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude, 
that,  although  I  have  seen  many  in  various  countries, 
these  altogether  exceeded  eveiy  otlier. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  wine-rooms  formed 
entirely  of  masonry,  each  capable  of  containing 
about  8,000  gallons.  They  are  called  acves^  and  are 
used  to  form  cuvees  of  one  quality  from  the  growths 
of  many  vineyards,  which  have  been  put  into  this 
cuve  to  remain  till  the  whole  has  become  homo- 
geneous. Ascending  by  a  ladder  to  the  top,  I  ex- 
perienced a  strange  sensation,  on  looking,  through 
an  opening,  into  the  lake  of  grape-juice  contauied  in 
each  of  these  vast  chambers. 

When  the  various  kinds  have  lain  long  enough 
there  to  be  sufficiently  amalgamated,  the  clear  wine 
is  conveyed  by  tubes  to  the  great  store-casks,  con- 
tiiining  two  or  three  thousand  gallons  each. 

It  is  easy  to  hnagiue  the  mass  of '  marc,'  of  stalks, 
and  of  skins  which  must  be  left  in  each  '  room.'  In 
parts  where  wine  is  not  so  plentiful,  these  are  collected 
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together,  water  is  poured  over  them,  and  they  are  put 
into  the  press  ;  and  that  which  is  pressed  out  is  made 
into  wine  for  the  workmen.  In  other  places  it  is 
converted  into  brandy,  but  here  the  residues  are 
usually  thrown  into  one  or  two  chambers,  to  keep 
them  fresh ;  when  pieces  are  cut  off  as  from  a  hay- 
stack, to  feed  the  mules,  pigs,  and  sheep  during 
winter ;  and  are  found  very  strengthening  and  fat- 
tening. We  must  not  go  to  that  quarter  to  seek  for 
fine  qualities ;  still,  it  is  from  the  South  that  France 
receives  her  great  supplies,  and  from  which  the 
means  are  gained  of  rendering  more  palatable  many 
kinds  from  the  more  northern  provinces,  which  are 
usually  too  thin  and  poor  without  admixture ;  like- 
wise those  which,  though  excellent  generally,  require 
invigorating  in  bad  years. 

As  a  rule,  in  all  w^ine  countries,  the  actual  farmers 
or  growers  of  wine  rarely  keep  it  even  for  a  year, 
selling  it,  if  they  can,  to  merchants,  so  as  to  have 
their  casks  ready  for  the  next  year's  vintage ;  and, 
for  some  time  past,  there  has  been  so  great  a  run 
upon  the  South  wines,  that  scarcely  such  a  thing 
exists  in  the  growers'  sellers  as  even  a  '61.  They  are 
now  all  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  speculators. 

The  first  time  I  tasted  the  wine  of  this  department 
was  about  forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  shown 
sample  hogslieads  sent  over  to  try  the  London 
market ;  and  the  same  have  ever  since  been  known  as 
Masdeu.  This  name  is  given  from  a  very  extensive 
property  a  few  miles  from  Perpignan,  on  the  road  to 
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Spain,  belonging  to  a  rich  banker,  who  has  bestowed 
upon  it  such  care  as  is  rarely  known  in  France. 

The  first  arrivals  were  not  much  liked,  they  had  a 
mawkish,  sweetish  flavour  and  taste ;  but  Ports  were 
then  dear,  and,  although  it  was  generally  thought  the 
price  fixed  for  the  Masdeu  was  much  too  high,  yet, 
being  evidently  a  true  wine,  and  suited  for  cheapen- 
ing Ports,  considerable  quantities  were  sold. 

Ports  fell  in  price,  and  many  were  disappointed 
with  their  Masdeu,  and  its  very  name  seemed  to  have 
vanished ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  the  same  gentle- 
man who  had  first  introduced  it,  took  it  again  in 
hand,  and  it  is  now  sold  to  a  large  extent.  He  has 
been  well  supported  by  rich,  intelligent  men,  who 
had  always  a  just,  well-grounded  confidence  in 
him,  and  acceded  to  almost  any  suggestion  he  offered. 
As  an  instance,  I  have  been  told,  that  when  he  in- 
formed them  that  the  peculiar  flavour  and  taste 
were  attributed  to  the  casks  being  of  chestnut  wood, 
they  immediately  put  those  aside  and  incurred  a 
great  expense  in  getting  oak  casks  made. 

Their  wealth  enabled  them  to  act  according  to  his 
wish  to  keep  up  a  regular  stock,  as  is  done  in  Oporto 
and  Xeres ;  so  that  those  who  give  an  order  this  year 
for  the  same  class  they  had  received  one,  two,  or 
three  years  before,  may  get  it,  as  nearly  as  nature 
will  admit. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  house  in  these 
great  districts  whicli  holds  stock  in  the  same  way. 
This  gentleman  has    assuredly  had    such    support 
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juul  i\x>]Hnn\tio!i  jis  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  anyone  ; 
h\x\  Ins  friouds  have  shown  a  shrewd  appreciation  of 
thoir  own  iiitoivst ;  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
thtnv  is  not  one  other  man  in  the  w^ine  trade  of 
lA>ndon  wlio  oonld  have  accomphshed  what  he  has 
douo  by  his  stnughtfor>vard  indomitable  energy, 
pc»i>i»Vi*nuuv,  and  ivsolution. 

T\\o  noxl  day  I  ivturned  to  Perpignan,  and  tlience 
to  TouKmiso,  thixnigh  vines  on  all  sides ;  and  thence 
lo  IVuxloanx,  jKissing  the  vineyards  of  Langon, 
Pivigtiao,  lkiv;K\  and  Gmves,  a  few  miles  from 
Jloixloaux. 

It  was  easy  to  remark  in  all  parts  a  decided  im- 
ptxuoniont  in  the  care  of  the  vines  dimng  tlie  last 
fi»w  Vi^ai's.  Every  weed  extracted  gives  additional 
vigt>nr  to  the  plant  and  it8  pixxUice. 

The  onoouragi»niont  of  higli  prices  has  induced 
many  to  nnU  out  tlieir  olive-trees,  and  to  plant  vine- 
yaixls :  which,  with  the  givater  care  bestowed  upon 
thenu  will  lead  to  the  i)i\Kluction  of  increased 
(luantitios  and  superior  quality. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

PARIS,  BERCY. 

Great  D4p6t  for  Wines  —  Large  Cellars  at  Bercy  —  Entrepot  des 
Vins — Octroi  and  Charges  in  Paris — Counting-houses  at  Bercy — 
Water —  Restaurants — Consumption  of  Wine  in  Paris  and  in  En- 
gland—Extension of  Octroi—'  Libert^  et  figalit^  '—The  '  Marseil- 
laise ' — '  Ordre  Publique ' — Wine  Adulterations  severely  punished. 

FlRIS  being  a  great  depot  for  the  wines  from 
every  part  of  France,  not  only  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, but  as  a  general  market,  it  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  a  treatise  upon  the  wines  of  France.  At 
Bercy,  in  the  suburbs,  there  are  very  extensive  cel- 
lars and  warehouses  for  the  storing  of  wines  and 
spirits,  which  are  justly  considered  one  of  the  sights 
of  Paris. 

Each  merchant  rents  a  cellar,  and  has  the  entire 
control  of  all  within  it.  Some  are  of  immense  size, 
full  of  liquids.  The  charge  on  a  hogshead  varies 
according  to  the  rent  of  the  cellar,  but  it  is  usually 
estimated  at  about  lOd.  per  hogshead  per  annum, 
and  the  octroi  and  other  town  dues  amount  to  about 
lOd.  per  gallon.  Every  holder  of  wine  at  Bercy  has 
a  counting-house  attached;  and  here  he  maybe  found 
almost  eveiy  afternoon,  often  accompanied  by  his 
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wifo  or  iljuightei>«,  who  wcupy  themselves  in  sewing ; 
jiml  a  i>jirty  of  whist  is  often  formed.  The  gende- 
nini  may  bo  soon  smoking,  but  never  drinking  any- 
ihinii  but  oofllv.  A  friend  was  so  good  as  to  accede 
to  my  riH]\iost  to  be  allowed  to  pass  a  few  hours 
with   lum  \\\  his  collar,  where  he  showed  me  his 


Nariiui.N  ipialiiios,  ahnost  all  of  which  were  of  a 
connnon  kiuii — the  usual  character  of  the  wines 
ilcpositinl  in  HcixT.  Mn.sf  of  thom  wore  stout, 
(liH'|M'oloiucii,  and  young,  and  far  fnmi  being 
agriH'ablc.  Upon  my  expressing  this  opinion,  he 
said,  laughingly,  '  Wait  a  little,  and  I  shall  soon 
make  you  change  your  opinion.'  I  have  often 
heard  of  the  *  watering '  of  wines,  but  never  saw  it 
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practised  till  he  brought  a  little  water,  and,  pouring 
some  into  a  tumbler  of  new  Narbonne,  made  a  light 
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pleasant  wine.  How  lonjx  it  would  '  stand '  I  aumot 
say;  but  he  informed  me  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
water  is  generally  added  to  such  as  I  have  described, 
and  does  not  injure  it.  He  furtlier  volunteered 
to  state  that  these  are  the  kinds  supplied  to  res- 
taurants ;  and  that,  if  our  coimtrymen  and  others 
desire   to  have  the   next  bottle,  a  la  Est^phe   or 
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Larose,  or  any  other  fa,  instead  of  tlie  St.  Emilion,  &c. 
wliicli  they  disapprove  of,  the  change  of  bin,  effected 
by  a  good  dash  of  water,  will  be  found  to  i)08sess  the 
peculiar  bouquet  and  body  of  their  favourite  vintage 
and  growth ! 

My  friend  infoimed  ine  that  every  cask  m  his 
cellar  is  fined  and  racked  into  fresh  casks  in  March 
and  September,  and  then  filled  to  the  bung ;  and 
that  he  generally  does  this  four  times  a  year  to  such 
as  are  quite  new,  in  order  to  forward  and  cuje  them. 
To  attain  this  object,  white  wine  is  also  very  fre- 
quently added.  Invariably,  before  racking  into  a 
fresh  cask,  he  inserts  a  lighted  sulphur-match  to  see 
if  it  bums  bright ;  for,  if  it  does  not,  he  is  sure  it  is 
not  quite  clean,  and  therefore  has  it  thoroughly 
rinsed  before  trying  it  again.  While  I  was  with 
him,  many  customers,  mostly  restaurateurs,  hotel- 
kc^epers,  &c.,  called,  each  of  them  buying  a  few 
hogsheads ;  on  each  of  which  he  told  me  he  got  a 
l)rofit  of  10,  20,  or  30  francs. 

A(!Cording  to  the  official  statement,  it  appears  that 
the  (xmsumption  of  all  kinds  of  liquids  in  Paris,  in 
18G1,  was,  with  its  population  of  1,010,141,  as 
follows : — 


Wine       . 

49,993,839  galln.,  wliidi  is  185  l>ottle8  per  head. 

Spirits  and  liquc-un* . 

2,278,408              „                   8 

Cyder      . 

1,927,838              „                   7 

lior 

8,276,708              „                31 

62.476,793  giiUons. 

There  are  no  means  of  making  the  comparison  witli 
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London,  but  the  total  consumption  of  wine  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1861,  with  29,500,000  inhabit- 
ants, was  10,787,209  gallons,  or  two  bottles  per  head. 
Within  these  few  years,  the  precincts  of  the  city 
have  been  considerably  extended,  including  many 
parts  within  the  octroi,  which  formerly  escaped  this 
municipal  tax.  Such  has  been  the  case  witli  an 
immense  establishment  where  I  remember  getting  a 
well-cooked  substantial  dinner  (whether  of  horse  or 
bullock  I  know  not)  for  4rf.,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
for  3rf.  This  was  in  1848,  when  the  expulsion  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  succeeded  by  the  most  enthu- 
siastic rejoicings  over  the  fact  that,  at  length,  had 
arrived  for  France,  Liberie  et  Egalite- — ^Avords  which 
met  one's  ears  and  eyes  at  every  comer. 

The  master  of  the  place  assured  me  that  he  sold 
yearly  upwards  of  500  hogsheads,  about  132,000 
bottles;  which  I  can  fully  believe,  because  it  was 
crammed  full ;  and  never  did  I  see  a  more  jovial 
set  of  people,  resolved  to  express  their  happiness  by 
song,  and  noise,  and  dancing.  Entering  into  their 
feelings,  and  joining  in  the  hope  (futile  it  has  proved) 
that  tliey  had  at  length  gained  the  liberty  they  have 
so  well  deserved,  I  joined  vociferously  in  the  Pari- 
sienne  and  Marseillaise ;  touchhag  glasses,  and  shaking 
hands  with  all  around,  and  receiving  embraces  from  a 
few  who  rejoiced  to  see  a  son  of  their  old  enemy — la 
pei]jide  Albion — sjnnpathising  with  them  so  heartily. 
Tliroughout  the  large  room,  mirth  and  songs  re- 
sounded,   and,   above   all,   were   heard   the   words 
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associated  with  so  many  fearful  scenes  in  the  history 
of  France : — 

Allons,  enfants  de  la  Patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  ^rriv^, 
Centre  nous  de  la  tyrannie 
U^tendard  sanglant  est  ^levc. 
Aux  armes,  citoyens ! 
Formez  vos  bataillons ; 
Marchez !  marchez  !  &c.,  kd 

Fran^ais !  pour  nous,  ah  !  quel  outrage, 
Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter, 
C'est  nous  qu'on  ose  m^iter 
De  rendre  k  Fantique  esclavagc. 
Aux  armes,  citoyens !  &c. 

Quoi !  des  cohortes  ^trangeres 
Feraient  la  loi  dans  nos  foyers  ! 
Quoi !  ces  phalanges  mercenaires 
Terrasseraient  nos  fiers  guerriers  ! 
Aux  armes,  citoyens !  &c. 

Amour  sacrc  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs ; 

Libert<^,  Libert^  ch^rie. 

Que  tes  ennemis  expirants 

Voient  ton  triomphe,  et  notre  gloire. 

Aux  armes,  citoyens  I  &c. 

It  was  a  short  time  afterwards  that  I  saw  the 
blood  of,  perhaps,  some  of  those  same  men,  on  the 
boulevards  and  other  places ;  and  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  nearly  destroyed  by  round  shot  and  mus- 
ketry ;  with  the  flag  of  '  Liberte,'  '  Egahte,'  and 
'  Frateniit^,'  so  conspicuous  formerly,  now  converted 
into  '  Ordre  Publique.' 

The  punishment  for  adulterations  is  severe  in 
France,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  newspaper 
shows :  — 
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BaiMej  10  Eue  Feutoier. — Falsification,  eight  days* 
imprisonment,  21.  fine. 

Dauvois — Bercy. — For  falsification,  and  for  employing 
mixtures  injurious  to  health,  in  the  Entrepot  des  Yins, 
at  Bercy,  one  month's  imprisonment,  2/.  fine,  seizure  of 
the  wine,  public  notification  of  the  trial  and  sentence  on 
the  gates  of  the  Entrepot,  and  on  the  door  of  Dauvois' 
cellar. 

Pasqualiniy  136  Eue  d'AlIemagne. — Falsification  of 
wine,  one  month's  imprisonment,  2/.  fine,  ten  advertise- 
ments. 


visx.  Tnt  viyL  aSD  the  ccllak. 
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ii-: i:.,- •  —  A-ciih:.:.*Li.«--! :  —  liii*::-fc*»!**?'3  —  Tb<-  Tialt  —  Kkenisli 
Im.-  i^r.t  —  }••.  !.-.>  L-.rl  —  M.B^IJ*  — Tr*-ifs — Th<-  Sa*r — SpaiUin^ 
M  »^1L-  — !*> :ikrkii .11  —  liJ.inii*d.c:  »  to  Butuut  —  Old  Brr>im 
H  ►  k — •ik.uTT'^  :l  Na9«?«ikU.  H****^,  FrwikfiCi — IW  i^Undbeii — Con- 
!iu:i.jk:i:c.  iV-»-=-*y.  *a<i  prr-C*-EU*?e,  fmxn  lS.*il  to  lr»fi2. 

■X    Sl^HLEK    XELLFX. 

I  ID  k -:.'.*::.  Kf  lltr  s:'»z"  icL  bier,  auf  eineni  Fiss  roll  Koben, 
Bir-  frt  Leij  Mu:L**w  "umd  iasff**  mir  vom  AlkTl:«osToii  pe-beoi. 
I>er  Kujier  zitL:  •]«:  HrrV^r  v.:-l.  gehoraaci  meinria  Winko* 
Kviuit  inir  da*  Glas.  ich  hall's  empor.  undtrinke,  Tiinke,  trinke. 

MIlIi  j'lar:  tin  Dami  n.  I)utst  ge-nannt.  doch  urn  ihn   ru   ver- 

Nell  111'  i«?i  II it- ill  I)»-ck».-l;:;a«  zur  Hand,  und  lass*  mir  Rheinwein 

n  icIrii. 
D'ut  jiiuz*:  \\\-\i  tT^liviiit  mir  nun  in  rc'!!t-nn>ilier  Scliminke  : 
It'll  k"nnt4.'  Nivinand  Lirides  tliun.  ich  trinke.  triuko.  trinke. 

Allein  ineiii  Durst  vennehrt  sich  nur  Ihm  jedem  vol  Ion  Becher, 
I>ieH  ist  die  leidi^re  Natur  der  echten  Hlieinweinzev^hor  I 
I)<x:h  trilBt'  i<;h  niicli,  wenn  ich  zulctzt  vom  Fass  zu  Boden  sinke, 
Icli  lialx*  keiuo  Pfli<rlit  verletzt,  ich  trinke,  trinke,  trinke. 

OF  all  wiiio-prfKlucing  countries,  no  vineyards  are 
cultivated  with  such  care  as  those  in  the  ^Wne 
districts  of  Germany.     There  is  a  univei-sid  interest 
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taken  iii  the  growth  of  the  vines,  and  a  universal 
pleasure  in  their  progress.  Even  the  poor  man,  ill 
paid  for  his  hard  labour,  prefers  employment  in  the 
vineyards,  although  obtaining  considerably  less  wages, 
than  by  w^orking  in  the  mines  of  the  neighboiu*hood. 
His  daily  pay  is  only  1^.  Ad.  ;  his  toil  begins  in  sum- 
mer at  five  in  the  morning  and  finishes  at  seven  in 
the  evening,  with  only  an  hour-and-a-half  s  rest  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  larger  proprietors  seldom  engage  their  men 
by  the  day,  but  contract  with  some  one  to  take 
charge  of  their  vineyard  for  a  stipulated  sum,  usually 
about  50.9.  per  acre. 

The  vineyards  are  small,  and  in  various  locahties. 
The  gromid  is  very  unequal,  and  in  a  few  minutes' 
walk  many  varieties  of  soils  are  found.  The  best  is 
on  the  hills  in  the  Kheingau,  consisting  of  hard 
gravelly  clay  and  stones  ;  the  latter,  by  retaining  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  diffuse  warmth  to  the  neighbouring 
earth. 

The  worst  soil  is  a  soft,  yellow  clay,  on  which  the 
wine  is  generally  abundant ;  but,  owing  to  its  being 
wet  and  cold,  of  poor  quality.  On  the  left,  or 
Hcjssian  bank,  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  there  the  grapes 
ripen  earlier  than  on  the  heavy  soils  opposite. 

There  is  now  a  conviction  that  wine  made  from 
grapes  perfectly  ripe  is  much  tlie  best ;  indeed,  is  so 
very  superior,  that  the  vintage  is  often  delayed  t(^  such 
a  late  i)eriod  of  the  season  as  to  incur  the  danger  of 
injuiy  from  frost,  and  still  more  so  from  continued  wet, 
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which  rots  and  withers  the  grapes.  In  the  best 
vineyards  it  is  usual  to  gather  the  fine  ripe  bunches 
first,  from  which  is  obtained  what  is  called  the 
'auslese,*  or  'first  gathering.'  Some  owners  of 
noted  growths  even  pick  out  the  faulty  grapes  fix)m 
these  fine  bunches,  in  order  to  make  the  choicest 
wine  possible.     There  is  a  very  careful  second  gather- 


UOY   TBBAOmO   ORAPBS. 


ing  ;  and  the  remainder  is  used  to  make  the  general 
and  common  kinds.  The  grapes  are  usually  gathered 
by  women  and  children,  who  carry  them  to  the 
intersecting  footpaths,  where  men  are  waiting  to 
receive  them,  who  immediately  throw  them  fi-om  the 
baskets  into  a  small  perforated  tub,  in  which  a  boy 
treads  and  crushes  them  so  that  all  pass  through  the 
holes  into  the  larger  tub  below. 


TREADING  AND   PRESSING   GRAPES. 
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Sometimes  the  grapes  are  put  into  a  wooden  vessel, 
in  which  they  are  broken  by  means  of  heavy  pieces 
of  wood;  and. at  other  times  they  are  placed  in  a 
cask  similar  to  a  chum,  which  reduces  them  almost 
to  a  state  of  pulp.  When  a  sufiicient  quantity  is 
thus  prepared,  large  tubs,  formed  to  be  strapped  to 
the  back,  are  filled  and  carried  by  men  to  a  cart 
brought  as  near  as  possible,  upon  which  is  a  large 
cask  with  a  funnel,  into  which  are  poured  juice,  skins, 
and  stalks,  which  are  then  conveyed  to  the  press- 
house. 


DI8CHAROINO  THE   TRODDEN   GRAPES. 


By  means  of  a  large  opening  at  the  end  of 
the  cask,  the  whole  flows  into  tubs,  which  are  car- 
ried to  the  press,  where  the  operation  of  pressing  is 
effected. 

The  accompanying  sketches  will  render  the  de- 
scription more  intelligible. 

The  pressure  at  first  must  be  gentle,  to  prevent 
the  overflowing  of  the  juice,  but  it  is  afterwards 
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gradually  increased.  The  pure  juice,  without  admix- 
ture of  either  skins  or  stalks,  then  passes  putthrougli 
two  holes  which  are  in  front  of  the  wine-press,  and 
runs  into  a  small  vat  underneath,  and  is  thence  con- 
veyed by  pipes  into  casks  in  the  cellar.  The  colour 
of  the  juice  is  yellow ;  it  is  tliick,  and  its  taste  is 
pleasant  and  sweet.  The  casks  into  which  it  is 
passed  must  be  well  cleaned  Avith  hot  water,  and 
afterwards  sulphured. 

After  the  press  litis  been  screwed  down  for  about 
three  hours,  little  juice  remains,  and  it  is  then 
loosened.  The  residue  is  now  a  hard  mass,  but 
the  action  of  the  presses  not  behig  so  strong  at  the 
sides  as  in  the  centre,  the  edges  are  cut  away  all 
round,  then  broken  up  small,  and  replaced  under  the 
press.  This  wine  has  not  nearly  so  nuich  body  as  the 
other,  and  is  seldom  mixed  with  it,  but  kept  apart, 
being  of  a  very  inferior  quaUty. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  larger  pro- 
prietors to  give  their  labourers  a  great  entertainment 
at  the  close  of  the  harvest.  These  festivities  are 
becoming  rarer  eveiy  year,  but  instead,  they  receive 
a  small  present.  It  is  often  November  before  the 
vintage  in  the  Rheingau  begins,  so  that  frost  has 
frequently  set  in  ;  the  grapes  become  fi-ozen,  and  the 
skins  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour.  It  is  believed  that 
tliis  does  not  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  wine, 
and  that  the  saccharine  matter  and  the  alcohol  cannot 
be  injured  by  the  cold. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  quantity  is 
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considerably  diminished,  and  that  the  wine  obtained 
from  frozen  grapes  requires  more  time  to  become 
bright,  and  ripe  for  bottling. 

The  greater  part  are  white,  but  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  black  are  always  to  be  found  among  them. 
Should  the  wine  ferment  before  it  is  separated  from 
the  stalks,  the  colour  in  the  black  skins  would  be 
extracted,  and,  being  mixed  with  the  white  juice, 
would  give  to  the  whole  a  pinkish  colour,  which  is 
never  liked  in  Ehine  wine.  Besides,  the  fermentation 
would  draw  out  the  bitter  taste  of  the  stalks  and 
impregnate  the  wine  with  it.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  grapes  to  be  pressed  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  on  this  accoimt  large  proprietors 
employ  three  or  four  wine-presses  at  once. 

With  red  wine  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse.  The 
grapes  must  ferment  with  the  stalks  in  vats  for  nearly 
eight  days ;  so  that  the  red  colour  may  be  extracted 
from  the  stalks  and  skins,  as  well  as  the  bitter 
taste. 

After  the  juice  has  been  left  quiet  in  the  cask  in 
the  cellar  for  two  or  three  days  it  begins  to  ferment, 
and  continues  working  often  for  four  weeks  or  more. 
Should  the  weather  be  so  cold  as  to  hinder  the  fer- 
mentation, the  necessary  warmth  is  supplied  by  means 
of  a  stove.  It  is  important  to  notice  whether  the 
wine  really  ferments  fully  at  harvest-time.  If  this 
is  not  so,  it  begins  again  in  June,  and  therefore  takes 
much  longer  to  ripen. 

A  fermenting-machine  instrument  is  placed  upon 
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each  cask,  by  means  of  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  cellar.  Before  this 
was  invented,  it  was  necessary  to  burn  straw  in  order 
to  expel  the  gas,  or  a  windmill  was  put  in  motion  to 
disperse  it,  and  thus  prevent  the  danger  of  suffocation. 

In  the  Eheingau,  as  well  as  in  the  Palatinate  of 
Hesse,  the  wine  is  generally  put  into  stiick  or  half 
stiick  casks ;  but  in  Ehenish  Bavaria  casks  of  from 
four  to  six  stiicks  or  more  are  used.  During  the 
time  of  fermentation,  it  is  frequently  roused  by  the 
application  of  a  heavy  iron  chain,  that  the  tliicker 
portion  may  rise  and  all  properly  ferment  together. 

In  spring  it  is,  for  the  fii^st  time,  drawn  off  from 
the  lees.  In  a  stiick  there  are  usually  about  10  gal- 
lons of  lees  and  thick  wine.  This  has  a  clayey  appear- 
ance, and  yellow  colom:.  It  is  put  into  sacks,  and 
pressed  in  the  wine-press  ;  the  wine  which  oozes  out 
being  used  for  filling  up,  after  it  has  been  made  clear. 

Six  weeks  after  the  first  drawing  off  from  the  lees, 
the  wine  is  racked  off  a  second  time.  This  is  again 
done  in  the  following  autunm,  when  it  is  one  year 
old.  Afterwards  it  is  racked  every  spring  and 
autumn.  Every  four  or  five  weeks  the  wine  has  to 
be  filled  up.  When  it  is  from  two  to  three  years  old, 
it  may  be  safely  bottled. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  in  Ehine 
wine  than  in  any  other,  both  as  regai'ds  price  and 
quahty.  For  instance,  in  Eudesheim,  Geisenlieim, 
or  Johannisberg,  wines  are  to  be  had  from  about 
hi  up  to  60/.  per  aum. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  difference  does  not 
consist  merely  in  the  names  of  the  several  growths ; 
since  there  are  some  of  the  finest  and  most  inferior 
sorts  produced  in  Eudesheim  and  Johannisberg,  as 
well  as  in  most  of  the  other  districts  in  the  Eheingau. 
It  often  happens  that  on  the  same  hill  two  or  three 
kinds  are  growing  which  differwidely  from  one  another 
in  quaUty ;  for  example,  the  lower  or  north  side  of  a 
hill  produces  a  wine  which  is  not  half  so  valuable  as 
on  that  which  faces  the  south. 

Besides  this,  the  age,  the  treatment  and  manuring 
of  the  vineyard,  all  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  the  quality.  The  difference  of  price  in  the 
Palatinate  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  Eheingau — arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  country  is  much  flatter,  and 
the  varieties  of  soil  are  not  so  numerous. 

The  growths  of  the  Palatinate  and  of  Ehenish 
Bavaria,  &c.  are  generally  sold  at  low  prices  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Eheingau.  The  larger 
proprietors  generally  have  their  wine  sold  by 
auction,  while  the  smaller  ones  dispose  of  tlieirs 
through  brokers.  The  former  realise  by  auction 
proportionately  higher  prices,  as  their  wines  are  in 
great  repute.  These  rich  owners  of  large  vine- 
yards are  certainly  entitled  to  distinction  for  their 
fine  wines,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  the  best  vine- 
yards, which  are  exceedingly  expensive.  The  middle 
class  of  land-owners  are  seldom  able  to  purchase 
vineyards  of  this  description.  The  prices  which  are 
obtained   for  this  first  quality,  are  generally  far 
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beyond  their  value.  Every  wine-dealer  is  desirous  of 
having  in  his  cellar  a  little  of  these  fine  growths ;  and, 
as  the  quantity  is  small,  they  reach  '  fancy  prices.' 
But  persons  who  do  not  absolutely  require  the  very 
finest  do  best  to  make  their  purchases,  by  means  of  a 
broker,  from  one  of  the  middUng-dass  proprietors. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  good 
vintages  on  the  Ehine.  Extraordinarily  fine  as  its 
wine  is  in  good  years,  it  is  proportionately  bad  in 
others;  it  is  then  unpleasant,  and  its  consumption 
is  almost  confined  to  the  country  itself.  A  slight 
acidity  is  a  natural  characteristic;  but,  from  the  re- 
ports of  medical  men,  it  appears  that  this  is  by  no 
means  prejudicial  to  health. 

A  few  proprietors  are  in  the  habit,  in  bad  years, 
of  mixing  sugar  with  their  wine,  to  make  it  more 
agreeable. 

The  following  song  in  praise  of  Ehine  wine  is  well 
known  everywhere,  and  much  simg  by  Germans  :  — 

Rheinweinlied, 

Bekranzt  mit  Laub  den  lieben,  vollen  Becber, 

Und  trinkt  ibn  frohlicb  leer  ! 
In  ganz  Enropia,  ihr  Herren  Zecber, 

Ist  Bolch  ein  Wein  nicbt  mebr  1 

Er  kommt  nicbt  bcr  aus  Ungam,  nocb  aus  Polcn, 

Nocb  wo  man  franzmann'scb  spricbt  I 
Da  mag  Sanct  Veit,  der  Ritter,  Wem  sicb  bolen, 

Wir  bolen  ibn  da  nicbt. 

Wie  wtir'  er  sonst  so  edel,  ware  stille 

Und  docb  voll  Kraft  imd  Mutb  I 
Ibn  bringt  das  Vaterland  aus  seiner  FUllc 

Wie  war*  er  sonst  so  gut  I 
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Er  wachst  nicht  Uberall  im  deutschen  Reiche, 

Und  viele  Bergc,  hort, 
Sind  wie  die  weiland  Kreter,  feule  Bauche, 

Und  nicht  der  Stelle  werth. 

ThUringens  Berge,  zum  Exempel,  bringen 

Gewiichs,  sieht  ans  wie  Wein, 
Ist's  abcr  nicht ;.  man  kann  dabei  nicht  singen, 

Dabei  nicht  frohlich  sein. 

Im  Erzgebirge  dUrfl  ihr  auch  nicht  suchen, 

Wenn  Wein  ihr  findcn  wollt. 
Das  bringt  niir  Silbererz  imd  Kobaldkuchen 

Und  etwas  Lausegold. 

Der  Blocksberg  ist  der  lange  Herr  Philister, 

Er  macht  nnr  Wind,  wie  der ; 
D^rum  tanzen  auch  der  Kucknk  xmd  sein  Ktistcr 

Auf  ihm  die  Kreuz  imd  Quer. 

Am  Ehein,  am  Ehein,  da  wachsen  unsrc  Reben, 

Gesegnet  sei  der  Rhein  ! 
Da  wachsen  sie  am  Ufer  hin  und  gebcn 

Uns  diesen  Labcwein ! 

So  trinkt,  so  trinkt,  und  lasst  uns  alle  W^ge 

Uns  freu'n  und  frohlich  sein  I 
Und  wussten  wir  wo  Jemand  traurig  liige, 

Wir  gaben  ihm  den  Wein. 

THE  RHEINGAU. 

The  wine  district  most  favoured  by  nature  is  the 
Eheingau.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ehine,  extending  about  twenty-five  miles,  i.e.  from 
Walluf  to  Lorch ;  and  is  about  eight  miles  in 
width.  The  whole  region  is  a  chain  of  hills,  which, 
extending  along  the  river,  produces  the  world-re- 
nowned Ehine  wine.  The  steep  hills  are  formed 
into  terraces,  one  above  the^other,  to  prevent  the 
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soil  giving  way.  On  smaller  hills  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  greater  part  of  the  grapes  grown  here 
are  EiesUng ;  besides  these,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  Oestreicher,  Kleinberger  and  Kleb-Eoth.  Orleans 
grapes  are  more  scarce ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
only  on  the  Eudesheim  hilL  The  Eiesling  wine  is, 
in  good  years,  considerably  better  than  Oestreicher, 
Kleinberger,  or  Kleb-Eoth.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  flavour,  aroma,  and  strength,  and  always  improves 
by  age. 

In  bad  years,  however,  the  Oestreicher,  &c.  are 
prcfeiTcd,  as  they  become  ripe  earher  than  Eiesling, 
and  consequently  yield  in  those  years  a  more  agree- 
able wine.  The  Orleans  grapes  cannot  be  cultivated 
in  cold  flat  soils,  as  they  require  much  warmth. 
They  are  generally  planted  on  warm  sunny  hills,  as 
for  example  on  the  Eudesheim-Berg ;  and,  even  there, 
in  cold  wet  years  they  do  not  thrive.  In  favourable 
seasons  they  yield  a  remarkably  fine  quaUty,  distin- 
guished by  body  and  flavour. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Eheingau  the  castle  of 
Johannisberg  stands  on  the  smnmit  of  the  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  vineyards,  producing  a  wine 
that  may  be  fearlessly  compared  with  any  in  the 
world.  The  late  Prince  Mettemich  received  this 
estate  as  a  present  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  annual  produce  is  from  320  to  400  aums,  but 
the  quantity  which  is  sold  by  wine-merchants  imder 
its  name  is  greatly  more.  The  price  of  the  genuine 
*  Schloss  Johannisberg.'  is  enormous.     The  charge  for 
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a  bottle  at  the  castle  is  about  20^.  But  the  previous 
remark,  that  the  quality  of  the  wines  produced  on 
every  hill  varies  considerably,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  on  the  very  hill  of  Johannisberg  they  have 
also  wine  which  can  be  had  at  about  4^.  per  bottle ! 

Everyone  may  purchase  the  Johannisberg  wine 
direct  from  the  cellar,  and  there  is  no  need  to  apply 
to  an  agent.  Many  German  wine-merchants  are 
agents  for  the  sale,  receiving  a  commission  of  10  per 
cent.  The  Cabinet  wines  were  formerly  sold  in 
bottle  only,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  prince  as  a 
guarantee  that  tliey  were  genuine.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, a  portion  is  sold  in  casks  by  auction. 

An  equally  high  reputation  is  enjoyed  by  the 
Steinberg,  which  is  situated  between  Hattenlieim  and 
Erbach.  This  magnificent  vineyard  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  monastery  of  Eberbach  ;  but  its 
present  proprietor  is  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  who  does 
his  utmost  to  uphold  its  character. 

The  Steinberg  produces  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  Johannisberg,  and  is  planted  exclusively  with 
Kiesling  grapes. 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  extensive  of  all  the 
hills  on  the  Rhine  is  the  Eiidesheimer  Berg.  It  is 
400  acres  in  extent,  and  is  covered  almost  to  the 
summit  with  vineyards.  As  it  is  very  precipitous,  it 
is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  terraces,  supported 
by  thick  walls.  Many  of  the  grapes  are  Orleans,  and 
the  wine  from  this  hill  is  in  great  repute. 

The    Eiidesheimer    Hinterhaus    is    also    much 
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esteemed ;  the  grapes  are  chiefly  Eiesling,  producing 
a  very  aromatic  mne.  The  vhieyards  are  divided 
among  numerous  proprietors,  who  can  generally 
afford  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

About  two  miles  farther  up  the  Rhine  is  the 
Geisenheimer  Eothenberg,  but  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sive, producing  a  wine  of  similar  quality  to  that 
grown  on  the  Kudesheimer  Berg.  The  soil  is  quite 
red,  and  hence  the  hill  derives  its  name. 

The  Marcobrunnen,  in  the  upper  Eheingau,  is  also 
a  wine  of  first  quality.  Its  principal  proprietor  is 
the  Count  of  Schonbom. 

Hochheimer  is  usually  considered  among  the  finest 
of  the  EhenisH  wines ;  the  Hochheimer  Dom  Dech- 
aney  is  especially  noted.  The  village  does  not  lie 
on  tlie  Ehine,  but  on  the  Maine ;  notwithstanding, 
its  produce  is  included  among  the  Ehenish  wines. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  English  name  of  '  Hock'  is 
derived  from  Hochheim. 

The  principal  wine  districts  in  the  Eheingau  are 
Eudesheim,  Geisenheim,  Winkel,  Mittelheim,  Oes- 
trich,  Hallgarten,  Hattenheim,  Erbach,  Eltville, 
Assmannshausen,  and  Lorch. 

These  places  produce  in  good  years  a  great  quan- 
tity, both  at  low  and  high  prices.  The  wine  pro- 
duced is  everywhere  white,  with  the  exception  of 
Assmannshausen  and  Ingelheim.  The  latter  place 
has  a  high  reputation  in  Germany  for  its  red  wines. 
As  the  quantity  is  not  very  great,  it  sometimes  rea- 
lises exceedingly  high  prices. 
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RHEIimESSEN. 

The  wines  of  Eheinhessen,  or  the  Palatinate,  grow 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine.  This  district  pro- 
duces twice  as  much  as  the  Eheingau,  but,  as  regards 
quality,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  Those  of 
Hesse,  which  grow  in  Nierstein,  Oppenheim,  Boden- 
heim,  Laubenheim,  and  on  the  Scharlachberg,  near 
Bingen,  are  classed  among  the  second  quality  of 
Ehenish  wines.  The  rest  are  considered  third  qua- 
hty ;  but  are,  nevertheless,  very  agreeable,  though 
deficient  in  body. 

BHENISH   BAVAEIA. 

A  large  quantity  of  wine — good,  but  not  first- 
class — is  grown  here.  The  Biesling  and  Traminer 
growths  are  very  excellent.  The  inferior  wines,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  often  an  earthy  taste.  The 
principal  wine  districts  are,  Deidesheim,  DUrkheim, 
Forst,  Wachenheim,  and  Ungstein. 

The  Stein,  or  Leisten  wines — the  former  generally 
kept  in  peculiar-shaped  bottles,  called  'Bocksbeutel' 
— are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  WUrzburg.  They 
are  well  known  for  their  body,  strength,  and  sweet- 
ness, but  possess  httle  flavour. 

MOSELLE   DISTRICT. 

The  wine  territories  on  the  Moselle,  properly 
speaking,  extend  only  fi:om  Coblentz  to  Treves  ;  but 
it  is  customary  also  to  include  amongst  them  a  few 
places  which  lie  above  Treves,  on  the  Saar,  under 
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the  designation  of  the  Saarwein  land.  The  soil  con- 
sists of  small  slate,  which,  with  the  vines,  is  not 
unfrequently  swept  away  by  heavy  rains. 

It  is  only  in  good  years — that  is  to  say,  hot  sum- 
mers and  warm  autumns — that  the  quality  is  fine. 

The  grapes  are  Kleinberger,  Eieslinge,  and  Kleb- 
roth.  The  Kleinberger  are  the  most  abundant  through- 
out the  whole  district.  In  Zeltingen  and  Brauneberg, 
EiesUnge  are  principally  grown.  The  Klebroth  pro- 
duces red  wines  at  Kersten,  and  on  the  lower  Moselle, 

Moselle  is  known  as  the  oldest  German  wine.  It 
is  quite  bright,  with  a  somewhat  greenish-yellow 
colour,  Uke  the  small  young  wines  in  Ehenish  Hesse 
— never  gold-coloured — with  a  certain  amoimt  of 
freshness ;  it  possesses  httle  fire,  and  is  even  cold  and 
very  dry.  It  has  a  light,  agreeable  flavour,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  a  cool  refreshing  summer  drink. 
Its  flavour  is  principally  developed  from  grapes 
which  have  not  been  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  cultivators  that  it  has  such  a 
green  appearance ;  for  the  vines  are  trained  too  high, 
and  sufficient  care  is  not  used  in  making  the  wine. 

Moselle  will  not  keep  longer  than  from  six  to  ten 
years,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  red.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  is  very  wholesome,  and  less  heat- 
ing than  any  other. 

As  the  Palatinate  wine  can  be  had  much  cheaper 
than  Moselle,  it  is  frequently  sold  under  the  name  of 
the  latter. 

On  both  sides,  from  Lorch  to  the  Ahr,  a  great 
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number  of  pleasant  wines  grow,  which  are,  neverthe- 
less, little  known  in  the  trade.  The  Ahr  may  be 
called  the  lower  boimdary  of  the  Ehine  growths. 

Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Austria,  produce  a  great 
quantity,  scarcely  known  beyond  their  localities. 

The  following  pretty  lines  describe  the  progress  of 
wine,  from  the  state  of  grape  till  it  has  gone  into  the 
bottle,  has  been  drunk,  and  is  at  length  exhaled  in 
the  fiunes  of  poetry : — 

Kreialauf  des  WeirCa, 

Ans  der  Traube  in  die  Tonne, 

Aus  der  Tonne  in  das  Fass, 
Aus  dem  Fasse  dann,  o*  Wonne, 

In  die  Flascbe  und  in's  Glas. 

Aus  dem  Glase  in  die  Kehle, 

Aus  der  Kehle  in  den  Schlund, 
Und  als  Blut  dann  in  die  Seele, 

Und  als  Wort  dann  in  den  Mund. 

Aus  dem  Worte  etwas  spater 

Formt  sich  ein  begeistemd  Lied, 
Das  durch  Wolken  in  den  Aether 

Hit  dem  Menschen  Jubel  ziebt. 

Und  im  nacbsten  Friihling  wieder 

Fallen  diese  Lieder  fein, 
Dann  als  Thau  auf  Reben  nieder, — 

Und  sie  werden  wieder  Wein  1 

SPARKLING   RHINE   AND   MOSELLE  WINES. 

Although  the  making  of  these  wines  is  still  of 
recent  date,  it  has  already  increased  considerably, 
and  is  gaining  more  and  more  attention  every  day. 
The  principal  places  for  their  manufacture  are  Hoch* 
heim,  Mayence,  Frankfort,  and  CJoblentz. 
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Most  of  them  are  made  from  Palatinate  wines,  as 
these  are  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
so-called  '  Sparkling  Moselle'  is  also  generally  made 
from  the  growths  of  the  same  district,  and  has  a 
peculiar  flavour,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  wines  of 
the  Moselle,  but  with  which  it  has  no  similarity,  being 
imparted  by  the  following  process.  In  a  shght  degree, 
it  is  not  disagreeable,  and  is  much  liked  by  ladies ; 
but  it  is  frequently  overdone  to  a  nauseous  extent : — 

The  small  flowers  of  the  elder-tree  are  careftilly 
plucked  from  the  stalks,  and  steeped  in  wine  for 
some  hours,  after  which  they  are  passed  through  a 
very  fine  strainer,  and  added  to  the  wine.  This 
decoction  improves  much  by  age. 

The  process  of  making  the  wine  sparkle,  and  all 
other  preparations,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  in 
use  with  champagne. 

Many  German  sparkling  wines  are  fraudulently 
sold  as  champagne,  under  the  assumed  names  of 
various  well-known  French  firms ;  and  for  this 
object,  the  brands  on  the  corks  and  cases,  and  the 
labels  on  the  bottles,  are  imitated  so  exactly,  that 
they  cannot  be  distinguished. 

A  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  German  wines 
in  England  may  be  traced  to  the  high  prices  at  which 
they  are  sold.  The  merchant  on  the  Ehine  usually 
charges  100  per  cent,  and  even  more,  on  the  price 
of  the  grower,  when  for  sale  in  England,  Eussia, 
&c. ;  and  as,  of  course,  the  English  merchant  must 
charge  his  profit,  it  thus  often  happens  that,  before 
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the  wine  reaches  the  consumer,  it  has  risen  enor- 
mously. The  proper  way  is  for  the  Enghsh  wine- 
merchant  to  purchase  direct  from  the  grower,  and 
thus  to  save  the  intermediate  profit;  but  he  must 
then  buy  not  less  than  a  stuck,  for  growers  have 
rarely  even  half  stUcks  for  sale. 

He  should  find  out  who  is  the  most  trustworthy 
broker  in  the  locahty,  get  him  to  send  samples,  and, 
when  he  has  decided  upon  what  he  wishes,  should 
transmit  the  amount ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  farmers  and 
proprietors  are  always  paid  as  soon  as  the  cask  is 
placed  on  the  buyer's  cart. 

Generally  it  may  be  arranged  with  the  broker  to 
have  the  stuck  racked  into  aums,  if  the  extra  ex- 
penses are  paid.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  purchase  in  this  way,  unless  there  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  broker's  com- 
mission is  iisually  2  per  cent,  besides  travelling  ex- 
penses, &C.  It  is  not  advisable  to  buy  very  yoiing 
wines,  as  these  generally  suffer  from  the  voyage,  and 
few  in  England  know  how  to  treat  them.  They 
should  be  at  least  two  years  old,  and  may  then  be  kept 
in  wood  for  a  year  longer,  provided  they  be  once,  at 
least,  drawn  from  the  lees  and  kept  filled  up.  The  most 
advantageous  time  to  purchase  is  after  the  vintage, 
for  there  are  then  many  who,  being  in  want  of  money, 
are  anxious  to  sell.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken 
as  a  uniform  rule,  that  the  wine  is  then  cheapest,  but 
it  occurs,  not  unfrequently,  that  a  vintage,  considered 
fine  at  first,  may  not  prove  so  in  the  end,  and  that 
prices  will  consequently  fall 
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Dealers  usually  keep  wines  in  casks  of  a  stuck  and 
half  stuck,  rack  them  frequently  oJOT  the  lees,  and 
fine  them,  so  as  to  make  them  ready  for  sale  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  a  small  cask  has  been  filled  from 
a  larger,  the  one  that  the  wine  has  been  drawn  from 
must  be  again  filled  up,  as  it  is  injurious  to  Ehenish 
wine  to  be  left  on  ullage.  If,  from  any  cause,  this 
cannot  be  avoided,  a  sulphur-match  should  be  burned 
in  the  empty  space,  which  will  be  a  protection  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  empty  casks  ought  to  be 
well  rinsed,  placed  in  a  fresh,  airy  store-room,  often 
examined,  and  occasionally  sulphured. 

In  bad  seasons,  the  wines  are  often  quite  imdrink- 
able,  on  accoimt  of  their  acid  taste;  and  it  is  then 
usual,  in  order,  in  some  degree,  to  counteract  this, 
to  put  chalk  into  the  cask,  and,  after  it  has  lain 
for  about  a  week,  the  wine  is  transferred  to  another 
.  cask.  To  impart  a  favourite  amber  colour,  a  httle 
sugar  is  biuned  till  it  becomes  brown,  when  a  glass 
full  is  put  into  an  aum,  and  the  whole  stirred  about. 
Sometimes  sherry,  madeira,  or  teneriffe  are  employed 
to  make  what  is  called '  old  brown  hock,'  formerly  in 
great  repute  in  tliis  coimtry,  but  now  replaced  by 
purer,  young  wines.  On  the  Ehine  itself  quite  new 
kinds  ai'c  preferred,  on  accoimt  of  the  richer  taste 
whicli  these  possess. 

Morchante  who  have  a  foreign  trade,  generally 
add  bmndy  in  order  to  give  more  strength,  but  even 
\h{^  HninlloHt  (juaiitity  injures  the  deUcate  flavour 
i>f  Uu>  Ki\)Wtii»  of  this  district.     Purchases  by  the 
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merchants  from  the  growers  or  farmers  axe  always 
in  stiick  (pieces),  which  are  everywhere  of  the  same 
gauge ;  but  in  Nassau  and  Hesse  the  stUck  fills  only 
7^  aums,  while  in  Frankfort,  where  the  aimis  are 
smaller,  it  fills  8  aums.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
according  to  the  usages  of  trade,  that  the  sales  are 
according  to  the  Frankfort  aum. 


Das  Gldschen. 

Ich  nehm'  mcin  Glaschen  in  die  Hand, 

Vive  la  Compagnia  I 
Und  iahr  damit  in*8  Unterland, 

Vive  la  Compagnia  ! 
Vive  la,  vive  la,  vive  la  va, 
Vive  la,  vive  la  hopsassa, 
Vive  la  Compagnia  ! 

Ich  nehm'  mein  Gliiachen  wieder  empor, 

Vive  la  Compagnia ! 
Und  halt^s  an's  recht  und  linke  Ohr, 

Vive  la  Compagnia! 
Vive  la,  vive  la,  vive  la  va, 
Vive  la,  vive  la  hopsassa, 
Vive  la  Compagnia  I 

Ich  setz*  mein  Glaschen  an  den  Mund, 
Vive  la  Compagnia ! 
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Und  trink'  es  axis  bis  auf  den  Grand, 

Vive  ]a  Compagnia  ! 
Vive  la,  vive  la,  Tive  la  va, 
Vive  la,  vive  la  hopeaasa, 
Vive  la  Compagnia  I 

Dem  Glascben  ist  sein  Hecht  gescheh'n, 

Vive  la  Compagnia  I 
Was  unten  ist,  muss  oben  steb'n, 

Vive  la  Compagnia ! 
Vive  la,  vive  la,  vive  la  va, 
Vive  la,  vive  la  bopsassa, 
Vive  la  Compagnia ! 

Das  Glascben  muss  nun  wanderen, 

Vive  la  Compagnia  I 
Von  cinem  Freund  zum  anderen, 

Vive  la  Compagnia  I 
Vive  la,  vive  la,  vive  la  va, 
Vive  la,  vive  la  bopsassa, 
Vive  la  Compagnia ! 

It  is  seen  by  the  table  of  consumption,  &c.,  that 
the  consumption,  and  the  per-centage  which  Khenish 
bore  to  all  other  kinds,  was  :  — 

In  1831,  comnimption    67,888  gallons  and  0*93  per  centage. 

In  1841,  „  66,242  „  087 

In  1861,  „  68,967  „  0-94 

In  1869,  „  126,408  „  1*72    „ 

In  1860,  „  222,726  „  3-3     „ 

In  1861,  „  346,647  „  320    „ 

In  1862,  „  316,440  „  3*22 

Li  reference  to  this  statement,  it  is  right  to  ob- 
serve that  it  does  not  give  a  correct  view  of  tlie 
actual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Ehenish,  for 
many  otlier  wines,  shipped  from  Eotterdam,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  designation  of  rhenish;  but,  in 
reality,  many  of  tliem  are  compounds,  and  mixtures, 
proimixHl  in  llolland,  similar  to  the  sherry  from 
Utuuburgh. 
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CHAPTEK  Xn. 

MARSALA. 

Marsala — Soil  aimOar  to  Xerez — Albarixa — ^Banro— Argil — Excellent 
Red  Wines — Mostly  sent  to  America — Consumption  fallen  off— 
Sometimes  called  Bronti — Great  care  of  the  Mnes — Strong  Wine 
wanted — Unsaleable  if  imported  Light — Remarks  about  Gauges 
— Wine  production  of  Sicily — Shipments  to  Cette  and  Marseilles 
— Consumption  and  Percentages  from  1831  to  1862. 

rpHE  town  of  Marsala,  whence  Marsala  wine  derives 
-L  its  name,  is  situated  on  the  promontory  of  Lily- 
bffium,  at  the  west  comer  of  Sicily ;  where  Garibaldi 
landed  on  his  memorable  expedition  in  May,  1860. 
The  vineyards  extend  along  the  coast,  east  and  west, 
for  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  about  twelve  miles 
inland. 

The  soil  is  very  similar  to  that  about  Xerez,  and 
the  best  wine  here,  ns  there,  is  grown  on  the  albariza 
soil,  or  on  a  union  of  the  albariza  and  barro  soils, 
and  on  the  barro  alone.  The  albariza  is  of  a  yellow 
white  colour,  and  chalky,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
Ume  and  argil,  with  oxide  ot  iron.  This  soil  is  very 
favourable  for  the  vine  in  all  countries,  but  espe- 
cially under  the  hot  climate  of  Sicily ;  for  it  is  an 
absorbent,  spongy  substance,  loose,  always  fresh  and 
open,  not  caking.     The   albariza,  with  the  barro, 
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forms  a  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  a  loamy,  red  earth 
and  gravel,  and,  though  not  quite  as  valuable  as 
the  former,  produces  excellent  wine. 

The  barro  is  sand  mixed  with  a  clayey  eartli  and 
gravel,  and  yields  a  lighter  quahty  than  the  others. 
The  arena  is  sand  on  which  the  vine  thrives  well, 
and  produces  abundantly,  but  of  a  thin  kind. 

The  bugeo  is  a  l^lackish  compound  of  clay,  vege- 
table earth  and  gravel,  and  is  usually  found  in  the 
valleys  and  low  grounds.  The  produce  is  also  very 
abundmit,  but  still,  inferior  to  the  arenas. 

There  are  also  red  wines  which  are  grown  in  the 
island,  and  are  shipped  largely  to  Italy  and  America, 
and  occasionally  to  England.  They  are  stout,  with 
strong  flavour,  and  might  be  of  advantage  in  giving 
body  and  flavour  to  many  wines  that  require  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  Marsala  wine  has  made 
such  slow  progress  in  England  ;  indeed,  it  has  retro- 
graded, whicli  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  effects  of  the 
vine  disease  upon  the  price. 

An  impression  prevails  that  it  is  grown  on  a  vol- 
canic soil,  and  has  a  sidphureous  flavour,  but  there 
is  no  sulphur  witliin  a  hundred  miles  of  the  places 
where  it  is  produced. 

The  late  enormous  rise  in  Marsala  drove  mer- 
chants to  seek  for  a  substitute  ;  which  was  found  in 
so-called  Sherries,  especially  in  Cape  (South  African), 
with  the  bounty  which  this  enjoyed  of  paying  only 
half  duty.  Another  reason  against  its  use,  well 
known  to  every  dealer,  is,  that  when  sold  mider  its 
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own  name  it  is  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  wines. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  Bronte,  from  the  name  of  an 
estate  presented  to  Lord  Nelson. 

Not  even  in  France  is  there  more  attention  paid  to 
the  vines  than  in  many  of  the  vineyards  in  the  district 
of  Marsala,  and  other  favourite  parts  inland,  where 
shippers  have  stores. 

While  the  sherry  houses  have  been  lately  again 
raising  their  prices,  and  many  at  the  same  time  de- 
teriorating the  quality,  the  Marsala  houses,  seeing  the 
necessity  of  reducing  their  prices  in  order  to  recover 
their  former  position,  have  acted  on  this  principle ; 
and  I  am  informed  that,  since  they  have  done  so,  the 
sales  have  greatly  increased.  Looking  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Sicily,  its  fine  chmate  and  its 
soil,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Xerez,  wine 
of  as  good  quality  might  fairly  be  expected. 

I  think  it  might  still  be  much  improved  by  a  change 
in  the  vines,  to  give  finer  flavour  and  vivacity,  even 
if  less  strong ;  but,  as  I  have  often  repeated,  wine- 
shippers  and  wine-merchants  seek  to  supply  the  kinds 
that  are  in  general  demand ;  and  the  demand  is  for  a 
stout  kind,  well-brandied,  in  order  to  blend  with  other 
wines,  or  to  sell  it  as  sherry.  Were  a  fine,  dehcate, 
slightly-brandied  quality  shipped,  it  would  probably 
be  objected  to  in  England. 

The  duty  on  Marsala  is  about  68  per  cent,  and  if, 
instead  of  25.  Gd.  per  gallon,  it  were  only  1^.,  the  per 
centage  would  still  be  about  25  per  cent,  on  the  cost. 
It  is  very  Ukely  that  at  least  20  per  cent    of  the 

X  2 
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Sicilian  wine  entered  03  consumed  or  paid  duty  upon, 
has  not  passed  through  an  English  wine-merchaiit  s 
hands,  as  many  casks  are  shipped  direct  to  private 
people.  This  arises  from  the  number  of  mihtary  and 
naval  men  who  have  been  stationed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  others  who  have  travelled  in  Italy  or 
Sicily,  and  become  acquainted  with  this  wine. 

Importei-s  are  likely  to  make  erroneous  calcula- 
tions of  the  cost  of  a  pipe  when  comparing  it  with 
sherry;  for  the  former  contains  only  93  gallons, 
while  the  latter  is  108  ;  so  that  if  a  pipe  of  Marsala 
costs  24/.  the  same  quantity  of  sherry  at  the  same 
price  per  butt  would  cost  only  20/.  13^.  The 
quantity  erf  wine  produced  in  Sicily  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  about  200,000  pipes ;  and  of  these  about  a 
fifth  part  is  suited  for  exportation.  I  have  it,  how- 
ever, from  excellent  experienced  authority,  that,  if 
the  demand  arose,  there  would  be  httle  difficulty  in 
making  double  the  present  quantity,  for  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  suited  to  the  vine. 

Vines  are  slow  of  growth,  and  old  habits  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  eradicated,  as  we  well  know  by  our  own 
agricultural  liistory. 

Considerable  shipments  are  made  to  Marseilles  and 
Cette,  where  it  is  used  for  assisting  in  making  up  the 
'  London  particular,' '  madeira,*  and  '  sherry,'  which 
grow  in  such  abimdance  in  the  cellars  of  those  towns. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  stores  of 
one  of  the  principal  houses  at  Marsala. 
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It  is  seen  by  the  Table  of  ccmsumptioii*  &c-  that 
the  ouisuiDptioD  azid  the  per  centage  which  Marsak 
hore  to  all  other  kinds  wa? :  — 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

ITALY. 

Its  Wines  disappointing — Climate  and  Soil  offer  high  expectations — 
Vino  d*  Asti  —  Monte  Puleiano  —  Extract  from  French  Wine 
Journal — Progress  in  Wine-making. 

VIEWING  the  geographical  position  of  Italy,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  mountainous  and  hilly  from 
north  to  south,  it  is  surprising  it  has  never  yet  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  producing  any  good  wine. 

Not  having  been  in  that  country,  I  cannot  express 
myself  with  the  same  confidence  as  of  others  in 
which  I  have  travelled ;  but,  after  having  tasted  the 
growths  from  various  localities,  I  must  say  I  have 
not  seen  one  that  is  fine.  The  vino  d'Asti  is  occa- 
sionally praised,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  least 
good  in  it 

The  Lachryma  Christi  is  coarse  in  taste  and  flavour. 
The  Monte  Puleiano  is  sweet,  but  not  to  be  compared 
to  a  Frontignan,  or  Eivesaltes. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  vines  are  grown, 
and  wine  made ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  better 
qualities  could  be  produced  in  any  part  of  Europe ; 
but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no  plant 
which  requires  such  incessant  care  as  the  vine,  and 
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no  operation  demanding  more  skill,  experience,  and 
patience  than  making  wine.  The  exercise  of  patience 
requires  the  combination  of  capital,  and  capital  seeks 
a  compensating  benefit. 

In  coimtries  where  wine  is  so  abundant  that  all 
may  drink  it,  little  money  value  is  attached  to  it, 
and  it  is  consequently  neglected ;  a  remark  which 
applies  to  every  wine-land,  where  there  is  not  an 
external  demand. 

In  other  coimtries  and  cities,  natives  and  foreigners 
have  established  themselves,  buying  from  the  growers, 
laying  in  stocks  to  mature,  to  seU  in  the  markets  of 
the  world ;  thus  remunerating  the  proprietors  and 
farmers  for  their  labour,  and  encouraging  production, 
rivalry,  and  improvement. 

The  only  way,  apparently,  to  account  for  tliis  not 
having  yet  been  done  in  Italy,  is  the  disordered  state 
of  the  country  until  a  very  late  period.  But  even 
already,  influential  Italians  are  directing  attention 
to  this  source  of  wealth,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat, 
in  a  few  years,  the  trade  in  Italian  wines  will  be 
important. 

Few  in  England,  even  wine-merchants,  have  any 
idea  of  the  anxious  and  constant  care  which  wines 
need  before  they  have  been  brought  to  the  mature 
state  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  shipped  to  us ; 
and,  unless  dealers  acquire  and  practise  that  care, 
they  must  import  at  much  higher  prices  than  others 
who  purchase  new  wine,  and  ripen  it  in  tlieir  own 
cellars.     It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  correctness  of 
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this  statement  if  I  translate  here  the  advice  in  a 
French  wine  journal,  warning  all  of  the  danger  of 
the  peculiarly  warm  winter  of  1862  : — 

But  it  is  the  cellar  which  demands  the  most  anxious 
and  inteUigent  cares,  and  the  operations  usual  in  March 
must  be  employed  in  February.  Thus,  the  racking  and 
fining  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  Vaults  and  cellars  should 
be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  sulphuric  acid  gas,  either  by  burning  matches  or  by 
dispersing  the  flour  of  sulphur,  to  destroy  the  fermenta- 
tive principles  in  the  air.  In  the  present  atmospheric  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  unpardonable  in  proprietors  or 
head  cellarmen,  to  intrust  to  their  men  the  examination  of 
the  casks,  hoops,  chimes,  and  especially  the  bungs. 

If  the  bung  frets,  it  shows  working  of  the  wine,  and  a 
hole  must  be  immediately  bored  by  its  side  to  let  the  enemy 
escape.  If  a  stave  sweats,  enlarge  the  hole,  and  stop  it  witfi 
a  fosset.  If  the  hoops  show  white  spots,  rub  them  off,  and 
inspect  them  every  day,  for  there  may  be  danger  of  their 
giving  way. 

So  much  for  the  exterior:  and  now  for  the  contents, 
which  is  certainly  not  less  important  and  urgent.  Instead 
of  filling  up  the  casks  once  a  week,  do  so  every  three 
days.  Examine  the  limpidity  of  the  wine  in  different 
depths  of  the  cask.  Hack  without  delay,  if  the  lowest  is 
full  of  lees.  Rack  into  well-sulphured  casks,  give  a  smart 
fining,  even  if  it  should  impoverish  the  wine.  A  weak 
wine  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  going  wrong. 

This,  as  well  as  much  more  which  might  be  added, 
shows  that  the  art  of  wine  making  is  not  so  very  easy 
as  is  generally  supposed ;  and  the  Italians,  who  desire 
to  gain  a  reputation,  would  do  well  to  get  some  in- 
telligent vine-growers  and  wine-makers,  and  cellar- 
men  from  France  and  Gennany. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GREECE. 

Bacchiui,  the  God  of  Wine — Pan — His  Conquests  by  Wine — ^Homer's 
description  of  a  celebrated  Wine — ^Ita  Potency — Polyphemus — 
Ulysses — The  Islands  of  the  Archipelago — Cyprus — Commanderi 
— Malmsey — Santorin — Smyrna — Tenedos — Currants. 

ABUNDANT  evidence  exists,  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  writings,  that  vinous  beverages  were 
known  to  nations  whose  very  existence  has  been  lost 
in  the  lapse  of  time.  It  does  not  therefore  surprise 
us  that  the  Greeks  should  have  placed  Bacchus,  the 
god  of  Wine,  and  of  wine-drinkers,  in  the  highest 
rank,  making  him  the  son  of  Jove  himself,  and  his 
most  especial  care,  after  the  death  of  Semele. 

Although  his  birth-place  is  not  stated,  we  learn 
that  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  vine-covered  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  They  generally  represented 
him  as  a  handsome,  effeminate  young  man,  possessing 
eternal  youth,  thus  denoting  the  pleasure  and  good 
effects  to  be  derived  from  the  moderate  use  of 
wine  ;  but  they  also  gave  the  reverse  of  this  picture, 
by  sometimes  painting  him  as  old  and  infirm,  to 
warn  his  followers  that  inordinate  indulgence  will 
reduce  us  to  weakness  and  decrepitude. 

Accompanied  by  Pan,  Silenus,  fauns,  and  satyrs. 
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he  extended  his  victories  over  the  human  race, 
making  some  of  the  greatest  monarchs  and  philoso- 
phers his  slaves.  His  crown  was  the  vine,  his 
thyrsus  the  wine-cup. 

The  greater  part  of  Greece  proper,  the  islands  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  Asiatic  and  European 
Turkey,  are  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine ;  and  the  Christian  population  bestows  incessant 
care  upon  it.  They  have  an  ancient  custom  in  many 
places  of  mixing  rosin,  chalk,  and  tar  with  their  new 
wine,  which  makes  it  very  unpalatable  to  those  not 
used  to  it.  In  the  Islands  of  Cyprus,  the  kind  known 
as  Commanderi  (evidently  derived  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades),  is  mixed  with  about  one-third  of  tar, 
which  is  said  to  impart  mellowness  and  softness, 
when  kept  for  some  years.  It  is  a  most  luscious 
wine.  Napoli  de  Malvasia,  in  Laconia,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, gives  its  name  to  the  malmsey,  once  much 
used  in  England,  and  known  to  all  as  connected  with 
the  death  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence.*  The  mode 
of  preparing  it  has  been  lost  there,  but  it  is  still 
made  in  the  Island  of  Tinos. 

The  small  Island  of  Santorin,  being  comparatively 
level,  and  of  volcanic  origin  (as,  indeed,  are  most  of 
the  islands),  is  almost  covered  by  vineyards,  and  pro- 
duces about  one- tenth  of  the  whole  quantity  made  in 
Greece.   In  ancient  times  some  of  the  most  celebrated 

*  It  is  related  that  the  Dake  was  sach  a  coDnoissenr  of  his  faTourite 
wine,  that  when  almost  drowned  he  raised  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  *  It 
)B  not  fair:  this  is  bad  Malmsey  ! ' 
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kinds  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna ;  and 
now  much  of  that  which  is  used  in  Constantinople  is 
said  to  be  growTi  in  the  Island  of  Tenedos  and  on 
the  contiguous  plains  of  Troy.  That  very  strong 
wines  were  made  in  Greece  and  Thracian  Ismarus, 
we  know;  for  Homer,  in  the  Ninth  Book  of  the 
Odyssey,  writes  of  Maron,  the  minister  of  Apollo  :  — 

He  fetched  me  gifts  of  varied  excellence ; 

Seven  talents  of  fine  gold ;  a  book  all  framed 

Of  massy  silver ;  but  his  gifl  most  famed 

Was  twelve  great  vessels,  filled  with  such  rich  wine, 

As  was  incorruptible  and  divine. 

He  kept  it  as  his  jewel,  which  none  knew 

But  he  himself,  his  wife,  and  he  that  drew. 

It  was  so  strong,  that  never  any  fill'd 

A  cup,  where  that  was  but  by  drops  instilled. 

And  drunk  it  off,  but  'twas  before  allay'd 

With  twenty  parts  in  water ;  yet  so  swayed 

The  spirit  of  that  little,  tliat  the  whole 

A  sacred  odour  breathed  about  the  bowl  ; 

Had  you  the  odour  smelt,  and  scent  it  cast, 

It  would  have  vexed  you  to  forbear  the  taste. 

But  then,  the  tast^  gain'd  too,  the  spirit  it  brouglit 

To  dare  things  high,  set  up  on  end  my  thought. 

George  ChapniaiCs  trans/ ationy  1001). 

We  further  learn  that,  through  its  potency,  the 
Cyclop  king,  Pol)rphemus,  not  only  lost  his  eye,  but 
that  Ulysses  and  his  companions  escaped  from  tlie 
doom  prepared  for  them. 

To  have  written  thus  of  wine  about  3,000  years 
ago,  proves  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  must  have 
been  well  understood,  even  at  that  remote  period. 

At  present,  the  Greeks  find  a  ready  market  for 
their  crude  wines  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey,  but  they 
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are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  with  England.  They  have  made 
rapid  strides  in  commercial  enterprise,  and  Greek 
merchants  are  now  to  be  found  throughout  the 
world.  Not  only  individuals,  but  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment have  been  directing  their  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  wines.  Young  Greeks  have 
been  sent  to  Burgundy,  Champagne,  &c.  to  be  in- 
structed in  wine-making,  and  Frenchmen  have  been 
brought  to  Greece  for  the  same  purpose.  Several 
wine  companies  have  also  been  formed. 

Is  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  some  of 
the  finest  grapes  (the  sultanas,  for  instance)  are 
devoid  of  stones,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
great  age  of  the  vines.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  but 
the  explanation  dubious ;  and,  as  such  grapes  do 
not  appear  to  exist  elsewhere,  they  are  probably  of 
some  peculiar  species. 

Underground  cellars  are  not  known  in  Greece, 
which  of  course  mihtates  against  the  preservation  of 
her  wines. 

I  have  not  had  much  opportunity  of  tasting  the 
different  qualities,  but  enough  to  form  a  decided  opi- 
nion that  many  possess  body  and  flavour  which  only 
require  time,  capital,  and  skill  to  make  them  severe 
competitors  with  the  growths  of  other  countries. 

There  is  also  a  very  large  trade  in  currants,  which 
might  be  made  to  produce  a  tenfold  quantity  of  wine, 
should  it  become  more  profitable  to  apply  the 
currant  grapes  to  that  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HUNGARY. 

lines  on  the  Vintage— Great  Varieties — 'Imperial'  Tokay — Eno- 
neouB  Ideas — Peculiar  Properties — Natural  Phosphor. 

Dithyramhus  in  Vvidemia  Horna. 

Gaudeamus  igitur, 

Hungari  dum  sumus ! 
Nam  dant  vinum  copiosum 
Jam  in  uvis  gloriosum, 

AlmuB  sol  et  humus. 

CeelitUB  vindemia 

Tollit  Yinitores : 
*  Vinum  vetus  ebibemus ; 
Homo  locum  prseparemus,^ 

Clamant  potatores. 

SemiuBti  clauaimus 

Spatium  aestatis ; 
Sed  autumnua  restaurabit 
Debiles,  et  Bacchus  dabit 

Novam  vim  prostratis. 

Gaudoamus  igitur, 

Hungari  dum  sumus ! 
Vino  patrio  et  more, 
Jubilontcs  uno  ore 

Ctctera  sunt  fumus. 

Fr.  Hunak,  Dr. 

ALL  aca)unts  concui*  iu  describing  Hungaiy  as  very 
fertile,  with  hills  and  mountains,  on  the  slopes  of 
which  the  vines  attain  the  greatest  perfection. 
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The  estimated  quantity  is  about  360,000,000 
gallons,  which,  of  course,  rests  on  supposition  ;  but, 
even  were  it  correct,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sup- 
ply might  soon  be  much  increased,  with  improved 
quality.  The  delay  and  expense  of  bringing  wines 
from  Hungary  are  serious  drawbacks,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  relative  position  of  Pesth,  &c. 
and  the  nearest  shipping  ports,  Hamburg  or  Bremen. 
By  Trieste  the  expense  is  less,  but  there  is  a  very 
long  sea  voyage. 

In  some  cellars  there  are  said  to  be  immense 
stocks  of  old  wine  remaining,  because  the  demand 
from  abroad  is  so  small ;  but,  although  property  is 
not  subdivided  as  in  France,  this  holding  of  stocks 
for  years,  with  Uttle  or  no  demand,  is  not  easily 
comprehended. 

In  other  great  wine-growing  countries,  the  pro- 
ducers are  generally  anxious  to  get  their  casks  empty 
for  the  new  vintage,  even  the  first  year;  and  few 
have  the  capital,  with  the  skill  and  patience  efcential 
for  the  preservation  of  natural  wines. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  give  the  names  of  the 
places  in  which  the  various  kinds  are  grown,  but 
they  are  stated  to  be  upwards  of  600. 

When  Himgary  is  alluded  to,  '  imperial  Tokay '  is 
usually  associated  with  it,  and  the  idea  prevails  that 
this  is  a  wine  of  transcendently  high  quaUty;  but 
a  Uttle  practical  experience  would  disabuse  those 
who  have  this  impression.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  coarse,   sweet,   and   disagreeable,  yet  possessing 
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qualities  which  cause  it  to  be  sought  for  by  certain 
classes. 

The  following  description  has  been  given  to 
me  by  one  weU  acquainted  with  the  produce  of 
Hungary: — 

The  district  which  produces  this  wine,  and  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  principal  town  of  Tokay,  extends  over  an 
area  of  24  English  square  miles.  Prince  Metternich  never 
owned  one  foot  of  ground  either  in  Tokay  or  anywhere  in 
Hungary.  According  to  the  law  of  Hungary,  in  force  up 
to  1848,  no  foreigner  could  hold  land  (and  in  that  respect 
Austrians  were  considered  aliens)  unless  by  obtaining  the 
indigerutt^  or  naturalisation,  by  special  act  of  parliament. 
Now,  that  great  diplomatist  never  asked  for  this  privilege, 
never  was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  Hungarian  nobility, 
and  thus  never  had  any  property  in  Hungary.  Neither  has 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  any  property  in  Tokay ;  though, 
as  king  of  Hungary,  of  course,  all  the  crown  lands  belong 
to  the  successor  of  St.  Stephen,  and  thus  he  owns  two  vine- 
yards in  Tokay.  But,  as  with  all  crown  lands,  these  two 
vineyards  are  among  the  worst  managed  in  that  district, 
and  the  wine  they  produce  is  very  indifferent.  The  boast- 
ful title  ^  Imperial '  has  misled  people  ;  that  is  all. 

Although  the  law  of  entail  (or,  as  our  corpus  juris  calls 
it,  avicitas)  was  the  law  of  the  land  up  to  1848,  there  is 
no  land  in  Hungary  more  democratically  parcelled  out  in 
small  plots  than  the  vine  district  of  Tokay.  Most  mag- 
iiattw  make  it  a  point  to  acquire  some  property  in  Tokay, 
partly  from  a  desire  to  have  the  (so-called)  Imperial  Tokay 
they  want  for  their  own  use  from  their  own  vineyards,  but 
especially  to  have  a  pretext  for  repairing  thither  with  their 
families  during  the  vintage — a  season  of  festivities  and 
general  rejoicings.  Many  a  noble  proprietor  spends  on 
these  balls,  fetes,  &c.  ten  times  the  value  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  vintage. 
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The  average  yearly  produce  of  all  kinds  of  Tokay  wine 
(dry  Tokay)  is  not  less  than  1,500,000  gallons  in  round 
numbers,  and  that  of  Imperial  (sweet)  Tokay  not  less  than 
50,000  gallons. 

The  scarcity  of  this  last  description,  and  the  consequent 
high  price,  arise  from  the  multiplicity  of  proprietors  who 
are  consumers  of  their  own  produce;  so  that  little  is 
left  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce,  and  for  that 
little  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  great  demand  for 
medical  purposes ;  it  being  well  known  that  the  wines  of 
Tokay,  the  dry  as  well  as  the  sweet,  hold  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  natural  phosphor  than  any  other  wine  prescribed 
as  a  restorative  for  debilitated  persons.  In  this  light 
must  Tokay  be  viewed  to  be  appreciated.  As  a  vin  de 
luxe  it  will  never  be  popular  in  England. 

But  the  grey-headed  rou&  on  the  Continent  will  have 
it,  and  would  swallow  it  were  it  as  bitter  as  wormwood. 
This  may  account  for  the  raptures  of  some  poets  about  it, 
and  may  also  explain  its  popularity  at  a  certain  period  at 
Court  here. 

From  another  source  I  learn  that — 

Hungary  is  said  to  produce  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
wines  in  Europe,  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  had  the 
felicity  to  meet  with  them.  Those  which  are  found  in 
ordinary  use  are  detestable. 

The  vineyards  of  Hungary  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  peasants,  who  attend  much  more  to  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  their  produce :  hence  the  wine  com- 
monly used  in  Himgary,  generally  a  white  wine  faintly 
coloured  from  the  mixture  of  grapes  of  every  kind,  is  to  a 
foreigner,  and  especially  to  an  Englishman,  who  sets  a  value 
upon  port,  sherry,  and  madeira,  altogether  imdrinkable. 
The  country,  however,  round  the  town  of  Tokay  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  vintage.  It  extends  over  a  space  of  about 
twenty  English  miles.  The  grapes  are  permitted  to  remain 
until  they  become  sweet ;  they  are  then  gathered  carefully 
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one  by  one,  and  collected  in  a  cask,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  pierced  with  holes,  to  let  that  portion  of  the  juice  escape 
which  will  run  from  them  without  any  pressure,  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  Tokay  Essence,  is  very  highly  prized. 
To  the  expressed  liquor  is  added  an  equal  qiiantity  of  other 
very  fine  wine ;  and  the  compound  being  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours,  thoroughly  to  amalgamate,  it  is 
then  strained.  The  juice  thus  obtained  becomes  the  well- 
known  wine  of  Tokay,  which  seUs  at  Vienna  at  the  rate 
of  12L  a  dozen ;  and  even  at  that  price  is  difficult  to  be 
obtained. 

The  Meneses  wine  is  by  some  judges  said  to  be  equal 
to  Tokay.  The  secondary  wines  are  iEdenburg,  Busth, 
St.  Gyorgy,  and  Ofen. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CBIMEA. 

Prinee   WoroMoVe  VineyardB  —  Highlj-cultiyated    Massandia  — 
Aidanil — Aloapka — Fme,  puie  Wines — Memorandum  of  Tasting. 

ON  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  there  are 
three  valuable  properties  belonging  to  Prince 
Woronzow.  It  is  well  known  that  his  father, 
the  late  Prince,  devoted  much  care  and  money  in 
procuring  the  finest  vines,  and  the  most  experienced 
cultivators  and  cellarmen,  from  Prance,  Spain,  and 
Germany.  The  wine  produced  on  his  estates  of 
Massandra,  Aidanil  and  Aloupka,  both  red  and 
white,  is  of  very  high  quality  and  bouquet,  but  so 
dehcate  that  it  requires  to  be  tasted  in  the  open  air 
in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

I  believe  that  no  spirit  is  added  to  those  Crimean 
wines ;  and  that  they  are  kept  in  the  wood  until  quite 
mature. 

The  average  annual  produce  is  stated  to  be  about 
5,000  gallons  of  red,  and  the  same  of  white.  I 
cannot  learn  the  estimate  for  other  vineyards,  nor 
have  I  tasted  others  that  I  could  rely  upon  as  being 
genuine. 

T  2 
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The  foUowing  is  my  memorandum  of  tasting :  — 

1st  Massandra,   white,    1857;    light,   soft,   fine,   high 

flavour. 
2nd.  Aidanil,  white,  1857;   fuller  than  the  first;  very 

fine  wine,  great  flavour. 
3rd.  Massandra,   white,   1856 ;  exceedingly   fine,   high 

flavour. 
4th.  Aloupka,  white,  1856 ;  very  perfect. 
5th.  Aidanil,   white,    1856;   a  little  sweet,   very  fine, 

delicate,  high  flavour. 
6th.  Aloupka,  red,    1858 ;   great  body  in   comparison 

with  the  white ;  fine  flavour,  as  between  Bur- 
gundy and  Claret. 
7th.  Aloupka,  red,  1856 ;  full  body,  flavour,  but  taste . 

and  flavour  as  if  a  blend. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

MADEIHA. 

Madeira  Tliirty  Years  ago — ^Now  greatly  Changed  —  Importation 
Trifling — Replaced  by  Sherry — Imitations  from  all  Quarters — 
High  Prices — ^Replanting  necessary — Consumption  and  Percentage 
from  1831  to  1862. 

THE  following  account  of  this  island  was  furnished 
to  me  about  thirty  years  ago  by  a  friend  who 
had  long  resided  in  it :  — 

Madeira,  from  its  geographical  situation  (long. 
16  W.,  lat  32  N.),  the  genial  heat  of  its  cUmate, 
and  the  regularity  of  its  seasons,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing not  only  all  European,  but  mostly  all  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Wine,  however,  being  its  staple 
article  of  production  and  exportation,  of  which  it  pro- 
duces a  great  variety,  of  most  deUcious  flavour  and 
the  finest  quahties,  deserves  a  more  minute  description. 

When  the  Portuguese  discovered  Madeira  they 
found  it  entirely  covered  with  wood  (madeira  is 
the  Portuguese  word  for  wood).  They  selected 
a  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  at  Funchal 
Bay,  for  the  capital  of  the  colony,  than  which 
a  more  deUghtful  spot  could  not  have  been 
chosen;  and  having  set  fire  to  the  woods  (as  the 
speediest  mode  of  clearing  the  land),  it  is  said  they 
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continued  to  bum  for  several  years.  This  having, 
of  course,  denuded  that  side  of  the  island  of  wood, 
they  found,  after  planting  the  vines,  there  was  no 
natural  support  for  them,  and  they  adopted  the 
metliod  of  training  them  on  a  framework  of  canes, 
raised  from  3  to  6  feet  from  the  ground  —  a  method 
which  prevails  at  the  present  day.  On  the  north 
side,  on  the  contrary,  the  woods  still  remain,  and  the 
vines  are  trained  on  the  trees,  and  form  a  delightful 
shade  from  the  simmier  heats. 

From  the  mountainous  surface  of  the  island,  and 
the  periodical  rains  that  fall  so  abimdantly,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  a  vast  quantity  of  the  soil 
would  be  washed  away,  were  precautions  not  taken 
to  retain  it.  These  consist  principally  in  the  erection 
of  stone  waUs,  built  across  the  front  of  the  mount- 
ains, above  each  other  at  convenient  distances,  which 
keep  in  the  earth  as  it  is  washed  down  by  the  rains, 
or  is  tumbled  down  in  masses,  which  alwajrs  happens 
more  or  less  during  the  wet  season. 

This  earth  is  a  composition  of  a  soft  rock  (Pedra 
MoUa),  which  never  becomes  a  fine  mould,  but  is 
generally  in  a  crumbly  state,  like  small  coal.  In 
this  the  vines  are  planted,  and  there  they  flourish 
best ;  as,  from  the  loose  nature  of  the  earth,  the 
moisture  gets  more  readily  at  the  roots,  and  the 
sun's  rays  dart  with  more  immediate  effect  into  it. 
The  training,  trimming,  and  pruning  of  the  vines 
occupy  the  husbandman  from  the  time  they  begin 
to  expand  their  luxuriant  foliage  till  the  fermenta- 
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tion  of  the  grape;  they  are  then  left  to  come  to 
maturity,  sooner  or  later,  as  the  weather  may  be 
more  or  less  favourable.  Various  are  the  appear- 
ances of  the  vineyard  during  the  year ;  in  the  rainy 
season,  being  cleared  of  foliage,  and  the  cane  frame- 
work blanched  by  the  rain,  wind,  and  sun,  the  whole 
face  of  the  mountains,  occupied  by  vineyards,  looks 
as  if  covered  with  a  vast  net.  This  is  the  appear- 
ance presented  from  the  beginning  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  vines  begin  to  bud, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  put  out  the  luxuriant  foUage 
that  makes  these  same  bleak  moimtains  exhibit,  as 
far  up  as  the  vine  will  grow,  a  thick  mass  of  that 
beautiful  green  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  vine. 

Next  come  the  flowering  months.  May  and  June, 
when  it  is  a  treat  to  walk  through  the  vineyards ; 
the  delightful  scent  of  the  flower,  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  mignonette,  as  indeed  it  does  also  in 
appearance,  makes  you  fiancy  yourself  in  a  flower- 
garden.  The  great  fear  of  injury  to  the  vines  is  in 
June,  when  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  such 
a  degree  of  cold — it  is  even  called  frost — dining  the 
nights  of  that  month,  as  suffices  to  cause  a  complete 
bhght ;  but  this  rarely  happens.  When  it  does  not, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  grapes  come  to  maturity 
is  astonishing.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  vegetation 
in  this  island  is  wonderful ;  a  piece  of  land  may  be 
ploughed,  sown  with  wheat,  and  reaped  in  three 
months. 

The  vintage  commences  in  the  south  towards  the 
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end  of  July,  and  from  three  to  four  weeks  later  in 
the  north.  Now,  the  presses  and  casks  are  put  in  a 
state  of  preparation — the  latter  ought  to  be  well 
cleaned  and  seasoned.  The  mode  of  expressing  the 
juice  is  just  that  mentioned  in  Scripture, '  treading 
the  winepress.'  Boys  and  girk  (after  the  press  has 
been  filled  with  grapes)  are  put  into  it ;  then  hands 
and  feet  go  to  work,  to  express  as  much  juice  as 
possible  ;  after  which  a  rude  press  finishes  this  stage 
of  the  process. 

As  the  juice  runs  out  it  is  received  into  casks, 
and,  if  left  to  the  farmer  to  prepare  for  exporta- 
tion, undergoes  the  process  of  fermentation  on  the 
spot  where  it  is  made.  If  not,  it  is  sent  from 
the  vineyard  to  the  merchant's  stores  in  the  state 
it  issues  from  the  press;  only,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  received  in  small  casks  called  barrils,  or  into 
goat-skins,  and  thus  brought  down  from  the  hills — 
the  barrils  being  slung  across  mules,  the  goat-skins 
laid  on  men's  shoulders — ^to  be  deposited  in  the 
stores  of  the  purchasers.  This  is  called  buying  wine 
in  '  mosto' — that  is,  immediately  from  the  press ;  the 
other,  made  when  the  farmer  has  prepared  the  wine, 
is  called  buying  in  *  limpo,'  or  in  a  clear  state. 

After  the  new  wine  has  been  put  into  the  casks  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  treated,  half  a  gallon  of 
brandy  is  poured  into  each  pipe,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  quiet,  with  a  few  fig-leaves  laid  over  the  bung- 
hole,  and  the  bung  placed  lightly  over  these.  Then 
begins  the  fermentation  ;  and,  if  all  goes  on  well,  the 
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wine,  after  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  has  become 
much  clearer.  If  it  remains  so,  after  three  or  four 
days  more,  they  prepare  another  set  of  pipes,  well 
cleaned,  put  into  each  another  half-gallon  of  brandy, 
and  rack  all  the  clear  wine  into  fresh  casks. 

These  are  allowed  to  remain  imdisturbed  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  by  which  time  the  wine  will  have 
become  still  clearer.  Frequently  one  or  more  casks 
continue  tiurbid,  pouring  out  like  a  syrup,  when  it 
is  called  *acra  doce.'  When  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  rack  it  into  a  clean  pipe,  making  it  pass 
from  the  cock  to  the  bucket,  through  a  whisk,  so 
as  to  divide  the  particles  thoroughly.  The  whole 
ought  to  be  now  sufficiently  clear,  and,  after  another 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  ready  for  another  racking 
— that  is,  provided  fermentation  has  ceased. 

The  wine  is  then  racked  a  second  time,  fined,  and 
another  gallon  of  brandy  added  to  each.  In  ten  days 
it  ought  to  be  bright,  and  fit  to  be  put  into  the  larger 
butts,  where  it  remains  to  ripen,  till  sold,  when  it 
is  drawn  off  into  pipes,  hogsheads,  or  quarters,  and, 
with  another  gallon  of  brandy  for  each  pipe,  is  ready 
for  exportation. 

The  madeira  in  common  use  is  made  from  both 
a  white  and  black  grape  of  a  small  size,  generally 
mixed  together,  either  at  the  time  of  pressing  or 
treating;  two  or  three  rackings  or  finings  being 
sufficient  to  take  off  all  the  dark  colour. 

The  wines  called  Sercial,  Boal,  and  Malmsey 
are  delicious.      The  first  two  are  very  dry,  the 
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last  is  remarkably  sweet ;  all  three  are  made  fix^m 
a  white  grape,  rather  dear  and  scarce,  very  little 
being  grown.  The  island  is  capable  of  growing 
25,000  to  30,000  pipes  annually,  about  10,000  to 
15,000  of  which  may  be  exported ;  the  remainder 
being  drunk  or  converted  into  brandy,  very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  are  now  made  on 
the  island.  By  a  law  of  the  last  Cortes,  all  foreign 
brandy  was  prohibited,  and  thus  the  growers  were 
thrown  upon  the  resources  of  the  island. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  measure  were  two- 
fold : — 1st,  they  saved  their  specie  which  was  paid  for 
foreign  brandy,  and,  what  was  much  more  important, 
all  the  low  green  acid  grapes,  in  place  of  being 
mixed  with  Madeira  wine,  were  made  into  brandy 
of  very  good  quality.  The  wines  exported  for  the 
last  ten  years  are  so  superior  to  those  of  the  pre- 
vious twenty,  that  the  improvement  in  quality  can 
only  be  accoimted  for  as  the  effect  of  this  wise 
regulation. 

The  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 
island  is  rather  singular.  The  latter  cultivates  the 
ground,  and  is  at  all  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
produce  to  maturity ;  the  half  of  which  he  takes, 
and  the  landlord  the  other.  Tenants  are  rarely  put 
off  the  estates,  if  they  can  manage,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  neighbours,  which  they  generally  do, 
to  build  a  wall  to  keep  in  the  soU.  They  cannot  be 
turned  off  till  the  landlord  has  paid  them  for  the 
wall  the  value  put  upon  it  by  two  sworn  appraisers. 
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This,  however,  not  one  in  fifty  of  the  landlords  is 
able  to  do,  as  they  all  live  up  to  their  incomes,  and 
are  generally  in  debt. 

Almost  all  landed  property  is  entailed,  and  is 
called  '  morgado  property  ;'  it  cannot  be  sold  with- 
out the  consent  of  aU  the  heirs  ;  even  the  guardians 
of  infants  who  may  possibly  be  heirs,  however  re- 
mote, must  consent.  This  is  productive  of  many 
lawsuits,  which  are  multiplied  by  the  fondness  of 
the  Portuguese  for  litigation  ;  it  is  often  a  boast 
amongst  them  that  they  will  leave  their  *  demandas* 
(lawsuits)  as  a  bequest  to  their  children.  Three- 
fourths  of  their  suits  are  carried  to  Lisbon  by  appeal, 
and  for  final  decision. 

Madeira  is  a  gem  in  the  Portuguese  crown ;  and 
a  sparkling  and  valuable  jewel  it  is,  not  only  for 
its  beauty,  but  for  its  valuable  produce  and  healthy 
climate.  No  one  that  has  ever  visited  it  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  produce ;  and  were  its  revenues 
fairly  collected  and  accounted  for  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  would  form  a  large  item  in  the  resources  of 
Portugal.  The  seasons  are  remarkably  regular,  and 
it  is  never  visited  by  those  awful  hurricanes  so 
common  and  so  destructive  in  tropical  climates.  Its 
healthiness  is  proved  by  the  recovery  of  many  who 
have  resorted  to  it  as  a  last  resource  in  consumptions 
and  similar  complaints. 
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This  account  of  Madeira  and  its  wines  was  given 
to  me,  as  I  have  ahready  remarked,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  island  was  truly  *  the  gem  of 
the  ocean;'  but  'tempora  mutantur'  maybe  now 
applied,  for  its  wines  are  as  of  things  gone  by. 

I  think  it  was  in  Madeira,  in  1851  or  1852,  that 
the  vine  disease  first  showed  itself,  and  there  it  has 
worked  with  the  most  destructive  efiect. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  average  yearly 
consiunption  has  been  312  pipes,  and  its  propor- 
tionate consiunption  to  all  kinds  about  0*35  per 
cent. ;  whereas,  from  1804  to  1828,  there  were 
annually  about  3,500  pipes  paid  duty  upon,  and  the 
percentage  to  the  whole  was  about  5.  It  should, 
however,  be  added,  that  the  use  of  Madeira  had 
been  diminishing  for  more  than  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  oidium.  The  demand  for  some  time 
had  much  exceeded  its  power  of  producing  the  fine 
quality,  which  is  grown  only  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  the  northern  part  was  brought  into  re- 
quisition. Madeira  wine  thus  fell  in  repute,  and 
sherry  usurped  its  place. 

When  madeira  is  originally  fine,  and  kept  till 
quite  ripe,  there  is  a  soft  fullness,  with  a  deUcious, 
pungent,  deUcate  high  flavour  that  surpasses  every 
other  kind,  and  compared  to  which  even  the  best 
sherry  is  tasteless  and  flavourless. 

The  price  is  now,  of  course,  very  high,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  any  very  good. 

In  the  northern  and  other  parts  of  the  island 
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many  of  the  vines  have  been  rooted  out  and  re- 
placed by  the  sugar-cane  grain,  &c.,  but  they  have 
been  replanted  in  the  south  ;  so  that,  from  the  new 
and  the  old  plants,  a  small  supply  may  be  looked  for. 
Time,  however,  is  demanded  for  the  new  plants,  as 
the  vine  requires  to  be  at  least  six  years  old  before 
it  yields  good  grapes  for  wine. 

In  the  meantime,  all  sorts  of  compoimds,  under 
the  name  of  Madeira,  are  shipped  from  the  island  ; 
while  Cette,  Marseilles,  &c.,  likewise  fiimish  their 
quota,  in  handsome  '  Madeira '  casks. 

It  is  seen  by  the  Table  of  Consumption,  &c.,  that 
the  consumption  and  the  percentage  which  Madeira 
bore  to  all  other  kinds  was, 

In  1831,  ooxummption  209,127  gallons  and  3*56  percentage. 

In  1841,  „  107,701  „  1-68 

In  1861,  „  71,02d  „  1-14 

In  1859,  „  29,566  „  0*41           „ 

In  1860,  „  28,242  „  0-39 

In  1861,  „  28,749  „  0-27 

In  1862,  „  31,906  „  0'32 
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CHAPTEE  XVm. 

TENERIPFE,  VIDONIA,  CANABY,   ETC. 

Teneiiffe^  one  of  the  five  Camay  Islande — ^Mdonia,  from  the  Vidogne 
Grape — Teneriffe  much  used  Forty  Years  ago— Canary  Sack  — 
Not  denoting  Dryness— Vine  Disease. 

rE  Canaries  consist  of  five  islands  opposite  the 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Teneriffe  and  Canary 
are  the  most  important ;  and  it  is  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many  that  there  was  a  large  trade  in 
Teneriffe,  more  usually  called  Vidonia,  owing  to  the 
principal  grape  being  the  Vidogne. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  quantities  of 
these  wines,  imder  the  name  of  Canary  Sack,  were 
brought  to  this  country  even  three  himdred  years 
ago;  and,  as  there  is  sometimes  allusion  to  *  sack  with 
sugar,'  and  even  to  *  sacke  sweete,'  and  the  same  is 
applied  to  '  Malaga  sack '  and  *  Sherris  sack,'  it  is 
evident  that  the  word  '  sack '  cannot  be  understood 
to  have  denoted  sec  (dry).  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  our  forefathers,  like  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  seem  to  have  had  very  coarse  tastes,  and 
could  drink  no  wine  without  such  admixtures  as  to 
make  it  a  compound,  and  not  a  wine. 

The  very  name  of  Teneriffe  or  Vidonia  is  now 
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almost  forgotten,  and  instead  of  a  yearly  consumption 
of  150,000  gallons,  not  the  tenth  part  is  consumed. 
The  oidium  attacked  the  Canary  Islands'  vines  as 
severely  as  those  of  Madeira,  and  the  sufferings 
have  been  consequently  great  in  both  places. 

Like  Madeira,  which  it  resembles,  though  fitr  fix)m 
possessing  its  flavour  or  body,  Teneriffe  participated 
in  the  diminished  demand  when  George  IV.  gave  his 
royal  preference  to  sherry.  Both  of  these  wines 
had  been  going  out  of  fashion  long  before  the  vine 
disease  came  upon  them,  as  if  to  obliterate  them 
for  ever. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  islands  have  suffered  pecu- 
liarly, owing  to  the  great  age  of  the  vines,  which 
rendered  them  less  able  to  withstand  the  disease. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


CAPE SOUTH  AFRICAN. 


Bounties  on  Cape — Complaints  of  Cape  Merchants — Huskisson — 
Poulett  Thomson — South  African — Fatal  Day  for  Cape — Unfair 
Competition — Constantia — Colonial  Interests  overpower  the  Go- 
vemment — Indulgence  granted  to  Cape — Frauds  with  Drawback 
claimed — Consumption  and  Percentage  from  183 1  to  1882. 

IN  1812,  the  rate  of  duty  on  Cape  was  9/,  the 
same  as  on  port  and  sherry;  on  French  wine, 
13/6;  on  Ehenish,  11/3.  In  1813,  French  was 
19/8 ;  others  remaining  the  same,  except  Cape,  which 
was  reduced  from  9/  to  3/. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  restoration  of 
our  dear  friends  the  Bourbons,  and  the  expulsion 
for  ever  (!)  from  France  of  the  family  of  Napoleon, 
we  lowered  the  rate  on  French  wine  to  13/9. 

In  1825,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reduction  of 
French  to  7/3,  and  all  others  to  4/10,  the  Cape 
merchants  were  exceedingly  indignant  that  Cape 
was  made  2/5  instead  of  1/9,  as  they  declared  it 
ought  to  be,  to  stand  in  the  same  relative  position  as 
before ;  but  fortunately  our  finance  ministers  were 
then  Huskisson  and  Poulett  Thomson,  and  not  Ni- 
cholas Vansittart,  Goulbum,  Herries,  and  Courtnay, 
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who,  himself,  likened  his  miud  to  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper. 

In  1831,  when  French  wines  were  placed  on  an 
equality  with  others,  at  5/6  per  gallon,  Cape  was 
still  favoured  by  being  charged  the  half  rate,  2/9  ; 
and  again,  in  1840,  when  5  per  cent,  was  added  to 
all  Customs'  rates,  others  were  5/9,  and  Cape  was 
2/11. 

I  remember  well,  when  I  was  a  boy,  hearing  the 
words  '  Cape  wine '  often  mentioned,  with  much  praise 
bestowed  on  Vansittart  for  his  wisdom  in  supporting 
our  own  colony,  and  not  giving  away  our  money  to 
foreigners ;  but  although  encouragement  was  offered 
to  Germans  from  the  Ehine,  and  to  others,  to  settle 
there  and  enrich  themselves  by  making  Cape  wine 
agreeable  to  British  tastes,  the  attempt  has  proved 
unsuccessful.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  anyone  courageous  enough  to  place  a  bottle 
on  his  table. 

Soon  after  the  reduction  in  1815,  from  9/  to 
3/,  the  annual  consumption  became  about  440,000 
gallons ;  in  1825,  it  was  670,639  gallons  ;  in  1835, 
522,941  ;  in  1845,  '357,953  ;  m  1851,  234,672  ;  in 
1859,  785,926  ;  and  in  1862,  182,282  gallons.  For 
some  years  previous  to  1859,  the  word  *  Cape '  was 
discarded,  and,  being  replaced  by  the  euphonious 
'  South  African,'  the  perseverance  of  some  enterpris- 
ing firms  succeeded  in  making  many  believe  in  the 
discovery  of  a  wine  hitherto  unknown. 

The  29th  of  February,  1860,  was  a  fatal  day  for 
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Cape,  when  the  edict  went  forth  that  it  was  to  pay 
the  same  rate  as  every  other  kind. 

Two  or  three  times  I  have  tasted  Constantia 
remarkably  fine,  but  only  a  few  pipes  are  produced. 
Occasionally  there  have  been  shipments  of  the 
general  kind,  both  red  and  white,  tolerably  good ; 
but  the  falling-off  during  the  last  two  years  proves 
that  Capes  were  imported  solely  on  account  of  the 
differential  rate  in  their  favour.  This  protection 
was  not  only  unjust,  but  was  contrary  to  the  law, 
as  I  more  than  once  stated,  and  (presumptuous 
as  it  may  appear  for  me  to  say  so)  explained  to 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  for  the  circumstances  had  evidently 
been  entirely  forgotten. 

When  Mr.  Eobinson  reduced  the  duties  in  1825, 
he  acceded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Cape  merchants 
to  extend  for  still  three  years  the  protection  which 
they  had  enjoyed  since  1813 ;  but  when  the  time 
had  expired,  no  alteration  was  made.  The  low  rate 
on  Cape  continued  till  1831,  when  French  and  others 
were  to  be  equalised  by  diminishing  the  former  by 
1/9,  and  adding  8d.  to  the  latter,  making  both  5/6. 
Cape  was  to  have  been  included,  but  the  colonial 
interests  were  then  powerful,  and  actively  coopera- 
tive, and  the  three  or  four  Cape-wine  firms  in  par- 
ticular left  no  stone  unturned;  while  no  one  troubled 
himself  in  the  matter  against  their  interest. 

Many  a  discussion  I  hstened  to  on  this  question  in 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons;  for  the  West  India,  the 
Eaat  India,  the  timber,  the  corn-growing,  and  other 
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trades,  felt  that,  if  protection  was  taken  from  Cape, 
it  would  probably  soon  be  taken  from  them;  and 
they  consequently  xmited  in  a  strong  phalanx  to 
overwhelm  Poulett  Thomson.  He  then  had  really 
no  assistance,  for  no  one  else  had  studied  the 
question ;  but  he  made  an  admirable  fight.  Seeing 
him  so  greatly  overmatched  by  numbers,  without 
assistance,  I  took  the  liberty  to  write  to  him,  giving 
him  some  practical  information,  and  facts. 

He  expressed  himself  much  obliged,  and  re- 
quested me  to  call,  which  I  did ;  and  I  remember 
his  remark  when  leaving  his  room, — *Well,  I  am 
glad  you  think  I  have  fought  them  well ;  but  you 
see  it  is  useless,  and  we  must  give  in.' 

The  BUI  for  equalisation  passed,  granting  Cape  the 
continuance  of  half  duty  for  five  years  longer ;  but 
when  this  period  had  elapsed,  all  about  the  matter 
was  forgotten,  and,  instead  of  five,  it  retained  the 
privilege  for  thirty  years. 

While  it  paid  only  half  duty  there  was  no  fairACSS 
of  competition,  because  it  was  used  solely  to  mix 
with  other  kinds,  the  mixture  being  sold  as  sherry, 
&c.,  which  respectable  houses  would  not  do  ;  indeed, 
many  refused  to  allow  a  gallon  of  Cape  to  enter 
their  cellars,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

It  was  also  mixed  with  sherry,  &c.,  that  was  to  be 
exported,  and  the  duty  of  5/9  per  gallon  claimed 
as  drawback,  and  received ;  while  probably  2/11 
had  been  paid  on  two  thirds  of  the  quantity. 

z  2 
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It  is  seen  by  the  following  statement  that  the 
consumption  and  the  percentage  which  Cape  bore 
to  all  other  kinds  was : — 

In  1831,  consuinption  539,584  gaUoiiB  and  8*48  per  centa^. 


In  1841, 
In  1851, 
In  1859, 
In  1860, 
In  1861, 
In  1862, 


441,238 
234,672 
785*926 
427,698 
340,082 
182.282 


710 
3-74 
10-84 
5*81 
3*16 
1*86 
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CHAPTER  XX 

AUSTRALIA. 

Its  Wine  generally  Bad — ^Vines  sent  to  Adelaide— Better  to  apply 
her  Capital  and  Labour  to  her  natural  Productions — ^Vineyards  at 
Beechworth  and  Albuiy — ^Newspaper  Extracts. 

rpHE  first  Australian  wine  I  ever  tasted  was  shown 
JL  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Porter,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  was  very  bad.  Since 
that  time  I  have  tasted  it  frequently,  but  only  once 
have  I  found  it  so  good  as  to  dispose  one  to  take  a 
second  glass.  With  this  single  exception,  it  has 
been  poor,  flavourless,  and  thin.  The  exception  was 
a  six-dozen  case  of  white  and  of  red,  sent  as  a 
present  to  a  gentleman  who  has  large  property  near 
Melbourne.  Both  of  these  were  good,  clean-flavoured 
qualities;  but  not  better  than  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured in  Germany  and  France. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  Australia  is  not  well  adapted, 
either  by  soil  or  climate,  for  growing  wine,  and  this 
opinion  seems  confirmed  by  the  unsuccessful  efibrts 
of  many  years. 

So  long  ago  as  1835  I  sent  many  hundreds  of 
vines  to  Adelaide,  by  desire  of  a  very  intelligent 
wine  merchant ;  but  no  good  came  of  it     Even  if 
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soil  and  climate  were  favourable,  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  thinly  peopled  land  must  prevent  the  cultivation 
and  making  of  fine  qualities.  It  is  almost  literally- 
true  that  the  vine  requires  daily  manual  labour 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  in  old  countries,  with  a 
large  population  and  low  wages. 

AustraHa  must  wait  many  years  before  she  is  in 
such  a  position  ;  and  she  will,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  cultivating  her  great 
natural  resources,  and  exchanging  these  for  the 
wines  of  Europe.  Being  one  of  our  colonies,  her 
produce  was  charged  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cape ; 
but,  even  with  such  assistance,  the  importations  of 
wine  never  rose  above  two  or  three  himdred  pipes  a 
year. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  the  following  re- 
marks by  the  correspondent  of  The  Times^  dated 
Melbourne,  April  20,  1863.  They  confirm  the 
opinion  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  httle  progress 
in  wine-making  in  Austraha.  The  1/.  per  gallon 
which  Mr.  Zimmermann  gets  at  his  vineyard  is  2/. 
per  dozen ;  and  this  appears  to  be  without  bottles, 
corks,  &c. : — 

*  At  BeecLworth  and  in  all  the  surrounding  country  ex- 
tending to  Aibury,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  finest  vine- 
yards abound.  By  far  the  most  successful  wine-makers 
are  Germans.  A  Mr.  Zimmermann,  at  Beechworth,  has  a 
well-managed  vineyard  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter  in  extent. 
Upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  wine  and  fruit  from  this 
small  bit  of  ground,  he,   his   wife,  and   a  very   nearly 
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grown-up  son  live  comfortably.  He  gets  ll.  a,  gallon  on 
the  spot  for  all  the  wine  he  can  make,  and  for  the  table  he 
obtained  this  year,  from  200  three-year-old  vines,  the 
enormous  quantity  of  l,6001bs.  of  the  finest  grapes.  But 
the  vineyard  is  cultivated  like  a  trim  garden,  and  is  so 
much  his  pet  that  he  sleeps  in  it.  Like  his  namesake  of 
the  Treatise,  Mr.  Zimmermann  seems  to  have  a  taste  for 
solitude,  and  he  passes  his  nights  (until  his  crop  is 
in)  concealed  in  a  little  tent,  in  the  midst  of  his  vines, 
with  a  gun  by  his  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  system  of 
strings  connected  with  bells,  so  that  when  larcenous 
Chinamen  venture  into  his  ground  the  bells  ring,  and  the 
owner  is  aroused  against  his  invaders.  Mr.  Zimmermann 
is  merely  one  of  many  German  cultivators  in  this  part  who 
are  doing  equally  well.  The  statistical  returns  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  for  the  Albury  .district  (which,  as  well 
as  Beechworth,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Murray 
Biver)  give,  besides  wheat,  hay,  maize,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  &c,  60,8401bs.  of  tobacco,  and  40,360  gallons  of 
wine. 

I  find  in  a  Sydney  newspaper  the  following  very 

interesting  and  instructive    information   upon    the 

production  of  wine  in  Australia.     Notwithstanding 

the  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  the  growth  is 

increasing,  and   that  wine-making   may  become   a 

profitable  investment,  the  facts  do  not    appear  to 

justify  the  hope  : — 

Australian  Wine. — The  production  of  wine  now  coil- 
stitutes  so  important  a  branch  of  colonial  industry,  that 
the  annual  vintages  are  looked  forward  to  with  con- 
siderable interest.  Every  year  shows  a  marked  increase  in 
the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  in  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  vineyards,  although,  owing  to  the 
precariousness  of  the  crops,  that  increase  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity 
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produced.  The  vintage  of  1863  has  been  by  no  means  a 
prosperous  one.  The  actual  quantity  of  wine  produced  is 
not  perhaps  much  less  than  that  of  previous  seasons,  but 
it  is  considerably  less  as  compared  with  the  acreage  of 
vines  in  bearing,  many  of  the  growers  having,  for  some 
time  past,  been  extending  their  operations.  The  accounts 
received,  generally  express  disappointment  at  the  results 
of  the  gathering.  In  the  Hunter  River  district,  where 
the  greater  portion  of  wines  are  produced,  the  continuance 
of  dry  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  was 
very  propitious,  and  promise  was  given  of  an  unusually 
abundant  crop  ;  but  just  before  the  ripening  of  the  grapes 
heavy  rains  set  in,  accompanied  with  violent  hail  storms, 
causing  great  damage,  and  interrupting  the  gathering— the 
rains  continuing  during  the  vintage.  In  other  districts 
the  want  of  rain  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  checked 
the  growth  of  the  vines.  Altogether  it  would  appear  that 
fully  a  third  of  the  crop  has  perished.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  Paterson  district  the  produce  has  not  exceeded  two 
hundred  gallons  to  the  acre.  Other  circumstances  besides 
the  weather  have  operated  to  frustrate  the  expectations  of 
plentiful  crops,  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  de- 
predations of  flying  foxes,  parrots,  and  other  birds. 

At  the  Camden  Park  Vineyards,  belonging  to  Sir  W.  and 
Mr.  J.  Macarthur,  the  dry  weather  favoured  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  grapes,  but  a  considerable  loss  was 
sustained  by  the  depredations  of  birds,  and  only  between 
two  and  three  thousand  gallons  of  wine  were  made. 
Three  years  ago  a  succession  of  devastating  floods  swept 
over  the  Camden  Park  Vineyards,  completely  destroy- 
ing the  vines,  and  though  they  have  been  extensively 
replanted,  they  have  not  yet  been  restored  to  their  con- 
dition prior  to  those  disasters.  Messrs.  Wyndham,  the 
largest  growers  in  the  colony,  have  made  about  14,000 
gallons  from  their  vineyards  at  Dalwood,  on  the  Hunter, 
which  are  above  sixty  acres  in  extent;  of  these  about 
thirty-five  are  in  bearing.     They  have  also  made  nearly 
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5,000  gallons  at  Bukkulla,  in  the  Gwydir  district,  after 
losing  about  a  thousand  gallons  through  the  unseasonable 
rains.  The  yield  at  Cawarra  Vineyards,  on  the  Upper 
Paterson,  belonging  to  Dr.  Lindemann,  has  been  about  an 
average.  The  long-continued  drought,  which  ruined  other 
crops,  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  vines,  and  the  abundance  and  fine  quality  of  the 
grapes  augured  a  splendid  vintage,  it  being  expected  that, 
from  some  parts  of  the  vineyard,  a  thousand  gallons  would 
be  obtained  to  the  acre.  Heavy  rains  set  in,  however, 
just  before  the  grapes  ripened,  and  a  further  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  the  depredations  of  parrots,  who  visited  the 
vineyards  in  immense  swarms,  destroying  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fruit.  Dr.  Lindemann  has  made  about  6,000 
gallons,  rather  more  than  half  of  what  he  expected.  His 
vineyards  are  about  twenty  acres  in  extent. 

Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Park,  of  Lewinsbrook,  on  the  AUyn, 
a  branch  of  the  Paterson,  made  about  4,000  gallons,  but 
unfortunately  a  fire  broke  out  soon  after  the  vintage, 
and  the  whole  was  destroyed.  At  Orindinna,  on  the 
Paterson,  Mr.  Glennie  made  about  1,500  gallons  from 
sixteen  acres.  Mr.  A.  Windeyer's  vineyards,  at  Kinross, 
near  Raymond  Terrace,  comprising  about  fifteen  acres, 
yielded  3,000  gallons,  considerable  losses  having  been 
sustained  by  the  rains  and  birds.  At  the  Kaludah  Vine- 
yard, near  Lochinvar,  on  the  Hunter,  the  prospects 
in  December  were  very  good,  but  a  hailstorm  in  the 
middle  of  that  month  did  considerable  damage,  and 
although  this  vineyard  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  others 
in  the  district,  the  loss  from  that  and  subsequent 
rains  was  at  least  2,000  gallons.  The  produce  is  nearly 
6,000  gallons,  which  is  a  little  in  excess  of  last  year, 
and  is  considered  a  fair  average  as  to  quantity,  but 
it  is  doubted  whether  the  quality  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  last  year's  wines.  Mr.  Carmichael  has  made  about 
4,000  gallons  of  wine,  from  ten  acres  of  vines  at  Porphyry, 
near  Raymond  Terrace.     At  Irrawang,  Mr.  C.  Linz  has 
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made  950  gallons,  from  eight  acres.     At  Mulgoa,  near 
Penrith,  Mr.  Edward   Cox  has  made  about  a  thousand 
gallons  from  ten  acres.   This  is  only  about  half  an  average, 
the  vines  having  suflFered  considerably  for  want  of  moisture 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  grapes  being 
small,  and  not  abundant.     In  the  Albury  district,  the  vines 
to  some  extent  suffered  from  the  rains,  but  the  vintage  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  whole  a  successful  one.     It  is  satis- 
factory to  notice  the  steady  advance  which  our  wines  have 
made  in  public  estimation,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  dispUicing  foreign  importations.     The   Australian 
wines  are  now  supplied  at  all  the  hotels,  clubs,  and  other 
places  of  resort,  and  also  at  public  and  private   dinner 
tables.     They  have  become  generally  popular  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  influence  of 
custom  and  deeply-rooted  prejudices.      The  demand  is 
certainly  increasing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  pro- 
duction.    This  year's  vintage  will  be  far  from  supplying  a 
twelvemonth's  consumption;  and  it  is  not  imlikely  that  its 
partial  failure  may,  by  making  the  article  comparatively 
scarce,  enhance  its  value. 

Already  the  price  of  colonial  wines  is  complained  of  as 
being  too  high,  and  as  tending  to  check  consumption 
amongst  the  classes  by  whom  they  ought  especially  to  be 
drunk.  It  may  seem  siu*prising  that  the  growers  gene- 
rally do  not  largely  extend  their  operations,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  The  reason 
is  probably  the  large,  and  for  a  long  time  unremunera- 
tive,  outlay  it  would  involve,  as  the  vines  do  not  yield  till 
the  third  year  after  planting ;  besides  which,  experience 
proves  the  vine  crop  to  be  an  extremely  precarious  one. 
It  is  one  indication  of  the  supply  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  demand,  that  although  wine  does  not  attain  maturity 
under  three  years,  there  is  now  none  for  sale  older  than 
1861.  Some  wines  find  their  way  to  the  Sydney  market 
under  foreign  titles,  having  imdergone  some  *  improve- 
ment '  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  their  flavour  to  that 
of  the  wines  they  are  intended  to  represent.     It  is  quite 
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possible  that  the  wines  of  this  colony  may  be  made  to 
resemble  certain  European  vintages;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  should  be  the  better  appreciated^  for  hav- 
ing undergone  that  sophistication.  The  wide  popularity 
of  the  Camden,  Cawarra,  and  Dalwood  wines  proves  the 
existence  of  a  relish  for  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape ;  and 
so  highly  are  they  esteemed,  that  with  colonial  wine- 
drinkers  the  names  of  those  vineyards  are  a  greater  re- 
commendation than  the  most  pretentious  French  title. 
However  well  meant  may  be  the  intentions  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  *  improve '  our  wines,  there  are  significant 
indications  that  their  services  are  not  much  appreciated. 
On  July  1,  next,  the  Sale  of  Colonial  Wines  Encourage- 
ment Bill  will  come  into  operation,  and  any  person  will 
then  be  able  to  sell  a  single  bottle  of  coloniul  wine — not, 
however,  to  be  drunk  on  his  premises;  but  it  appears 
likely  that  the  scarcity  and  consequent  high  prices  will 
prevent  that  advantage  being  taken  of  the  Act  which  its 
authors  expected  and  promised  for  it. 

The  following  extract  from   a  South  Australian 

paper  gives    a  more  flattering  description   of  the 

production  in  that  part  of  the  great  continent.     It 

is,  however,  very  evident  that  the  person  who  has 

written  it  knows   very  little  of  the  subject  he  is 

writing  about,  or  of  the   capabiUties  of  the  wine 

countries  of  Europe : — 

South  Australian  Wines. — It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  past  that  large  quantities  of  the  wines  produced 
here  were  being  shipped  to  Victoria,  and  were  taking  a 
high  position  in  the  Melbourne  market ;  but,  except  to 
a  few  persons  interested  in  the  trade,  it  was  not  known 
that  the  business  had  assumed  such  large  dimensions.  It 
had  been  supposed  by  many  that  our  produce  hitherto  has 
not  been  much  greater  than  was  necessary  for  our  own 
consumption ;  and  yet  it  appears  from  an  article  in  tho 
Argus  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  Australian  wines 
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imported  by  our  neighbours  comes  from  this  colony.     The 
taste  for  these  wines  is  growing,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  a  market 
in  Melbourne  for  as  much  as  we  can  send  them.     The 
writer  says  :  —  'In  New  South  Wales  they  produce  so  little, 
or  else  are  so  fond  of  what  they  have  got,  that  but  little 
finds  its  way  into  this  market.     Not  so  with  South  Aus- 
tralia, whose  wines  come  here  in  large  quantities,  and  are 
in  deserved  high  favour.    Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Farrington, 
who  perhaps  stand  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  wine  trade 
in  Victoria,  give  an  estimate  of  the  relative  demand  for 
colonial   wines,  taking   the   lowest   as    1,  as   follows: — 
'South  Australian.   White :  Erlana,  4 ;  Verdeilho,  5 ;  Pedro 
Ximenes,    1 ;    Malvasia,     2 ;    Muscatella,   3 ;    Hock,    1  ; 
Riesling,  3.     Red:  Hermitage,  6;  Richebourg,    3;  Con- 
stantia,  2.'     Our  best  wines  are  placed  much  higher  by 
these  experienced  merchants,  and  are  in  larger  demand 
than  those  of  either  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria,  and  we 
hope  our  wine-growers  will  do  their  best  to  maintain  the 
good  character  which  they  have  already  obtained.    So  high 
is  the  value  of  colonial  wines  in  Victoria,  that  unscrupulous 
persons  are  actually  buying  up   low-priced  and  inferior 
German  wines,  and,  by  a  kind  of  doctoring  which  they 
know  how  to  perform,  are  working  them  up  into  a  sem- 
blance of  Australian  wine.     This  is  a  fact  much  to  be 
regretted,  because  the  character  of  our  pure  and  nutritious 
wines  will  in  all  probability  suflFer  if  inferior  stuflF,  charged 
with  drugs  and  fortified  with  strong  spirit,  is  put  into  the 
market  and  sold  as  colonial  wine. 

According  to  the  Argus,  South  Australian  wines  realise 
in  Melbourne  from  20s.  to  258.  a  dozen,  in  addition  to 
the  duty  of  Sa.  a  gallon  which  they  must  pay.  This  is  a 
fair  price,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  highly  remunerative 
to  the  producer.  Of  course  it  is  the  better  class  of  wines 
which  obtain  this  price.  Others,  we  are  told,  are  often 
invoiced  in  the  wood  at  28.  6d.  a  gallon  without  the  duty. 
We  question  this  latter  statement.  A  very  small  portion, 
we  should  think,  at  this  price  ever  leaves  the  colony  of 
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South  Australia,  It  must  be  wine  which,  from  its  inferior 
quality,  is  utterly  unsalable  here,  and  which  the  people 
in  this  land  would  hardly  accept  as  a  gift.  The  humblest 
harvest  wines  would  bring  a  better  price  than  this. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  wretched  stuff  has  been 
made  in  South  Australia.  In  the  case  of  many  persons 
the  manufacture  has  been  tentative  and  experimental,  and 
much  good  fruit  has  been  converted  into  bad  wine  ;  this 
is  the  price  which  has  been  paid  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
winemaking.  It  is  possible  that  the  results  of  some  of 
these  experiments  may  have  foimd  their  way  to  Melbourne 
at  28.  6d  a  gallon ;  but  we  think  we  may  very  confidently 
assert  that  no  samples  which  would  be  drunk  here  would  be 
exported  at  such  a  price. 

The  most  mischievous  restriction  to  the  sale  of  South 
Australian  wine  in  the  Melbourne  market  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  Customs'  duty  of  38.  a  gallon.  We  hope 
the  Conference  may  have  agreed  upon  some  scheme  which 
will  admit  colonial  productions  to  all  the  colonies  free  of 
duty.  From  the  high  character  which  our  wines  have 
taken,  and  which,  from  the  enlarged  experience  of  our 
vignerons,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain, there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  command  the 
Melbourne  market  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  have  been  assured  on  good  authority  that  certain 
qualities  of  South  Australian  wines  would,  if  supplied 
regularly  and  in  suflScient  quantities,  very  fairly  compete 
with  those  of  European  production.  It  is  something,  in 
drinking  wine,  to  know  that  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be 
— the  pure  juice  of  the  grape ;  and  we  believe  that,  with 
respect  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  wine  produced  in  this 
colony,  this  confidence  is  warranted.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  if,  for  the  sake  of  assimilating  them  either  in  strength 
or  taste  to  the  wines  of  Europe,  our  wine-makers  were  to 
resort  to  fortifying  or  doctoring  their  productioiiB.  They 
have  a  character  of  their  own  by  which  their  ?alue  will  be 
tested  and  determined.  It  would  be  as  absurd  for  the 
manufacturers  of  French  claret  by  a  kind  of  doctoring  to 
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work  that  deliciouH  wine  into  a  bad  imitation  of  old  Port, 
as  for  our  vignerons  to  destroy  the  distinctive  character  of 
South  Australian  wines,  to  adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  heavy-bodied  produc- 
tions of  Spain  and  Portugal.     That  the  lighter  wines  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  taste  of  the  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  we  have  but  little  doubt.     Indeed,  the  heavy 
brandied  wines  of  the  south-west  of  Europe  have  become 
popular  in  England   only  in   late  years.     Every  person 
acquainted  with  the  social  life  and  habits  of  the  wine- 
drinking  people  of  Great  Britain,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  must  know  that  the  wines  of 
France  were  chiefly  used.    When  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
his  Budget  to  the  English  House  of  Commons — the  chief 
point  in  which  was  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  French 
wines — he  gave  several  interesting  and  conclusive  illustra- 
tions of  this  fact ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  taste  for 
full-bodied  wines  was  a  modem  and  an  acquired  taste. 
And  the  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of 
French  wines  to  the  English  market  proves  that  the  saga- 
cious Chancellor  was  right. 

Now  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  South 
Australia  we  can  produce  wines  in  all  respects  equal,  and 
in  some  respects  superior,  to  those  of  France.  Let  our 
first-class  vignerons  have  faith  in  the  wines  they  make 
pure  and  simple,  and  carefully  eschew  all  tampering  with 
them,  and  doctoring  them,  and  let  them  sell  them  at  as 
moderate  a  price  as  they  can  afford  until  the  taste  for  them 
be  firmly  established,  when  they  will  become  a  necessity, 
and  then  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  able  to  command 
highly  remimerative  prices.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  will  become  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  South  Australian  produce.  Taking 
the  colony  throughout,  there  is  no  description  of  grapes 
which  cannot  be  grown,  and  with  all  the  advantages  we 
possess  we  cannot  fail  to  become  a  large  wine-produciug 
colony. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

AMEEICA — CALIFORNIA. 

Longfellow's  Song  in  praise  of  Catawba — ^Different  Opinion — ^Hotel 
Charges  before  the  time  of  Greenbacks — Cock-tail — Bi*andy  Smash 
— Carolina — Scuppemong — California — Good  Wines — ^Angelico — 
Aliso— Large  Production — G^erman  Vine-Growers, 

THE  following  beautiful  lines  by  Longfellow,  in 
praise  of  Catawba,  make  me  somewhat  timid  in 
expressing  opinions  so  very  different  from  his  ;  nor 
would  I  have  ventured  to  do  so  on  my  own  limited 
knowledge,  had  they  not  been  confirmed  by  others. 
The  greatest  respect,  however,  is  due  to  such  a  man 
and  writer,  even  on  the  subject  of  wine ;  and  I, 
therefore,  call  attention  to  the  poet's  remark  about 
that  which  is  '  shipped  o'er  the  reeling  Atlantic' 

Catawba  Wine, 

This  song  of  wine 

Is  a  song  of  the  yine, 
To  be  sung  by  the  glowing  embers 

Of  wayside  inns, 

When  the  rain  begins 
To  darken  the  drear  Novembers. 

It  is  not  a  song 
Of  the  Scnppemong 
From  warm  Carolinian  valleys, 
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Nor  the  Isabel 
And  the  Muscadel 
That  bask  in  our  garden  alleys : 

Nor  the  red  Mustang, 

Whose  clusters  hang 
O'er  the  waves  of  the  Colorado, 

And  the  fiery  flood 

Of  whose  purple  blood 
Has  a  dash  of  Spanish  brayado. 

For  the  richest  and  best 

Is  the  wine  of  the  West, 
That  grows  by  the  Beautiful  River ; 

Whose  sweet  perfume 

Fills  all  the  room 
With  a  benison  on  the  giver. 

And  as  hollow  trees 

Are  the  haunts  of  bees 
For  ever  going  and  coming, 

So  this  crystal  hive 

Is  all  alive 
With  a  swarming  and  buzzing  and  humming. 

Very  good  in  its  way 

Is  the  Verzenay, 
Or  the  Sillery  soft  and  creamy ; 

But  Catawba  wine 

Has  a  taste  more  divine. 
More  dulcet,  delicious,  and  dreamy. 

There  grows  no  vine 

By  the  haimted  Rhine, 
By  Danube  or  Guadalquivir, 

Nor  an  island  or  cape, 

That  bears  such  a  grape 
As  grows  by  the  Beautiful  River. 

Drugged  is  their  juice 
For  foreign  use. 
When  shipped  o'er  the  reeling  Atlantic, 
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To  rack  our  bniius 
With  the  fever  j^aiiiH 
That  have  driven  the  Old  World  frantic. 

To  the  sewers  and  sinks 

With  all  such  drinks, 
And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer  ; 

For  a  poison  malign 

Is  such  Borgia  wine, 
Or  at  best  but  a  Devil's  Elixir. 

Wliile  pure  as  a  spring 

Is  the  wine  I  sing. 
And  to  praise  it,  one  needs  but  name  it  ; 

For  Catawba  wine 

Has  need  of  no  sign. 
No  tavern  bush  to  proclaim  it. 

And  this  song  of  the  vine, 

This  greeting  of  mine, 
The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 

To  the  Queen  of  the  West, 

In  her  garlands  dressed. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River. 

It  is  with  much  difiidence  that  I  write  upon  the 
wines  of  the  United  States,  for  I  am  conscious  of 
my  ignorance  about  them.  The  American  wine 
best  known  by  name  in  this  country  is  the  Catawba 
(Longworth's)  just  mentioned,  which  reminds  me  of 
the  sparkhng  Vouvraye  made  near  Tours,  but  is  not 
so  good.  I  have  heard  it  compared  to  champagne, 
but  the  comparison  ought  to  be  made  with  a  veiy 
coarse,  common  kind  of  champa-:ne. 

Ahnost  every  important  wine  merchant  has  (or 
liad)  an  agent  in  the  (United)  States,  wliich  was  an 
excellent  market.  Even  before  the  hitroduction  of 
green-back  currency,  and  tlie  increased  taring  the 

A  A 
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prices  charged  at  hotels  were  very  high.  By  refe- 
rence to  the  bill  of  fare  of  Astor  House,  New  York, 
ill  183G,  I  see  that  no  sherry  was  less  than  8/,  and 
some  12/  a  bottle.  But  madeira  seems  to  have  been 
the  favourite,  for  it  begins  at  8/,  and  ascends  to  12/, 
16/,  20/,  24/,  28/,  40/.  The  24/  per  bottle  is 
called  '  Smith  &  Huggins'  (Dyker's  white  top), 
bottled  1800,  in  St.  Eustatia.'  The  40/  is  '  Gov. 
Kirby's  original  bottles,  00.' 

The  most  important  vineyards  are  those  of  Ohio, 
Missouri,   and   Indiana.      Wine    is    also    made    in 
Western  Virginia,  the  State  of  New  York,  Pensyl- 
vania,  and  Mar}dand.     But  the  most  celebrated  is  in 
Cinciimati,  where  there  are  large  vineyards,  espe- 
cially those  belonging   to   Messi-s.    Longwortli    and 
Zimmerniann,  who  have  gained  a  high  reputation 
for  their  sparkhng  Catawba,  about  which  I   have 
expressed    my    own    opinion.      In   the    Northern 
and    North   Western    States,   wines  of    all   kinds, 
generally    in     imitation    of    favourite     European, 
are    made ;    but    all    have   a    peculiar — what    we 
should  call  an   American — flavour  and  taste ;   and 
the  Ameriauis  themselves   appear   to   prefer  those 
wliich  are  imported. 

A  drmk  in  great  demand  consists  of  Isabella 
and  sweet  Catawba,  mixed  with  sugar  and  spirits 
and  poured  upon  pounded  ice,  and  sold  at  the 
'  bars '  of  hotels  and  taverns.  These  are  some- 
what aristocratic  luxuries ;  but  there  are  nu- 
merous others,  usually  sucked   through    a   straw, 
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bearing  the  elegant  names  of  '  cock-tail,'  '  brandy- 
smash,'  'mint-julep,'  'cobbler,'  &c. 

There  is  a  wine  grown  in  the  Carolinas,  called 
'Scuppemong,'  resembling  Rhenish,  but  with  a 
sweetish  flavour.  It  is  too  light  to  be  sent  to  a  dis- 
tance. 

California  seems  better  adapted  for  producing 
good  wine.  Its  growths  are  best  known  as  Angelico, 
Aliso,  Porto,  Champagne.  One  firm — Sausserain 
&  Co. — is  stated  to  have  produced,  in  1858,  9,400 
gallons  white,  and  4,000  gallons  red  Aliso ;  9,000 
gallons  Angehco,  and  1,000  gallons  brandy ;  in  all, 
23,000  gallons.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  district  of 
Angelos  there  were  produced,  in  that  same  year, 
about  200,000  gallons  of  wine  of  various  quahties. 

Since  that  time  a  wealthy  German  company  have 
established  themselves  about  twenty  miles  from 
Angelos,  and,  in  one  year,  had  planted  half  a  million 
of  vines.     Indeed,  large  districts  are  yearly  planted. 

The  wines  of  California  can  offer  a  fair  comparison 
with  those  of  Europe ;  and  the  Gennans  have  already 
shipped  them  to  their  countrymen  in  Bremen  and 
Hamburg.  AlLso  has  a  good  body,  and  somewhat 
resembles  Barsac.  A  San  Francisco  house  has  an 
agent  in  Parish  for  its  sale. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

PERU. 

liCtter  from  a  Traveller  in  Peru — Peruvian   Sherry  —  Doubtful   if 
made  in  Peru. 


*  In  the  summer  it  is  intensely  hot  during  the  day,  with 
clouds  of  sjdine  dust  and  sand,  and  there  is  no  shade  to 
j>rotcct  fnmi  the  ever-scorching  sun.  This  very  arid  dis- 
trict is  a  portion  of  a  great  desert  which,  with  little 
intermission,  extends  1,500  geographical  miles,  from  Co- 
(piimbo  in  Chili  to  Paytu  in  Peru.  About  south-east  are 
the  rather  lai-ge  towns  of  Pica  and  MatiUa,  where  the 
vineyards  are  nourished  by  waters  of  irrigation.' 

Bollaert's  Antiquities  of  South  America. 


SOME  wines,  closely  resembling  sherr}%  said  to  be 
from  Pera,  having  been  brought  to  England,  a 
friend,  well  acquainted  with  that  country,  has  given 
me  the  following  information  : — 

As  early  as  1825  I  have  known  and  drunk  the  wines 
of  Peru,  and  the  peculiar  but  very  nice  brandy  of  Pisco, 
often  called  Pisco  de  Italia.  These  wines  and  brandies 
are  produced  in  about  lat.  14''  S.,  in  deep  valleys,  which 
are  irrigated  by  water  produced  by  the  melting  of  snow  on 
the  sides  of  the  Cordilleras.  Peru  itself  is  a  *  rainless '  land. 
In  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  between  20° 
and  30°  S.,  and  about  70°  W.,  at  more  than  4,300  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  some  good  red 
and  white  wine  was  produced  at  Pica,  by  irrigation,  but  in 
very  small  quantities.    For  many  years  great  attention  has 
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been  paid  in  Peru  to  agriculture,  and  particularly  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  and  of  the  vine;  and  Senor  Elias 
now  produces  yearly  from  his  estate  at  Hojos,  near  Pisco, 
about  100,000  gallons  of  the  wine  said  to  be  similar  to 
madeira,  Senor  Urrutea's  vineyard,  in  the  same  district, 
yields  about  200,000  gallons.  Connoisseurs  would  proba- 
bly not  much  like  this  Peruvian  madeira,  but  it  is  pretty 
good,  and  is  drunk  in  the  country,  and  even  on  board  the 
steamers  plying  along  the  coasts.  Aguardiente  (brandy)  is 
mostly  made  at  Tea,  near  Pisco ;  it  is  a  sweet  brandy,  made 
from  the  muscatel  grape. 

Another  similar  quality  is  grown  and  made  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mocqueber.  In  1860,  there  were  produced  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ted,  upon  116  estates  (independent  of  the 
Indian  farms),  from  70,000  to  80,000  botijas  (earthen  jars) 
of  brandy  of  eighteen  degrees ;  and  10,000  barrels  of  wine, 
to  imitate  sherry,  madeira,  and  malaga;  8,000  cwt.  of 
cotton,  and  30,000  to  40,000  lbs.  of  cochineal. 

I  have  several  times  carefully  tasted  this  (so- 
called)  wine  of  Peru,  but  have  each  time  become 
more  strongly  convinced  that  the  proportion  of  Peru- 
vian, if  any,  in  the  casks  is  very  small,  and  that  it  is 
composed  of  a  common  clean-flavoured  white  wine 
from  Spain,  prepared,  and  reshipped  to  England. 
Several  circumstances  strengthen  this  opinion. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  wino  countries  will  doubt 
whether  such  as  is  imported  as  Peruvian  can  have 
been  made  in  that  country  of  scattered  population ; 
most  of  the  labourers  Indians,  with  a  soil  dependent 
for  moisture  entirely  on  dew  and  irrigation  from 
mountains,  and  with  miserable  roads.  The  shape 
and  make  of  the  casks  still  further  increase  this 
supposition. 
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CIIAPTEE  XXIII. 

CELLARS — DECANTING — FININGS — BOTTLES 

BOTTLING. 

Bad  Cellars  in  modern  Houses — Iron  and  movable  Bins — ^^Vrchitecta 
i^orant  about  Cellars— Mr.  Farrow's  decanting  Machines — All 
Wines  should  be  decanted  —  Articles  required  in  the  Cellar  — 
How  to  carry  a  Bottle — Pining — Corks — Bottling — ^Best  to  employ 
a  Wine-cooper — Bottles — Uniform  Size  impracticable. 

ALLUSION  has  already  been  made  to  the  con- 
fined, ill-placed,  and  ill-arranged  cellars  in 
most  modem  houses — a  great  contrast  to  those  in 
old  buildings.  This  drawback  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  small  stocks  gentlemen  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  for  some  years  past,  and  also  because 
wine  has  generally  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation and  of  rivalry  as  formerly. 

This,  however,  hardly  accounts  satisfactorily  for 
the  inconsistency  of  houses  having  magnificent  rooms, 
large  kitchens,  &c.,  but  only  a  httle  poking  wine- 
cellar,  into  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  even  a 
hogshead. 

Frequently  the  space  under  a  staircase  is  thought 
good  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  even  this  is  better 
than  being  next  the  kitchen  fire  or  laundiy  flues. 
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Others,  again,  are  in  some  back  or  front  area,  en- 
joying a  temperature  of  zero  in  winter,  and  60^  or 
70°  in  summer. 

When  the  so-called  cellar  is  '  fitted  up,'  it  is  found 
to  be  provided  with  two  or  three  brick  partitions, 
and  stone  slabs,  forming  half  a  dozen  bins,  not  suited, 
either  in  width,  depth,  or  height,  for  any  conceivable 
arrangement  of  bottles.  K  six  or  eight  kinds  only 
are  to  be  kept,  these  bins  might  hold  them  con- 
veniently ;  but  in  most  cellars  there  are  a  few- 
dozen  of  different  kinds  of  port,  sherry,  claret,  and 
probably  a  httle  champagne,  and  other  descriptions, 
with  a  few  bottles  of  spirits.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  usual  London  cellars  can  describe 
the  annoyance  and  the  confusion  which  are  caused 
by  tliose  ill-adapted  places.  If  three  dozen  are  put 
in  one  of  the  bins,  it  may  be  said  to  be  rendered 
useless  for  anything  else,  for  breakage  and  mixing 
of  the  bottles  are  sure  to  arise  from  placing  even 
another  three  dozen  on  the  top  of  the  first. 

There  should  be  a  separate  and  distinct  place  for 
even  six  bottles  of  any  one  quaUty  or  kind,  and  this  is 
practicable  only  by  having  many  subdivisions.  In 
a  large  cellar  this  can  be  done,  though  not  easily, 
with  the  old-fashioned  thick  brick  bins.  Iron  bins, 
such  as  are  represented  in  No.  1,  have  been  in 
use  among  wine  merchants  for  many  years ;  and 
many  private  gentlemen  liave  had  them  put  up,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  their  cellars.  As  they  are 
clean,  take  up  very  little  space,  and  are  fitted  so 
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as  to  receive  shelves  wlien  wanted,  and  to  be  made 
of  sizes  to  hold  large  or  small  quantities,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  of  their  superiority. 


For  Arched  Vaults 

WROUOHT-IHON    WliHt   BIN. 


For  Flat  Ceilings. 
No.  1. 


A  few  years  ago  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  a 
light  movable  iron  bhi  which  I  saw  in  Paris.  It  is 
now  well  known  here,  and  is  much  improved  by  a 
slight  projection,  which  prevents  the  bottle  from 
falling  out,  or  being  stolen ;  and,  as  a  lock  and 
key  or  padlock  may  be  attached,  the  bin  may  be 
safely  placed  anywhere.  It  is  made  of  what  is 
called  hoop-iron,  which  is  very  light,  and  allows  it 
to  be  easily  moved  to  any  suitable  situation. 
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REGISTEfiED   CELLVI-AU   WINE   BINS  ;    REST   FOR   EACH    BOTTLE.     No.   2. 

No.  2   shows  one  of  these  movable  bins  partly 
filled ;  and  No.  3  shows  anotlier,  with  a  guard  and 


MOVAIiI.E    IRON    BIN,    WITH    LOCK.       No.  3. 


padlock,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  put  in  any  open 
place.     They  may  be  had  of  any  size,  from  Farrow 
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and  Jackson,  of  Tower  Street,  the  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds  of  things  for  wine  merchants. 

The  one  witliout  tlie  guard  costs  about  6/,  and 
the  otlier  about  8/  per  dozen. 

Tlie  following  sketch  represents  cases  and  bins 
combined,  now  mucli  used  instead  of  the  common 
ciiscs;  for  they  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
being  made  to  liold  the  bottles  securely,  without 
tlie   annoyance  of   straw   and   the   mess   it  causes 


WOODRN    PACKING-CASES.    SUITKI)    AI-St>   FOR    BINS. 


in  unpacking.  But  their  pecuhar  advantage  con- 
sists in  being  convertible  into  bins,  by  being  merely 
stood  up.  It  will  be  easily  understood  what  a  con- 
venience this  often  is — especially  when  in  lodgings. 
It  is  seen  that  they  may  be  fitted  with  a  lock  and 
key.  The  cost  is  not  greatly  more  than  for  the 
usual  cases.  As  wood  decays  soon  in  damp,  un- 
ventilated  places,  these  wooden  bins  should  not  be 
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long  in  damp  cellars.  They  are  made  by  many, 
It  Spencer  and  Co.,  of  Billiter  Street,  are  probably 
largest  makers.  Although  every  kind  may  be 
ept  e^fely  and  separately  by  those  iron  and  wooden 
nns,  it  ^TOuld  be  no  great  trouble  to  label  each  bottle 
Bfore  being  put  in,  so  tliat  it  may  be  at  once  seen 
^litit  it  is.  This  should  be  done,  in  large  letters  or 
figures,  on  a  piece  of  paper  about  an  incli  square, 
gummed  into  the  punt,  or  hollow  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  which  is  the  most  visible  when 
in  the  bin.      • 

Architects  have  yet  to  study  tliat  part  of  their 
professi(jn  connected  with  cellars.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  ought  to  be  in  tlie  part  of  the  house  least 
likely  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  atmosphere 
or  temperature ;  for  all  important  changes  in  the 
latter  are  injurious,  especially  to  every  kind  of 
imbrandied  wine.  It  ought  not  to  exceed  54°  of 
Fahrenheit,  nor  to  fall  below  48°;  but,  even  so 
great  a  variation  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

Thi'  icllars  in  the  Marne  are  about  40°,  and  I 
recommend  ever}^one,  who  has  a  place  of  that  tem- 
perature in  his  house,  to  put  his  champagne  and 
sparkling  Ehenish  there. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  practice  of  icing 
wines,  which  may  be  said  to  be  destructive  to  every 
kind  except  champagne  and  other  sparkling  kinds  ; 
even  c:b||Lm|iagne,  after  it  lias  been  so  long  in 
cold,  is  not  to  be  compared 
brought  out  of  n  cold  cellar. 
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The  flavour  gets  locked  up^  and  it  is  difficult,  when 
in  that  chilled  state,  to  distinguish  the  finest  from 
a  common  quality. 

Few  houses  have  cold  cellars,  and,  as  it  is  bad 
when  warm,  ice  becomes  necessary ;  but  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  usually  long  enough  to 
make  it  what  the  French  call  frappe. 

Grievous  as  it  is  to  see  fine  wine  half  frozen, 
this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  barbarous  act 
of  putting  lumps  of  ice  into  it.  It  w^ould  be  well 
if  those  who  do  such  a  thing  w^ould  remember, 
besides  the  spoiling  of  the  wine,  the  '  bloody  flux ' 
which  it  caused  Lord  Dorchester. 

We  leam  this  from  Dean  Swift's  journal  of  his 
visit  to  London  in  1710,  and  from  him  we  also  know 
that  London  had  such  summers  at  that  period  as  we 
have  just  experienced  in  1863,  and  that  the  bad 
practice  of  putting  ice  into  wine  is  of  very  old  date. 

The  Dean  writes : — 

I  take  Patrick  with  me  to  hold  my  night-gown,  shirt, 
and  slippers,  and  borrow  a  napkin  of  my  landlady  for  a 
cap.  I  have  been  swimming  in  the  river  this  half  hour 
and  more,  and  when  I  was  coming  out,  dived,  to  make  my 
head  and  all  through  wet,  like  a  cold  bath ;  but  as  I  dived, 
the  napkin  fell  ofiF,  and  is  lost,  and  I  have  that  to  pay  for. 
It  is  pure  warm ;  I  never  felt  so  hot  a  day  since  I  was 
born.  I  lie  with  nothing  but  the  sheet  over  me,  and  my 
feet  quite  bare.  Nothing  makes  me  so  peevish  as  hot 
weather.  Mr.  Bertie  would  not  let  me  put  ice  in  my 
wine,  saying,  *  It  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world,  and 
gave  my  Lord  Dorchester  the  bloody  flux.' 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  small  cellar  attached  to 
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the  larger,  with  shelves  and  a  few  small  bins,  or, 
rather,  with  one  of  the  movable  iron  kind,  in  which 
a  few  bottles  of  different  kinds  may  be  kept.  A 
strong  deal  table  is  also  useful  for  decanting;  but 
to  this  important  and  last  stage  of  manipulation 
of  the  wine,  for  which  so  much  time,  labour,  and 
money  have  been  bestowed,  1  must  devote  a  few 
special  observations. 

DECANTING. 

All  know  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  decant 
wine  of  any  kind,  old  in  bottle  ;  and  very  few 
possess  the  requisite  steadiness  of  hand,  wdth  the  eye 
ready  to  stop  as  soon  as  the  sediment  begins  to 
move.  The  difficulty  can  be  obviated  only  by  me- 
chanical means. 

One  plan  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of 
the  '  Star  and  Garter,'  Richmond,  which  I  have 
heard  much  praised,  but  it  appears  to  me  heavy  and 
complicated. 

1  would  rather  avoid  the  mention  of  my  own  con- 
trivance for  this  object,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  any- 
thing so  good  and  simple  as  tliat  whicli  I  designed 
some  years  ago  ;  but  in  which  I  have  now  no  interest 
whatever,  nor  do  I  even  know  whether,  or  where, 
it  can  be  procured. 

Nos.  1  and  2  give  an  idea  of  that  machine,  and 
it  is  easy  to  describe  it.  The  bottle  is  laid  upon  the 
frame,  and  tightly  screwed  in  at  the  neck,  so  that, 
with  Lund's  or  any  other  g(X)d  screw,  the  cork  can 
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be  tlrawn  with  ease,  and  without  shaking  the  bottle. 
This  being  done,  the  frame  may  be  raised  by  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  and,  on  withdrawing  this,  the  same 
position  is  retained  till  it  is  again  raised  or  depressed. 


MACHINE    FOR   DECANTING.    No.   1. 

The  exphniation  is  simple.  The  engraving  shows 
that  the  head  part  of  the  frame  is  between  two 
pieces  of  iron  ;  and  the  whole  mystery  of  the  beau- 
tiful smooth  movement  is,  that  it  is  so  formed  that, 
as  the  frame  is  moved  up  or  down,  there  is  a  pressure 
against  both  sides,  and  the  elasticity  contained  in 
iron  cau5i!es  resistance  sufficient  to  hold  the  weight 
of  the  bottle  in  whatever  position  it  has  been  placed 
or  left.  The  operation  may  be  performed  as  quickly 
as  by  hand,  and  far  better. 

I  would  recommend  that  one  of  these,  or  a  better 
one,  if  it  c^n  be  found,  should  be  placed,  not  only  in 
all  wine  merchants',  but  in  ever}'^  gentleman's  cellar ; 
for,  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine,  he  will  save 
u  glass  out  of  every  bottle,  and  will  not  have  the 
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rest  displeasing  to  the  eye  and  the  palate,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case.  It  ought  to  be  finnly  fixed  in  a 
table  in  the  outer  or  inner  cellar,  on  a  strong  pillar, 
as  in   No.  2,  high  enough  for  any  decanter ;   and 


MA('Hl>'E    FOR    DECANTING.       No.  2. 

it  is  an  improvement  to  have  a  candle  attached 
to  the  fi-ame  on  the  opposite  side,  so  fixed  that,  in 
moving  the  frame,  the  bottle  is  seen  through,  and 
the  state  of  its  contents  observed  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

Since  the  days  of  old  port,  tlie  criticisms  upon  it, 
and  the  rule  that  the  gentleman  alone  could  and 
should   decant  his  wine,  little  attention,  compara- 
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lively,  is  paid  to  this  subject ;  but  there  is  no  wine 
whatever,  wliite  or  red,  that  is  not  greatly  deterio- 
rated in  value  by  being  drunk  without  being 
decanted.  All  wines  fonn  a  deposit,  and  (excepting 
s[)arkling)  the  only  others  I  would  name  as  not 
injured  in  taste  and  appearance  ai'e,  port  that  has 
been  many  years  in  bottle,  and  is  bright  and  full  of 
bees-wing,  and  veiy  old  white  kinds,  whose  particles 
have  become  c.r}^st4illized  by  age. 

Many  a  bottle  of  claret  or  other  French  wine, 
which  would  be  much  liked  had  it  time  for  repose, 
and  had  been  then  ciirefuUy  drawn  from  its  lees,  is 
condemned,  solely  because  it  has  been  'badly  treated.' 
I  may  mention  here,  that  not  only  ought  all  wines 
to  be  decanted,  but  this  ought  to  be  done  two  or 
three  hours  before  they  are  to  be  used,  because  they 
require  time  for  the  flavour  to  be  evolved  and  de- 
veloped. This  is  still  more  necessary  when  the  bottles 
come  out  of  a  cold  cellar,  for  cold  has  what  wine 
merchants  call  the  effect  of '  locking  up  the  flavour.' 

Along  with  the  decanting  machine,  it  would  save 
nmch  trouble  if  all  the  requisite  tools  were  hung 
up  beside  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use.  These 
are,  a  glass  funnel,  which  ought  to  be  curved,  so 
that  the  wine  may  pour  down  the  side,  and  not 
splash  into  the  middle  of  the  decanter ;  a  champagne 
opener,  for  removing  the  wire  ;  a  corkscrew ;  a 
brush,  for  brushuig  ofi'  the  dust,  &c.,  which  collects 
about  the  top  of  the  cork ;  a  strong  knife,  for  cutting 
corks,  string,  &c. 
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There  is  also  an  article  which  is  seldom  seen, 
tlioiigh  it  should  be  in  general  use,  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  decant  well  witliout  it;  for  it  is  in- 
evitable that  when  a  bottle  containing  liquid  is 
turned  down,  the  air  will  force  itself  in,  and  thus 
caase  a  gurgling  and  disturbance  of  the  flow,  until 
sufficient  hquid  has  passed  out  to  let  it  enter  with- 
out difficulty.  This  instrument  is  what  I  call  an 
Air-conductor,  in  the  fonn  of  a  bent  hollow  tube. 


AIK-(ONI)rcroK    FOH    DECAXTIXG. 


liy  placing  the  tip  of  the  finger  veiy  tightly  upon  one 
orifice,  and  inserting  the  other  end  in  the  bottle  till 
it  reaches  the  small  vacuum  in  the  upper  shoulder 
when  a  little  slanted,  and  then  removing  the  finger, 
the  air  rushes  into  the  vacuum,  exerting  a  pressure 
on  the  liquid  which  causes  it  to  flow  in  a  steady 
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contiuuous  stream.    The  accompanying  sketch  shows 
what  it  is  like. 

One  obsen'es  even  the  most  experienced  men,  in 
cai-rying  bottles,  hold  them  horizontally ;  and  baskets 
are  made  for  laying  them  in  this  position,  when  they 


MKTAL    HOTTI.E-OAKKIKU. 


are  to  be  moved.  Owing  to  the  empty  space  tlms 
left  in  the  upper  shoulder,  it  follows  that  when  the 
bottle  is  moved  the  liquid  also  moves  with  it,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  It  seems  much  better,  there- 
fore, on  taking  the  bottle  from  the  bin,  to  change 
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it  very  gradually  and  gently  to  the  perpendicular ; 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  there  can  be  any 
motion  when  it  is  thus  steadily  held. 

There  has  been  lately  introduced  from  Paris,  a 
very  compact  little  metal  bottle-carrier,  having  the 
advantage  over  the  usual  kinds,  that  it  is  smaller, 
does  not  collect  sawdust,  &c.,  and  is  not  injured  by 
being  left  in  a  damp  cellar.  The  drawing  on  the 
preceding  page  is  a  sketch  of  it. 

FINING,   CORKS,   ETC. 

Fining  is  very  simple;  and  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  whites  of  fresh-laid  eggs 
and  real  ^^^r^^ow-isinglass ;  but  I  have  abandoned 
my  intention  of  describing  the  operation,  as  it 
would  require  entering  into  many  details.  Whites 
of  eggs  are  generally  used  for  red,  and  isinglass  for 
white  wines ;  but  the  rules  laid  down  in  books  as  to 
a  certain  number  or  weight  are,  necessarily,  often 
wrong ;  since  it  is  evident  that  one  pipe  of  port,  &c., 
or  butt  of  sherry,  young,  stout,  and  strong,  may 
require  twelve  eggs,  or  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  while 
for  others,  old  and  mature,  half  these  quantities  may 
be  sufficient. 

The  best  way  is  to  request  the  merchant  from 
whom  the  wine  is  bought  to  put  in  the  finings  before 
sending  it  off;  and,  if  it  is  for  bottling,  I  would  re- 
commend the  purchaser  to  procure  from  him  also 
the  proper  quantity  of  the  very  finest  c^rks. 

u  n  2 
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Many  a  cask  is  spoiled,  owing  to  bad  corks  and 
dirty  bottles ;  and  it  is  money  well  bestowed  to  employ 
a  person  who  understands  these  matters,  and  will  act 
fairly.  If  a  wine  cooper  in  London  is  wanted,  I 
believe  Mr.  Eolfe  of  Great  St.  Helens  may  be  relied 
upon  in  every  respect. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  there  were  one 
legal  measure  for  bottles,  but  this  seems  impracti- 
cable ;  and  the  only  way  to  escape  being  deceived  is 
to  act  as  is  done  in  the  other  transactions  of  life — 
by  dealing  only  with  those  who  are  considered  res- 
pectable, or  else  to  purchase  in  cask  and  bottle  at 
home. 

Among  respectable  wine  merchants  the  recognised 
fair  bottle  is  six  to  the  gallon ;  but  many  others  use  a 
much  smaller  size ;  and  consequently,  when  they  sell 
at  the  same  nominal  price,  receive  a  greater  profit. 
While  milKons  of  old  bottles  exist,  there  seems  no 
way  of  compelling  the  use  of  any  cei-tain  size. 

When  gentlemen  purchase  in  cask,  there  is  no  use 
in  their  incurring  the  expense  of  buying  new  bottles 
if  they  have  old  ones  already ;  for,  of  whatever  shape 
or  size  they  be,  they  are  of  (/lass  ;  and  port,  sherry, 
claret,  &c.,  will  keep  as  w^ell  in  one  shape  as  in 
another,  provided  both  l)e  perfectly  clean.  With 
wine  merchants  wliose  object  in  bottling  is  to  sell, 
it  is  different,  for  they  must  use  regular  shapes. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GOUT. 

Xo  porsoual  Experience — Letter  from  a  Physician — Average  annual 
(Nm^smnption  in  Mayence — Gout  almost  unknown  there  —  Pro- 
duced by  too  much  Azote— Bi-carbonate  of  Potash— Letter  from 
Ik)rdeaux— Ijettera  from  a  Gentleman  in  London,  and  from  a 
Country  Gentleman. 

HAVING,  happily,  no  personal  experience  of  gout, 
I  cannot  say  much  about  it,  but  I  have  sought 
for  information ;  and  I  copy  letters  from  Mayence,  on 
the  Rhhie,  from  Bordeaux,  and  from  two  English 
gentlemen  who  are  sufferers  from  its  attacks.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  I  do  not  presume  to  guess ; 
there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
common  among  ourselves  than  anywhere  abroad. 

Mayence  :  January,  1863. 

If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  whether 
the  use  of  Rhenish  wines  tends  to  produce  Gout,  we 
nmst,  in  the  first  place,  acquaint  ourselves  with  certain 
facts  as  existing  in  those  towns,  which  form  the  centre  of 
the  country  which  produces  them. 

1st.  In  what  number  do  cases  of  real  gout  occur, 
tlistinct  from  rheumatism,  w^ith  which  it  is  frequently  con- 
founded ? 

2ml.  What  is,  approximately,  the  quantity  of  Rhenish 
wines  conHumcd  in  those  towns? 
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Within  my  own  positive  knowledge,  I  can,  with  reference 
to  the  above  points,  only  speak  of  Mayence  and  Bingen, 
the  towns  in  which  Rhenish  wines  are  consumed  in  the 
greatest  proportion. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  Rhenish  wines  in  Mayence, 
amoonts  to  15,000  aums,  or  500,000  English  gallons,  with 
a  population  of  40,000  souls;  the  adult  man,  therefore 
(women  and  children  are  of  course  left  out  of  considera- 
tion), drinks  on  an  average  60  gallons  yearly,  or  360 
bottles. 

The  fstct,  however,  that  some  individuals  drink  no  wine, 
and  that  the  proportion  consumed  by  others  is  very  unequal, 
serves  to  show  that  many  of  the  wine-consuming  popula- 
tion must  indulge  in  a  very  large  quantity  indeed. 

Yet  the  cases  of  Gout  are  so  scarce,  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  only  four  cases  came  under  my  observation ; 
and  those  cases  were  persons  who  led  a  sedentary  life,  and 
were  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  confining 
themselves  by  no  means  to  the  use  of  Rhenish  wines.  In 
Bingen,  the  consumption  of  Rhenish  wine,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  even  larger  than  that 
of  Mayence,  yet  Gout  is  there  almost  unknown;  and 
equally  rare  in  both  these  towns  are  those  affections  so 
intimately  connected  with  Gout ;  as  diseases  of  the  bladder 
and  kidneys. 

In  Frankfort,  the  consumption  of  Rhemsh  wines  is  con- 
siderably less.  With  a  population  of  70,000  souls,  only 
120,000  gallons  are  consumed. 

As  to  the  number  of  cases  of  Gout  occurring  there,  I 
am  less  minutely  informed,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  do 
not  occur  in  a  much  larger  proportion.  Eighty  years  ago 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Rhine  country  was  dif- 
fvnnd  fnnTi  what  it  is  at  present. 

At  that  time  there  was  among  the  population  a  greater 

,  differeuce  in  the  relations  of  life,  a  more  marked  separation 

» rf  classes,  a  greater  number  of  *  fruges  consumere  nati,' 

Wfaoi  in  easy  circumstances,  indulged  in  idleness  and  excess, 
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thereby  generating  a  predisposition  to  Gout.  Since  then, 
however,  a  decided  change  has  taken  place,  and  Gout 
has  all  but  disappeared  from  our  part  of  the  country; 
while  the  production  and  consumption  of  Rhine  wine 
has  become  greater  and  more  general. 

From  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  those  Rhine 
wines  contain  no  properties  productive  of  Gout.  This  can 
also  be  proved  theoretically,  so  far  as  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  admits.  Gout  is  produced  by  admitting  into 
the  system  an  immoderate  quantity  of  azotic  nourish- 
ment, by  an  insufficient  secretion  of  human  matter,  and 
insufficient  bodily  exercise  and  respiration.  As  wine  does 
not  contain  any  azotic  parts  whatever,  its  alcoholic  proper- 
ties can  only  indirectly  conduce  to  the  production  of 
Gout.  But  the  Rhenish  contains  less  alcohol  than  any  of 
the  southern  wines ;  less  than  those  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  Madeira;  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
acid  properties,  which  form  Kali-bicarbonicum  (Bi-car- 
bonate  of  potash),  a  remedy  for  Gout  These  remarks 
apply  equally  to  still  and  to  sparkling  kinds/ 

Db.  Goebis. 

From  Bordeaux,  a  friend  writes : — 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  wines  of  Bordeaux 
are  a  cause  of  Gout.  Our  medical  men  prescribe  them  for 
those  whose  blood  is  poor,  and  who  require  strengthening. 
Certainly,  if  too  much  is  taken,  it  will  do  harm,  aa 
too  much  food  will :  but  it  is  otherwise  considered  bene- 
ficial for  the  health  of  everyone,  to  drink  true  Bordeaux 
wine. 

The  following  letters  are  from  gentlemen  in 
London,  and  in  the  country : — 

L<>Ki>ON :  January  6,  18G3. 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  which  wine  I  find 
it  prudent  to  avoid,  as   most  likely  to  bring  on    Gout, 
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I  must  first  tell  you  that  my  Gout  is  hereditary;  that 
my  father  and  two  of  my  brothers  have  died  from  it,  and 
that  I  myself  have  what  physicians  describe  by  the  term 
*  Gouty  diathesis.'  In  other  words,  I  am  susceptible,  and 
compelled  to  watch  against  any  of  those  causes  likely  to 
develope  the  latent  tendency.  Under  other  circumstancefl 
my  own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Gout 
is  never  (in  my  own  case  at  least)  developed  except  dur- 
ing indigestion.  I  do  not  mean  that  indigestion  always 
produces  Gout  in  me,  but  this  I  know,  I  never  had  an 
attack  except  after  this  had  set  in.  Hence,  my  system 
of  self-treatment  is  to  anticipate  indigestion  rather  than 
to  cure  it.  I  do  my  utmost  to  forestall  it,  and  prevent  a 
recurrence. 

I  find  its  occurrence  depends  on  a  multitude  of  circum- 
stances very  different  from  the  taking  of  wine ;  but  I  also 
find  that  certain  wines  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  it 
than  others ;  and  these,  therefore,  I  avoid.  The  two  which 
I  am  obliged  to  be  most  cautious  about  are  Port  and  Bur- 
gundy. All  others  I  take  freely,  without  any  reason  to 
believe  them  at  all  injurious.  Even  Burgundy  and  Port  I 
can  take  in  moderation,  with  perfect  impunity. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  before  I  understood  how  to 
manage  myself  so  well  as  I  have  since  learned  by  expe- 
rience to  do,  I  used  to  have  Gout  three  or  four  times  every 
year.  I  then  adopted  my  present  precautionary  system,  in- 
cluding great  moderation  in  Port,  and  taking  principally 
white  wines,  and  I  found  immediate  benefit.  For  the  last 
ten  years  my  principal  wine  daily  is  fine  Madeira,  and  fre- 
quently Champagne ;  and  my  attacks  have  been  reduced 
from  three  in  twelve  months  to  four  in  twelve  years ! 

You  will  observe  that  I  condemn  no  wine  in  mode- 
ration, as  in  itself  a  provocation ;  but  those  I  find  least 
likely  to  cause  indigestion,  and  consequently  the  best 
to  avoid  Gout,  are  Champagne  and  Madeira;  that  is, 
assuming  them   both  to  be  fine  wine,  pure,  and  of  the 
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begt  quality ;  but  the  grand  prophylactic  is,  not  merely  to 
keep  down  indigestion,  but  to  forestall  and  prevent  its 
approach. 

Wabwick  :  January  13,  1863. 
I  have  more  fear  from  the  liver  than  from  indigestion. 
I  never  know,  beforehand,  when  the  Gout  is  coming,  but  I 
could  bring  it  on  at  any  time  by  eating  and  drinking 
sweets  and  acids. 
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LISTS  OF  WINES. 

The  following  alphabetical  lists  of  every  kind  of 
wine  known  throughout  the  world  will  be  useful  for 
reference.  The  departments  in  which  those  of  France 
are  produced,  and  their  general  quality  and  colour, 
are  here  seen. 

Others  are  not  so  minutely  described,  but  to  each 
is  attached  the  country  of  its  growth,  and  to  many, 
their  usual  reputation,  and  colour  (red  or  white); 
but,  as  both  colours  are  found  in  almost  all  wine 
districts,  this  last  column  is  not  of  much  use. 

In  the  compilation  of  these  lists  I  have  derived 
much  assistance  from  the  last  edition  of  Jullien's 
valuable  work,  Topographie  de   tons   les  Vignobles 

C07W7IS, 
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I.    WINES    OF    FRANCE. 


Wine 

Department 

QoaUty 

Ck>ioar 

Achain 

Meurthe 

Common 

"     Bed      "1 

Agde 

Heiault 

do. 

da 

AgmoiB 

Guienne 

fine  and  ordinary 

red  and  white 

A^ae 
Aiglepierre 

Aveyron 

ordinary 

red 

Jura 

do. 

do. 

Aignes  Vivos 

Oaid 

common 

do. 

AiT 

Indre 

ordinary  and  common 

red  and  white 

Airvault 

Deux-Sevres 

ordinary 

red 

Aisne 

Indre 

ordinary  and  common 

red  and  white 

Aix.ned' 

Charentelnferieure 

do. 

Aiz 

Savoie 

ordinary 

do. 

Aize 

Haute- Vienne 

common 

da 

Ajaccio 
Alais 

Corsica 

ordinary 

da 

Gard 

common 

red 

Alan 

Drome 

ordinary 

da 

Albi 

Tarn 

common 

da 

Aleth 

Aude 

ordinary 

da 

Almola 
A^mac 

Corsica 
Corr^zo 

do. 
do. 

wliit4»  and  red 
da 

Allauch 

Bouches-du-Rhono 

do. 

da 

AUier 

Indre 

ordinary  and  common 

da 

Allonnes 

Mainc-et-Loire 

ordinary 

da 

AllouTeaux 

Meuse 

do. 

do. 

Aloxe 

Cote-d'Or 

fine 

.  ^ 

Alpes 

Basses- Alpos 
Hautes-Alpes 

ordinary  and  common 

white  and  red 

Alpes 

do. 

da 

Alpes 

Alpes-Maritimes 

ordinary 

red 

Alsace 

Alwace 

dry,  swoet,  fine,  and 
ordinary 

white  and  red 

Ainbar6fl 

Girondc 

common 

red 

Amberieux 

Ain 

ortlinary 

do. 

Amb^s 

Gi  rondo 

do. 

da 

AmboiHO 

Indre-ot-I/)irc 

common 

white  and  red  j 

Ammcrschwihr 

Ilaut-Rhin 

dry,  sweet,  fine 

white 

Ampuls 

Khono 

fine 

red 

Ancenis 

Loire-Inferioure 

ordinary 

white 

Ancirville 

Mamo 

common 

do. 

Andresy 

Seino-et-Oiso 

ordinary 

red 

Ang6 

Loiro-et-Cher 

do. 

da 

Augers 

Maine-et-Loin" 

do. 

do. 
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Wine 

Anglefort 

Anglet 

AngoulSmo 

AD^oumoin 

Ai^ou 

Annccy 

AntoigUi^ 

Apremout 

Arancy 

ArbanatM 

Arlwis 

Areet 

Arcins 

Arcy-sur-Curo 
:  Ard6che 
I  Ardennes 
!  Aiigeles 

Argclliew 
■  Argence 

Argentat 

Argenteuil 

Argentiire 

Aries 
I  Armagnac 
I  Arnaville 
•  Ariego 
'  Are 
j  Areac 

Arsures 

Artheze 

Artuis 

Arvevrejj 

Asnieren 

Asgue8 
.  Athee 

Athi8 

Au1)agne 

Aube 

AuWnHN 

AuWrtin 

Aubigny 

Aiil>on» 

Aude 
.  Audignon 
.  Auh'S 
I  Aunis 
.  AusHac 
I  Auvergne 
,  Auxem* 

Avallun 
'  Avenay 

Avensan 

Avryr«>n 


Department 
Am 

QoaUty 

Colour 

Ordinary 

Red 

BiiPJtpe-Pjrt'Ilt'fg 

lioueur 
ordinary 

white 

Charente 

white  and  red 

Do. 

ordinary  and  common 

do. 

Maine-et-Loire 

do. 

do. 

Savoie 

ordinary 

do. 

Maine-et-Loire 

common 

white 

Meuse 

ordinary 

red 

Aisne 

do. 

do. 

Gironde 

fine 

white 

Jura 

ordinarj'  and  fine 

red  and  white 

Landes 

ordinary 

white 

Gironde 

fine 

red 

Yonne 

orchnanr 
fine  and  ordinAry 

do. 

Ard^che 

do. 

Ardennes 

common 

do. 

Hautes-Pyr^Mi^es 

do. 

do. 

Aude 

onUnury 

do. 

CalradoB 

fommon 

nd  and  white 

Carr^ze 

do. 

do. 

Seine-et-Oise 

do. 

do. 

Ard^he 

onlinary 

do. 

Bouche8-dn-Rhon<> 

do. 

do. 

Gera 

do. 

do. 

Meurthe 

do. 

red 

Ari^e 

common 

do. 

MoseUe 

ordinar}' 

do. 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

Jura 

do. 

do. 

Sarthe 

do. 

red  and  white 

Loire-et-Cher 

common 

white 

Gironde 

do. 

red 

Charente 

ordinary 

do. 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

Indre-et'Loire 

do. 

do. 

Seinc-et-Oiso 

do. 

do 

Bouches-du-Rhone 

do. 

do! 

Aube 

fine,  ordinary,  common 

do. 

Ard^che 

ordinary 

do. 

Basses-Pyr^niVs 

do. 

do. 

Haute- Mame 

do. 

do. 

Basiies-Pyr^neeH 

do. 

white  and  red 

Aude 

ordinan',  common 
ordinary 

Ltindea 

white 

Do. 

do. 

white  and  red 

V«.ndee 

ordinary  and  common 

do. 

Tam-et-Garonne 

do. 

do. 

I*uy-de-Dome 

do. 

Yonne 

fine  and  ordinary 

red 

Do. 
Mame 

ordinary 
do. 

do. 
do. 

(iironde 

fine 

da 

Aveyron 

ordinary  and  common 

do. 
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Avip^non 

Avir*»y 

Avizo 

Ay 

Aydio 

Ayniiw 

Azay 

Az«y 

]kl)olheim 

Bacalan 

Bagncux 

Ba^^refl 

liapioU 

BahuH 
I  Baixas 
I  Hallan 
!  Balnot 
'  Baudola 

Banos 

Banyuls-s.-Mci 

Bar-le-Duc 

Bap-8ur-Aulx» 

Bar-8ur-Soino 

Barlmntanne 

Barl)ozioux 

Borolles 

Barsac 

BafftMiD 

Bassan^so 

Bassens 

Bastonnofl 

Bastia 

Bat8 

Baulc 

Baulotto 

Baureoh 

Bayon 

BayonWllo 

Bazas 

Bazoupos 

Ii<^am 

Boaucairo 

Bcaueo 

Boau^cncy 

Boaujolais 
I  Beauniarchc's 
!  BcaiimpH 
!  Beaumont 

Beaumont 

Beauno 

BeauHset 

Beautiran 

Beauvaif« 


DepMtmcnt 


Quality 


Colour 


VaucluJW 

AuIk' 

Marno 
Do. 

Ba8s*'8-l\rene<'S 

(fin>ndo 

Aisnc 

Indro-ot-Loirc 

Haut-Rhin 

Girondc 

Aul>o 

Hautofl-Pyr^n^fs 

Ganl 

Ijandes 

I'yr^n^es-Oriental. 

Indro-et-Loin» 

Au1k» 

Var 

I^ndcs 

I*)Ton«'08- Oriental. 

Meuw 

Aubo 
Do. 

Bouehes-<lu-Rhono 

Chan-nto 

Rhone 

Oirondo 

Ht^rault 

Cor»iea 

(>in>ndc 

LandoK 
I  Corsica 

Ijjtndea 

Loiret 
Do. 

Girondt' 
Do. 

Meurthe 

Gironde 

Sartho 

Basscs-Pyrcnoos 

Gard 

Loiret 
j  Do. 
!  Rhone 
i  Gere 

Vauchiw 
I  Dordopne 

Marne 

Cote-d'Or  , 

I  Var  I 

I  Oiponde  j 

ICharente-Inferieurel 


fine, 


ane, 


Fine 

do. 

do. 

do.  I 

ordinary 

do. 
common  i 

onlinary  j 

dry  and  fine 
onlinary  i 

fine 
common  ; 

fine  ] 

ordinary  ' 

do. 

do. 

fine 
ordinary 

do. 
fine,  sweet 
ordinary  ' 

do. 

do. 

sweet 

ordinan' 

do. 

fine 

sweet  1 

ordinary 

tlo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
common 
ordinary  j 

ortlinary,  common^ 

fine  i 

common  j 

ordinar}' 

ordinary,  commoa| 

onlinary  j 

sweet 
onlinar\' 

do.   ' 

fine 
ordinary  ' 

do. 

do. 


Red 

dt>. 
white 

do. 

white  and  red 
white 

do. 

red 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

<lo. 

do. 
white 

red 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
white  and  red 

red 
white 

do. 
white  and  red 

red 
white  and  n»<l 

do. 
white 

n»d 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
white         j 
white  and  red  I 

red 

do.  j 

do. 

do.  ! 

do.  j 

white  ami  retl 

do. 
white         j 

nnl 

do.  , 

white  and  red 

do. 
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WlM 

QnmUtj 

O^lom 

Bebofiiie 

M«uifl 

Oidicary 

Eed 

BelUc 

Haute-yieiuie 

do. 

B<>UevUte 

Rli6tio 

ordinaiy 

do. 

Bakrille 

Meiua 

do. 

red  and  whiU 

BeUenie 

Ai^e 

do. 

red 

Beanes 

YoDue 

do.  . 

white 

Bpgemc- 

Huut-Khin 

fijifl 

red  and  white 

BtrghoItw?ll 

diT,  fino 

otdiuaFf 

vhite 

B<?piiouil 

Yoime 

do. 

B«iTy 

Indr» 

oidimuj  ttitd  common 

rmi  and  white 

B^m 

Yqnuo 

otdinu; 

white 

Bcs3Ui9<m 

ItouU 

do. 

red 

Beeae 

Vflr 

common 

do. 

Bi'f^ins 

!»&» 

ordinary 

do. 

B^tirre 

Dotiba 

do. 

do. 

BMsn 

Herault 

■v^e^  oidiikazy 

do. 

BitTTC 

Aime 

opdinajy 

do. 

ozdimu7  and  common 

do. 

BIhcA 

opdijjftry 

do. 

BuEma 

Cata^*Or 

ilno 

do. 

Loire-et-Cher 

ordiTiHij  Mid  common 

do 

BlftDdanM 

Jun 

ordinajy 

do. 

Rfiinqaefort 

Giponda 

fine 

do. 

Blanqaetto 

Aude 

ordiuaiy 

white 

Bllltl21U^ 

Cbftwnte 

do. 

Kd 

BlflY^i 

cotnmon 

do. 

B]£r4 

ltjdre-Gt*Loiwj 

ordinaiT 

do. 

Blojfl 

Loire-et-Cber 

do. 

do. 

Boiaey 

do. 

do. 

Boen 

Loire 

do. 

do. 

Bopsso 

Loiret 

do. 

do. 

Bomm(^ 

GlTQDdQ 

fine 

whit6 

BoDcourt 

MeuH^                      , 

otdinjuy 

do. 

Boniikcio 

iCortica 

da 

do. 

BonnayiU* 

S«voie                     ! 

do,                1 

do. 

Bordckls 

GiKsnd© 

fine,  opdioaiyj  common 

do. 

BoQcheB-du- 

BQiichea-  du'Rli6Dci 

tfwect  ordinary^  and 

whit*  and  red 

Bh£i]« 

common 

BondonTtlle 

M«itithe 

common 

red 

Booilh 

Hautc^'PjrAn^ 

opdiniuy 

white 

RouiUS 

Denx-S^Tiet 

do. 

white  and  red 

BouiUj 

Aub<> 

do. 

red 

IkiuU>nnGii 

LandM 

;                 do. 

Buulioc 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

Boulln 

I&Ddefl 

orditiaiTf  common 
ordinary 

BciQjrbonn&Lfl 

Iod?« 

Ikmrdeillw 

DurdpsDA 
Girgnde 

do. 

Bourg 

do. 

Bourge^ 

Chpr 

common 

white 

B<?iiTgn€af 

S^Do  et  Loii« 

ofdinaj-y 

do,          1 

Hoty:gQffii(i(Bur- 
gmndy) 

CiU'.d'Or 

fine,  oidinaijf  4.<<jmman 

BoVa 

Lou«-«1^Uti«r 

oidimrf 

doi 

cc 
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Wine 

DepMrtmoit 

QoaUty 

Colour 

Bouzeron 

Sa&ne-et-Loire 

Ordinary 

white 

BouziguM 

H^ranlt 

do. 

red 

Boozy 

Marne 

fine 

do. 

Brantome 

Dordogne 

ordinaiy 

do. 

Bramac 

Do. 

do. 

da 

Brassempouy 

Landea 

do. 

Bnrsae 

Ain 

common 

BreUgne 

Loire-Inf^rienre 

ordinary,  common 

Brez^ 

Maine-et-Loire 

ordinary 

Brie 

Oiae 

common 

Brion 

Maine>et-Loire 

do. 

white 

Brionde 

Haate-Loire 

do. 

red 

BriTes 

Con^ze 

ordinary 

do. 

Brochon 

C6te-d'0r 

do. 

da 

Brouaasin 

Sarthe 

do. 

BrouiUy 

Saone-et-Loire 

do. 

do. 

Broley 

Meurthe 

do. 

Boanea 

Landea 

do. 

white 

Budoa 

GKionde 

fine 

do. 

Bugey 

Ain 

ordinary 

Buroaae 

Baasee-Pti^n^ 
Charente-lnfi6rieuTe 

da 

BuBsac 

do. 

Bufl8y-la-C6te 

Menae 

do. 

red 

BoxeraUea 

Do. 

do. 

da 

Buxiirea 

Do. 

do. 

da 

Buxy 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

do. 

Bozet 

Lot-et-Oaronne 

fine 

whit<^ 

Bnzet 

Haute-Garonne 

ordinary 

Byans 

Douba 

do. 

red 

Cadillac 

Gironde 

fine 

white 

Cadillon 

Baaaea-FVrin^B 

ordinary 

Cagnea 

Var 

fine 

red 

CaSon 

Somme 
Lot 

ordinary 

Caisaguet 

Tarn 

do. 

do. 

Calenzana 

Conica 

do. 

CalTados 

Calvadoa 

Calvi 

Conica 

do. 

CalviUe 

Puy-de-D6me 

do. 

CalTiaaon 

Card 

do. 

Cambes 

Gironde 

do. 

white 

Camblanea 

Do. 

do. 

da 

Camiac 

Gironde 

do. 

red 

Campagne 

Ari^ge 

common 

do. 

Campeaa 

Tam-et-Garonne 

ordinary 

da 

Camy 

Lot 

do. 

Canon 

C6te-de-Gironde 

fine 

da 

CanUl 

Cantal 

common 

Cantefort 

Savoie 

ordinary 

Cantenac 

Gironde 

fine 

da 

Capbreton 

do. 

Cap-Cone 

Coraica 

ordinary,  sweet 

Capena 

Haute-Gaxoime 

ordinary 

red 

WINES  OF  FRANCK. 
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Wijjfl 

Departmeitt 

QMUt7 

C^ar 

Camoules 

Var 

CoEimon 

B^ 

Ca^His 

lion  ehe«-du-Rllj6iie 

«weet 

GftHtelyiciHi 

Hautes-Fyr^nfett 

ordinal^ 

white 

CufltflUet 

Tar 

dk 

red 

CaBteljiaa 

Kaates-PjT^n^a 

do. 

do. 

Ctutelaau 

Lftndes 

do. 

Cfl*tr«« 

Girondfl 

do. 

wytfl 

C&Btrt«« 

H^rault 

do. 

red 

Caupentie 

do. 

white 

Cioalii 

Do, 

do. 

Crt^tils 

H^rault 

STWt 

do. 

CeUes 

Bordogne 

oidinaiT,  common 
OTdinitiy 

Cerd4 

Rh6iie 

red 

Cerona 

GiroDda 

fine 

wlute 

CertattJC 

Sa6iie-et-Loiw 

ordinary' 

do. 

Cenrejrieiuc 

Ain 

do. 

led 

Cette 

H^rault 

C^Tenues 

Loiire 

Cbftblifl 

Yonne 

fine  &nd  ordinnrj 

white 

Chabris 

Indre 

ordinary 

do. 

Cl^alnette 

pp^j!  Yonue 
Mam  e-et -Loire 

fine 

red 

Chiitatr& 

ordinary 

Chaise 

Am^r 

common 

white 

(Mlooi 

Maine 

do. 

OiAlottfl 

Sa6tie-^t -Loire 

Chilorae 

Lnndea 

Chambertin 

C6trwi*0r 

fine 

led 

Chatnblrr 
Cbambolle 

SaToie 

fine»  ordinary 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Chnmboa 

Loi^e-«^Che^ 

CImmfry 

Momo 

do. 

do. 

CtmtnpiLgne 

Ain 

do. 

da 

ChamfHignci 

Sarth© 

do. 

white 

Charopagiie 

Manao 

fine,  ordlnftiy 

Champagne 

Cbareute 

ordinary 

Champitgnsy 

Hauee*S»6iie 

Champigny 

Vienne 

do. 

t«d 

ChhmpJgnj' 

Maiiie>4!t^Loin9 

da 

do. 

ChiktnpilJon 

Manie                     , 

da 

do. 

Chiimplitle-le- 

EnQte-SaAna 

do. 

da 

Chitenu 

Ghampougnj 

Meufi^ 

do. 

do. 

Chaiiii« 

Yonne 

do. 

white 

Chancelade 

Dordognp 

do. 

ChonPH 

Sadne-^'t-Loire 

do. 

nd         1 

Chastagne 

Saroio 

do. 

Chimtui^e 

Pa^Hie-I)6me 

fine 

do. 

Chripf'Uc 

Loire 

ordinary 

white 

Ch«p«lk 

Loire- Inf^hiettre 

do. 

da 

Chap«I1e 

Loirc't 

do. 

red 

Chapelle 

Sanlie 

do. 

Chapdlenk- 

Sa&ne-et*Loirt3 

do. 

da 

Oninchaj 

c  c  2 
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WINE,  THS  TIKE,  AND  THK  CELLAB. 


Wine 

Department 

QuaUty 

Colour 

Chapnien 

ChareDte-InfMeore 

OrdiDary 

Red 

Chapdogne 

Meuae 

do. 

do. 

Charentay 

Kh6ne 

do. 

do. 

Chapi»nt<? 

Charenti^ 

Chnrente- 

ChareDte-Iuf^rieure 

do. 

Inferieure 

Charey 

Mcorthe 

ordinary 

do. 

Chai^6 
Chanez 

Indre-et-Loire 

common 

Haate-Sa6ne 

ordinary 

do. 

Charlieu 

Loire 

common 

do. 

Charly 

Rb6ne 

ordinary 

do. 

Charmes 

Voages 

do. 

do. 

Charnay 

8a6De-€t-Loir© 

do. 

Chartpoi 

Eure-et-Loir 

fine 

Chaasagne 

C6te-d'0p 

do. 

do. 

Chassagno 

Rh6ne 

ordinary 

do. 

Chaas^ 

Mame-«t-Loipe 

do. 

Chasson 

Cbarente 

do 

do. 

ChAteau- 

Jura 

fine 

wbite 

ChAlons 

ChAt^u-du. 

Sartbe 

ordinary 

do. 

Loir 

ChAteau- 

Bouches-du-Rbftne 

do. 

red 

Gombert 

• 

ChAteau-Qrillet 

Loire 

fine 

ChAteau-Haut- 

Qironde 

do. 

do. 

Brion 

„  TAfitte 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„  Latoup, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

„  Margaux 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ChAteauneuf-de- 

Hautes-Alpes 

do. 

Chabre 

ChAteauneuf-de- 

Vauduse 

do. 

do. 

Gadogne 

CbAteauneuf- 

VaaduBe 

fine 

do. 

du-Pape 

ChAteauneuf- 

Dr6me 

do. 

du-Rh6De 

ChAteau-ReDard 

BoiicheB-da-Rh6ne 

do. 

do. 

Chateauroux 

Indre 

do. 

ChAteau- 

Aiane 

common 

red  and  white 

Thienr 
ChAtean-Vilam 

Haute-Mame 

ordinary 

red 

ChAMdoD 

Pay-dTi-D6me 
Diome 

do. 

do. 

ChAtiUon-le- 

do. 

do. 

Doc 

ChAtre 

Sartbe 

do. 

white 

Cbaumont 

Loir-et-Cber 

do. 

Chauriat 

Pay'de-D6me 

do. 

Chauyigny 

Vienne 

do. 

red 

Chaux 

Puy-de-D6me 

do. 

ChaTau 

Mame 

do. 

do. 

Gharenay 

Loire 

do. - 

do. 
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Wine 

Department 

Quality 

Ck>loar 

Chayignol 

Cher 

Ordinary 

Chemflly 

Yonne 

do. 

Chinas 

Rh6ne 

fine 

red 

CheDay 

Marne 

ordinary 

do. 

Cheney 

Yonne 

do. 

do. 

Chenonceaux 

Indre-et-Loire 

do. 

do. 

Chenove 

Saone-et-Loire 

do. 

Chonove 

C6te-d*0r 

fine,  ordinary 

Cher 

Cher 

ordinaiT,  common 
ordinary 

Chirac 

Charente-Inf(&rieure 

Cheioubles 

Rh6ne 

do. 

do. 

Chevaffny 
Chich& 

Saone-et-Loire 

do. 

do. 

Yonne 

do. 

white 

Chigny 

Mame 

fine 

red 

Chinon 

Indrc-et-Loire 

ordinary 

Chiflsay; 

Loire-et-Cher 

do. 

red 

Chisseaux 

Indre-et-Loire 

do. 

do. 

Chouillv 
Chouzelot 

Marne 

do. 

white 

Doubs 

do. 

r<>d 

Chusdan 

Gard 

fine 

do. 

Chuynes 

Loire 

ordinary 

do. 

Ciotat 

Bouches  du-Rh6ne 

do. 

Cifisac 

Gironde 

fine 

do. 

Civrac 

Do. 

ordinaiT 

do. 

Civray 

Indre-et-Loire 

do. 

Clairac 

Lot-et-Qaronne 

fine 

Clairegoutto 

Haute-Sa6ne 

Clarette 

Drdme 

ordinaiT 

Claasun 

lAndes 

do. 

do. 

Claveau 

Mame 

do. 

do. 

Clesse 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

do. 

(?ognac 

Charent^ 

CoUioure 

^r^n^  Orientales 
Haut-Rhin 

fine,  sweet 

Colmar 

do. 

white 

Colombicr 

G^roX*" 

do. 

Commensac 

fine 

red 

CommiFsey 

Yonne 

ordinary 

do. 

Compi^gne 

Oiue 

common 

do. 

Comps 

Gironde 

ordinary 

do. 

Comt^  de  Foix 

Aude 

common 

Conchez 

Basees-Pyr^n^ 

ordinary 

Concremura 

Indre 

do. 

do. 

Condrieu 

Rh6ne 

fine 

white 

Confolena 

Charente 

rjonserans 

Hirault 

common 

Corent 

Puy-de-DAme 

ordinary 

white 

Cornafl 

Ard^che 

fine,  ordinary 

red 

Corneilla-de-la- 

Pyr^n^es  Orientales 

ordinary 

do. 

Riviire 

Corr^ze 

Corrize 

ordinary,  common 
ordinary 

Corso 

Cowica 

Corte 

Do. 

do. 

Corton 

Cdte-d'Or 

fine 

3M' 


xhk.  asd 


CELU£. 


:«Mt~}lSDftr 

Taa^ 

:Va-dlr 

I'-a-^-ut 

c<ii-i:cu- 

JMKftti 

a«e^ 

roi*.' 

nXRBOf 

r«i«-Hiv-]Can. 

l*<ot— mr-Koic 

Tttfci  -wmu 


li» 


J-nT-dt^HoHK 


>auuc 


Omnim 

r«i» 

OL 

OD. 

^.Anmn, 

2UlillK 

OL 

Qt. 

-CoBuoi: 

Xji» 

£» 

"•riih* 

CbhuimsU^ 

±MUt 

OBXUnET' 

3»d 

CauuM' 

IK.. 

Ql.. 

dci. 

Cnmtiit 

Tumifr 

d£i. 

do. 

Cnmrnrr 

H«ii:«-JhsK 

db. 

au 

C«Rr    - 

Ajbm- 

QG. 

or;. 

C«}tr 

%TfMt 

db. 

CcVBtr 

Xfwt 

dcL 

Cmmt 

0«iiw 

Cpnaa 

Ailiflr 

ecamnaL 

Cwiwn 

I>wdypw 

fiM 

do. 

Cf»^&«R 

lASn^-(^'Lab% 

ordinarr 

da 

Cr^ 

UfR 

da  * 

CroBMni 

Siotike 

da 

Ow 

Driwe 

fcae 

dx 

'  Cfw 

ArvrroB 

fvdinanr 

d:L 

Citof 

Girmk 

dtu 

C«» 

v« 

onliBaiT.  eoniiKffi 

do. 

Cwwa 

Hsvte^rtroBBe 

cnzmarr 

,C«(^ 

Ajb 

da  • 

do. 

Cau«TCi 

3ffiM 

fine 

do. 

CkBf^M 

DotdQ^M 

OfdinaiT 

d(X 

Cuae 

Tan 

da 

do. 

OuoeroB 

B—t*  Pyi^B^ 

da 

da 

CiiqiM. 

Boveh«»-<iii.Bh(&iie 

da 

Cvu 

Bbtee 

da 

C«M« 

Guonde 

da 

do. 

Cmtaj 

Aine 

da 

ime 

KomUc 

do. 

do.           1 

Dalkt 

Pnj-de-Ddme 

do. 

Damerj 

Xane 

do. 

da 

Dunpicm 

Xaine-et-Loire 

da 

Daaoiileiis 

Landn 

do. 

white 

DanaciiioiiBe 

Yoime 

fine,  oidinaiy 

1 
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Wine 


Dauphin^ 
Davayi 
Denied 
Designj 
Deuil 

Deux-S^Tres 
Die 
Di6 
Dierre 
Dyon 
Dissay 
DistrJ 
Disy 
Diusse 
D61e 

Domgermain 
Domme 
Dompcevrin 
Donzacq 
Donzenac 
Donzire 
Bordogne 
Dornot 
Doubs 
Bouillon 
I>r6me 
Burette 
Echaillon 
Ecrouves 
Ecueil 
Egry 
Eguilles 
Emeringes 
Enguisheim 
Engrari^s 
Entre  deux  Mew 
Epeign^ 
Epernay 
Epioal 
Epineuil 
Ernolflheim 
Esparron 
Eflpira  de  TAgly 
Essey 

E08ey-le8-Pont« 
Estroy 
Etoile 
Etoux 
Euro 
EuTezin 
Eyrea 
Faiquee 
Fau 


PepartuMsit 


Br6me 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 
Rh6ne 
Savoie 

Seine-et-Oise 
Beux-S^rres 
Br6me 
Yonne 

Indre-et-Loipo 
C6te-d'0r 
Vienne 

Maine-et-Loire 
Marne 

Baases-Fyr^n^ 
Jura 
Meurthe 
Bordogne 
Meuse 
Landes 
Corr^ze 
Br6me 
Bordogne 
Moselle 
Bouba 
Marne 
Br6me 
Rh6ne 
Savoie 
Meurthe 
Marne 
Loiret 

Bouche8-da-Rh6ne 
Rh6ne 
Haut-Rhin 
Ari^ 
Gironde 
Indre-et-Loire 
Marne 
Vosgea 
Yonne 
Bas-Rhin 
Pyr^n^es  Orientales 

Bo. 
Meurthe 
Haute-Mame 
Sa6ne-et-Loire 
Jura 
Rh6ne 
Eure 
Meurthe 
Landes 
Gironde 
Tam-et-Oazonne 


QoaUty 


Fine,  ordinary 
ordinary 

do. 

do. 
common 
ordinary 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fine 
ordinary 
common 
ordinary 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fine,  ordinary 

ordinary 

do. 

do. 

fine,  ordinary 

ordinary 

common 

ordinary 

do. 
common 
ordinary 

do. 

do. 
common 
ordinary 

do. 

fine 
common 

fine 
ordinary 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ordinary,  common 

ordinary 

do. 

fine 

ordinary 


Ck)loar 


red 
do. 
do. 


white 

red 
do. 


white 

red 
do. 


do. 

white 

red 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

white 

red 


white 

red 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
white 

red 

do. 

white 

do. 
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Wine 

DepwtaMnt 

QoaUty 

Cokmr 

Farerolles 

Loire^t-Cber 

Ordinary 

FiniBtto 

FinisUre 

Fiton 

Aude 

do. 

red 

Fixey 

C6te-d*0r 

do. 

do. 

Fizin 

Do. 

fine,  ordinary 

Flavigny 

Do. 

ordinary 

do. 

Fleuiy 

Tioiret 

common 

do. 

Floury 

Rh6ne 

fine 

do. 

FleunrkRiTi^re 

Mame 

ordinary 

da 

Fley 

Yonno 

do. 

white 

Florae 

Los^ 

common 

Florentin 

Tarn 

ordinary 

red 

Flott© 

Sarthe 

do. 

white 

Foix 

ComU-de-Foix 

ordinary,  common 
ordinary 

FondettM 

Indre^t-Loire 

Fontenay 

Yonne 

do. 

white 

Force 

Dordogne 

fine 

red 

Forei 

Cantal 

sweet,  ordinary 

FougeroUefl 

Haute-Saone 

Fouquebmne 

Charente 

ordinary 

Foumeaux 

Loiret 

do. 

do. 

Foy 

Maine-et-Loire 

do. 

white 

Foy-Monjault 

Deux-SAvrea 

do. 

red 

Franche-Comt^ 

Doube,  Jura 

fine,  ordinary 

Frandllon 

Loir-et-Cher 

bkck 

Francueil 

Indre^t-Loire 

ordinary 

FroDMC 

Gironde 

do. 

Frontignan 

H^rault 

sweet 

Fronton 

Haute-Garonne 

ordinary 

FoiBS^ 

Sa6ne^t-Loire 

fine 

white 

FnBsy 

Cher 

ordinary 

red 

Qabamac 

Gironde 

do. 

white 

Oaillac 

Tarn 

do. 

Gan 

fine 

Gaid 

Gard 

fine,  ordinary,  common 

Gardanne 

Bouche8-du-Rh6ne 

ordinary 

Garde-Adh^mar 

Dr6me 

do. 

red 

Gardes 

Charente 

do. 

do. 

Garenne-du-Sel 

AUier 

do. 

do. 

Garonne 

Haute-Garonne 

ordinaiT,  common 

Garrigues 

H^ult 

ordinary 

do. 

Gaacogne 

Gers,  Landea 

fine,  ordinary 

Gatinaia 

Indre 

ordinary,  common 

do. 

Gaude 

Var 

fine 

do. 

Ghii^aoq 
Gazonfiere 

liandes 
Sarthe 

ordinary 
do. 

Geloe 

Bassea-Pyr^n^ 

fine 

white 

Gemenos 

Bouchea  du-Rh6ue 

ordinary 

G^nissac 

Gironde 

do. 

red 

Geraise 

Jura 

do. 

do. 

Qors 

Gen 

ordinary,  common 

Genrant 

Dr6me 

fine 

do. 

Q^yaudan 

Lozire 
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Wine 

Department 

QniOity 

Oolonr 

Ctevrey 

C6te-d»0r 

Fine 

aex 

Ain 

common 

Ginestas 

Aude 

ordinary 

red 

Gineetet 

Bordogne 

fine 

do. 

Gircourt 

Voegea 

ordinary 

Gironde 

Gironde 

fine,  ordinary 

Giviy 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

ordinaiT 

Giviy 

Yonne 

do. 

do. 

QottB 

Gem 

do. 

do. 

Goto 

Bordogne 

do. 

do. 

Gradels 

Aveyron 

do. 

do. 

Grande  C6te 

Yonne 

fine 

do. 

Giasse 

Aude 

ordinaiy 

do. 

Grattay 

8a6ne-et-Loire 

do. 

do. 

QnxLve 

Mame 

do. 

white 

Grave 

Gironde 

common 

red 

Grave 

Tarn 

ordinary 

do. 

Grave 

Gironde 

fine 

Grenior 

Savoie 

ordinary 

Gresivaudon 

la^ 

do. 

Grignon 

Do. 

do. 

Grosl^ 

Ain 

do. 

do. 

Guebviller 

Haut-Rhin 

dry,  fine 

Guienne 

Gironde 

fine,  ordinaiy 

Guignee 

Loiret 

ordinary 

do. 

Guilherand 

Ard^e 

do. 

Gy 

Haute-Sa6ne 

do. 

da 

Hlabsheim 

Anbe 

common 

do. 

Haut-Rhin 

dry 

white 

HattonchAtel 

Mease 

ordinaiy 

red 

Haut-Brion 

Gironde 

fine 

do. 

Haute-Sa6ne 

Haute-Sa6ne 

ordinary 

Hautvillera 

Mame 

fine 

Haux 

Gironde 

ordinary 

white 

Haye     * 
Heiligenstein 

Loire-Inft&rienre 

do. 

do. 

Baa-Rhin 

sweet 

H^rault 

H^raolt 

do.,  ordinary 

Dr6me 

fine 

Hernouville 

Mame 

ordinaiy 

red 

Homme 

Sarthe 

do. 

Hourcade 

Baaaea-Ptr^n^s 

do. 

do. 

HuiB 

Ain 

do. 

do. 

Hunneveyr 

Haut-Rhin 

dry,  fine 

Hurignj 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

ordinary 

Hyirea 

Var 

do. 

do. 

ife-de-France 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

do. 

do. 

Seine,  Oiae 

common 

IllHtll 

Gironde 

fine 

white 

Ilh-et-Vilaine 

nie-et-Vilaino 

Imbcihoim 

Baa-Rhin 

ordinary 

do. 

iDdre 

Indre 

ordinary,  common 

iDdre-et-Loire 

Indre-et-Iioire 

do. 

Ingenheim 

Hant-Rhin 

dry,  fine 

do. 
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Q-.atT 


C(>IOD 


lean 

^  JulW-a 

J:r  '    •■ 

Jarnac 

Jarrie-HaQte 

Jftsaeron 

Jasnieres 

Jaalnaj 

Jaolnaj 

Jaremant 

Joigny 
:  Joinnlle 
■  Jonqoieres 
!  Joue 

I'  Jalienne 
JaUie 
JuUieDaa 
'  Jamigny 

Janay 
j  Jura 

Jaran^on 

Josflj 

Jumy 

Kajsenberg 

Katxenthal 
!  Kientzheim 
\  Kientzheim       i 
'  Labarde 

LabrMe 

Lacadi^re         | 

Lacunas  | 

Lachaa 

Laooflti^re 

Lagnieux 

Lagos 
Laines-aax-Bois 

Laisnes  | 

Laiz^  I 

Lamarque 

Lambin  | 

Lancedat  , 

Lanci6  j 

Landes  | 

Landea  j 


Ymme 

Pine,  ofduufj 

B«l 

Mame 

otdinaiT 

!      Ik. 

RbuQp 

da 

I«ere 

floe,  vrdinai^ 

Iiid» 

ozdinaiT 

GunndiP 

d^ 

da 

B*mn-PyT^uit9 

da 

Lien- 

da 

do. 

DoaU 

ordinuy,  eomraon 

Sa^ne-H-Loira 

tfutnnMTO 

r-niM't-ChCT 

ordinaiT 

Loirfr( 

da 

do. 

Charrnte 

da 

L«^re 

da 

do. 

Rhone 

da 

do. 

Sarthe 

da 

Vienne 

da 

do. 

Meurth* 

da 

do. 

Aube 

da 

do.             j 

Yonne 

da 

Haat«-:Manie 

da 

do. 

Gard 

da 

-    da 

Indre-«t-Loire 

da 

da 

Charente 

da 

da 

Rh^ne 

da 

da 

Da 

do. 

do. 

Aisne 

da 

da 

Yonne 

fine,  ordinary 

Jon 

da 

Bassea-Pyr^n^ 

da 

' 

MoseUe 

ordinaiT 

do. 

Y'onne 

da 

do. 

Haut-Rhin 

da 

! 

Do. 

fine 

white         1 

Bas-Rhin 

dry,  fine 

1 

Haut-Rhin 

fine,  sweet 

1 

Gironde 

ordinary 

rod 

Do. 

da 

white 

Var 

da 

red 

Rh6ne 

da 

do. 

Pay-de-D6me 

da 

do.           1 

Gard 

da 

do.           1 

Ain 

da 

do. 

Baases-Pyrin^ 

da 

da 

Aube 

do. 

do. 

Sa6ne^t-Loire 

da 

da 

Do. 

da 

Gironde 

fine 

do. 

Li^ 

common 

Areyron 

ordinary 

(la 

Rh6ne 

do. 

do. 

fine,  ordinary 

Pny-de-D6me 

da 

do. 
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Wine 

Department 

QoaUty 

Colour 

IJBndiraB 

Gironde 

Fine 

White 

TAiidreviUe 

Aub« 

common 

red 

Indre-et-Loire 

ordinary 

Langlade 

Garde 

do. 

da 

Langoiran 

Oironde 

fine,  ordinary 

Langon 

Do. 

fine 

white 

Languedoc 

Gard,  Gaionne 

fine,  ordinary,  common 

Lantigni 

Rh6ne 

ordinary 

Laon 

Aisne 

do. 

red 

Larronin 

Basses-Pyr^nies 

fine 

white 

Larroque 

Gironde 

ordinary 

da 

Larroque 

Tarn 

do. 

da 

Lascaz^refl 

Hautes-Pyr^nies 

do. 

do. 

Lasseras 

Savoie 

do. 

white 

Lasseube 

Basses-Pyr^n^es 

do. 

red 

Latour 

Gironde 

fine 

da 

LatourduBreuil 

Indre 

ordinary 

Latresne 

Gironde 

do.   ' 

da 

Laudun 

Gard 

do. 

Lavana 

Douba 

do. 

do. 

Lebas 

Lot 

do. 

LWeDon 

Gard 

da 

da 

Lf^mbras 

Dordogne 

fine 

I^nye 

C6t«.de-Lande8 

ordinary 

Leognan 

Gironde 

fine 

Lestiac 

Do. 

ordinary 

white 

Letret 

Hautes-Alpea 

do. 

red 

Leucate 

Aude 

do. 

da 

Lezandre 

Puy-de-D6me 

do. 

do. 

Libarde 

Gironde 

do. 

da 

Libourne 

Do. 

do. 

Liesle 

Doubs 

do. 

do. 

Ligny 

Meuae 

do. 

da 

Ligny  le-ChAtel 

Yonne 

do. 

Limerai 

Indre-et-Loire 

do. 

Limony 

Ard^he 

do. 

da 

Limosio 

Haute  Vienno 

ordinary  and  common 

Limouz 

Aude 

ordinary 

white 

Linara 

Charente 

do. 

red 

Linde 

Dordogne 

do. 

do. 

Lionville 

Meuae 

do. 

da 

Lirac 

Gard 

fine 

da 

Listrac 

Gironde 

da 

do. 

Liyron 

Dr6me 

ordinazy 

Loch6 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

da 

Loir-et-Cher 

Loir-et-Cher 

ordinary,  common 

Loire 

Loire 

sweet,  ordinary 

Loire 

Hante-Loire 

common 

Loire-Inf&rienre 

Loire-Inf<&rieure 

ordinary,  common 

white 

Loiret 

Loiret 

da 

Loiacy 

Meuse 

ordinary 

Lombard 

Doube 

do. 

red 

Longeyille 

MeuM 

da 

do. 
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Wine 

Department 

Quality 

Gokmr 

LoDS-le-Saulnier 

Jura 

Ordinanr 

Lonnont 

Gironde 

do. 

red 

Loroux 

Loire-Inf(6iienre 

do. 

white 

Lorraine 

Meorthe,  Meuse 

ordinanr,  common 

•Lot 

Lot 

do. 

Lot-et-Garoxme 

Lot-et-Oaronno 

fine,  ordinary 

Laudun 

Vienne 

do. 

Loupiac 

Gironde 

fine,  ordinary 

LoupUn 

HArault 

ordinary 

red 

Loupmont 

Meuae 

do. 

do. 

Loarj 

Loiret 

common 

white 

Loz^ 

Loasfero 

do. 

Luc 

BaBses-Pyrin^ 

ordinary 

red 

Lucey 

Meurthe 

do. 

do. 

Ludes 

Mame 

fine 

do. 

Ludon 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

Lunel 

H^rault 

sweet 

Lup^ 

Loire 

ordinary 

do. 

Lore 

Haute-Safine 

common 

LuBiU 

Loir-et-Cher 

ordinary 

do. 

LuBsac 

Gironde 

do. 

Lusaan 

Gen 

do. 

do. 

Lujnea 

Indre-et-Loire 

do. 

do. 

Luzech 

Lot 

do. 

Lyonnais 
iHHcau 

Rh6ne 

sweet,  fine,  ordinur}' 

Gironde 

ordinaiy 

do. 

Maocaticcia 

Corsica 

do. 

Machurat 

A  in 

do. 

do. 

MAcon 

Sa6no-et-Loire 

fine 

Madiran 

Hautea-Pyr^n^ 

do. 

do. 

Magrie 

Aude 

do. 

white 

MaSly 

Mame 

fine 

red 

Maine 

Sarthe 

ordinary,  common 
ordinary 

Maine-et-Loire 

Maine-et-Loire 

Maisdon 

Loire -Lifi&rieure 

do. 

white 

Var 

fine 

red 

Maligny 

Yonne 

ordinary 

white 

Manche 

Manche 

Mancy 

Mame 

do. 

do. 

Mantes  sur  Seine 

Seine-et-Oi»e 

red 

Maraussan 

H^rault 

sweet 

Marchand 

Rh6ne 

onlinary 

do. 

Mauzd 

Charcnto 

ordinaiy,  common 
orainary 

Marcillao 

Aveyron 
Sarthe 

do. 

Marcon 
Mardeuil 

do. 

white 

Mame 

do. 

red 

Mareil 

Sarthe 

do. 

white 

Marennes 

Charente  Infdrieure 

do. 

Maretel 

Savoie 

sweet 

do. 

Mareml 

Dordogne 

ordinary 

red 

Mareuil 

Loir-et-Cher 

do. 

do. 

Mareuil 

Mame 

fine 

Maigaux 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 
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Wtne 

IM>*rtlDttDt 

Qfulity 

Cokitn* 

Mtirignane 

Boucbes-du-Hbfine 

Ordinary 

Miiriol 

Loire-et-Oj\ponno 

do. 

Mdfmimde 

do. 

white 

MttTOO 

Marae 

fine,  ordinaiy 

Mame 

Hante-MftlH* 

ordinary,  common 
ordinary 

Mamoz 

Jura 

red 

MATseilka 

Hiratilt 

ewoet 

white 

Marfi^iUe 

Boiiciiea-du-Sh&iie 

ordinaiy 

MailhoD 

Channte 

do.                 1 

Md 

MartigB^- 

Bri(iiit<* 

3Ifline-el-Loire      ' 

do. 

white 

MiirtigDac 

Gifonde 

fin«j  ordinwy 

do. 

Mart  res 

Pnj-dc-D6me 

ordtmuy 

rod 

Man-ejoU 

L0£^t« 

commoa 

HaiiTes 

Ard^cbe 

ordinary 

do. 

Mttuse 

n^'UX-SferreB 

Mftycnne 

Mayenae 

common 

MaziLtk 

Vaucluse 

sweet 

Maz^r^ 

Ba«*ea-P^D^ 

ane 

white 

Ma«^n-0 

(Jera 

ordinary 

ml 

M^doe 

Gimndp 

flup,  ordinaiy 

Ml«fl 

Basics^  Alpea 

ordinaiy 

do. 

Mel-k-Giirde 

J^t 

do. 

Molim 

Seme-et-Maroe 

do. 

Meneti^ 

Ju]» 

do. 

da 

mmi 

Mame 

fiA^ 

Mer-U-ViUf^ 

Loir-et-ChCTP 

ordinaiy 

Mercurey 
Men-urol 

Sutne-et-Lou^ 

do. 

Promo 

fine 

Mt*ri|^i]!ic 

Qirond© 

do. 

do. 

Metigangi?a 

LiLndeB 

do. 

Meting 

Lf>iret 

ordiDttfy 

do. 

MeuDiHult 

Cote-d'Or 

fine,  ordinary 

Meorthe 

H^ttrtho 

ordinary,  eommon 

Meuso 

MfUfle 

do. 

do. 

MfUHllifi 

Loir^t-Cher 

OFdinary 

Meze 

H^ult 

do. 

Mt'zel 

Puy-de-D6me 

do. 

]^[ii;Un 

Gera 

do. 

do. 

Mjgjjoiut 

S<'me-et-Oise 

do. 

Maint-^t-Loire 

do. 

white 

Mile^ry 

Douba 

do. 

do. 

MiJlmni 

Tarn 

do. 

rpd 

MiJI*.r7 

KhAi3« 

do. 

do. 

Milly 

Yoniw 

do. 

white 

Miradoux 

Gertt 

do. 

K^ 

Mirpbom 

Vieime 

oommoD 

do. 

Mirepcj»«et 

Ande 

ordinary- 

do. 

Mittplcvpyer 

HaQt-Ebia 

dry,  fine 
oiaittuTT 

Maleflme 

Yonne 

do. 

MoliDS 

MAma 

do. 

white 

MoUbmai 

BnA-Bhiii 

dry,  fina 
ordinary 

do. 

JfoxQuy 

Luid«9 
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Wlna 

BepulmcDt 

<j™iltT 

Cbloor 

Dordqgtift 

Sweet 

Mcmbo^^ 

Sa^De-et-Lmn 

oniin*ty 

Mouein 

Bii«K«^Fyi^^ 

f                do. 

MwnJstrol 

Tlaut«- Loire 

do. 

MuHmaJT^w 

OLroDde 

fine 

T^ 

Munpritibliiiic 

do. 

white 

Mons 

Spme-et-Obe 

onUniiiT 

MODBOC 

Mc^u^e 

do. 

nd 

MoQtagtit' 

Uiroodo 

d^ 

de^           ! 

MoQtagny 

SaoDo-et-Loire 

da 

1 
1 

MotttftiKu 

Loiret 

common 

do. 

MoDlbartier 

Tam-^t-Gaixjnae 

onlinary 

do. 

Moiitl>»dii 

H^Wolt 

sweet 

white 

Montehd^toDg 

Ai^Qa 

opdinuiy 

iwl 

MoDtt^iTOar 

Dr6me 

do. 

do. 

Motitc^ivnut 

hoir-et-Ch^T 

do. 

white 

MoDt«mMg]porp 

Conetca 

"X 

D^UX  StTT^S 

d^ 

?«d 

H*iut*>- Garonne 

da. 

Volvi^Ktri' 

( 

Monffpnutid     1 

Oii^do 

da 

1 

Monlflanqiuxi 

Lot-et-Quronna 

do. 

do. 

Aloatford 

Lund^ 

do. 

do. 

Montgn'raault 

Murne 

da. 

whit** 

Cfit^'Op 

do. 

red 

MoQtbi4oQ 

Mnrae 

do. 

MontboQ 

Loir»*t-Cher 

do. 

MontigiMC 

ChiuwntG 

^ 

Montiguy 

Jura 

da 

whit© 

Moatju^^kH 

AUi^r 

common 

T^ 

Montm<*liia-SL 

Kh6iie 

ordiimry 

do. 

SoHiu 

Montmelian 

Sawie 

fine 

do. 

Monton 

Ptiy-de-D^mB 

MontfH?lli(^r 

Htmult 

ordinary 

do. 

Montpeyrotut 

Puy-de-D6ine 

do. 

do. 

Mont-Ra<^bet 

Cote-d'Or 

^no 

whit** 

MoQtwlflia 

Loire-Inf^rienre 

OrdinaiT 

do. 

Mod  trichord 

Loii>et-Cbcr 

do. 

Monti^RngiKia 

Ha«t«-MiirDO 

do. 

red 

Mout^^tfur 

Drome 

do. 

do. 

Moranein 

Landes 

flue 

do. 

Horbihau 

Morbihfin 

comnioii 

Morcy 

C6te-d'0r 

fino 

Morpn 

EboDB 

ordinary 

do. 

Mon  feres 

V&uelufi« 

do. 

do. 

Monme 

Chareute 

do. 

do. 

Moaelle 

Mos^Ue 

ordinarv,  t'ommon 

MotUidnra 

Diarente 

do. 

Moulin4-Vent 

Su^np-et-JiOire 

fii^e 

do. 

MouUx 

Giioude 

do. 

do,            ' 
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Wine 

Department 

QnaUty 

Colour 

Moussy 

Marne 

Ordinary 

Red 

Mouthier 

Doubs 

do. 

do. 

Muides 

Loip-et-Cher 

do. 

white 

Murinaifl 

Is&re 

do. 

red 

Mutzig 

Bas-Rhin 

do. 

white 

Naivea 

Mense 

do. 

red 

Nantes 

Loire -Inf^rieare 

do. 

white 

Narbonne 

Aude 

do. 

red 

Navarre 

Basses-Pyr^nics 

common 

Navarrenx 

Do. 

ordinary 

Navenno 

Hant-Saone 

do. 

do. 

N^ 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

Neffles 

Hautes-Alpes 

do. 

Nereac 

Charento 

do. 

do. 

Nerthe 

Vaucluso 

fine 

NeufchAteau 

Vosges 

ordinary 

do. 

NeuiUi 

Maine-et-Loip 

do. 

Neuville 

Aube 

do. 

do. 

Neuvy-Sautour 
Neuviller 

Yonne 

do. 

Bas-Rhin 

do. 

white 

Nevers 

Niivre 

do. 

red 

Nevian 

Aude 

do. 

do. 

Nice 

Alpes  Maritimes 
NiJvre 

do. 

do. 

Niivre 

ordinary,  common 

Niort 

Deux-S^TTCs 

NiveiDais 

Indre 

do. 

Nord 

Nord 

Normandie 

Manche,  &c. 

common 

Noulliers 

Charente  Inf^rieure 

ordinary 

NouiUy 

Moselle 

do.  "^ 

do. 

Nuitfl 

Cote-d'Or 

fijie 

do. 

Ordenas 

Rhone 

ordinary 

do. 

Oger 

Marne 

fine 

white 

0186 

Oise 

common 

red 

01^roD,Iled' 

Charente  Inf&rieurr 

do. 

Ollioulos 

Var 

ordinary,  common 
dry,  ordinary,  sweet 

OlevUler 

Haut-Rhin 

white 

Omet 

Gironde 

ordinary 

do. 

Onzain 

Loir-et-Cher 

do. 

xv4 

Orango 

Vaucluse 

sweet 

Oi^eval 

Aisne 

ordinary 

do. 

Orgon 
Or&aDais 

Bouche8-du-Rh6ne 

do. 

do. 

Loiret 

ordinary,  common 

Orl^aDS 

Loiret 

do. 

Orne 

Orne 

Pagny 

Meurtho 

ordinary 

do. 

Paillet 

Gironde 

do. 

white 

Palet 

Ix)ire-Inf(6rienro 

do. 

do. 

Palus 

Girondes 

Pannes 

Meurthe 

do. 

red 

Paignan 

Aisne 

do. 

do. 

Paigny 

Marne 

do. 

da 

:  Parnac 

Lot 

do. 

i 
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Wlw 

l>T*itiii«rt 

QuttltT 

Colaar 

Monbuilliu! 

DoTdogtkc 

8w«t 

Mocbogre 

84iiSii«-e!i^Loin 

ordiiiAf? 

>Ioneiti 

B^m^Vyt^uiot 

do. 

HuDistrol 

HtDt«-Loin 

d^ 

MoQnuuT^ 

Dordoffu© 
Gijooip 

flB« 

»*d 

HunprinbLuic 

do. 

wliite 

Mon» 

.'^jae-et-0ii»« 

ordtii*i7            1 

Moiiftre 

Meti9« 

do. 

ml 

Moatjcgiii^ 

tJironde 

do. 

do. 

Idoutmgn^ 

5«6Di>*et.Loiro 

do. 

1 
1 

HoQttttglli 

Loiret 

common 

do. 

HoutbATtier 

TAm-et-GaiotiBo 

ordiDary 

do. 

MonMiHiixi 

HSiault 

sweet 

white 

Mo[U«biiloQB 

Ajado 

ordimuT 

ted 

Mouft-limap 

Dr&m« 

do. 

do. 

Moott'livaut 

Lo(r-^t-Cber 

do. 

white 

MootfruAQficsi* 

Cotfiicfl 

i 

Mont-eu-Stunt 

■^ 

MwHin-Je- 

Deuift^n^ 

do. 

z«d 

Bnnmy 

J 

Moutosquicu' 

Hautf^-Garoniio 

do. 

VoJTifftrf' 

MoDtfrrriin<l 

Gironde 

do. 

1 

JIcmtfl&ai|uiii 

Lot-«t-GafOD0e 

do. 

da           ! 

MontfoTd 

do. 

do.            1 

MontgrimauU 

M&me 

do. 

white          1 

MoDtbiJie 

C6te-d^0r 

do. 

red           1 

Motitln^lon 

IlLime 

do. 

Hon  thou 

Loir-et-Chcr 

do. 

1 

MoDti^DUC 

CbiinMito 

do. 

Hontigny 

JUTA 

do. 

white 

MontltJ^^Q 

Allier 

common 

red 

MoBtraplflfl-St, 

Rhonf* 

oidinaiy 

do. 

SorliD 

Moatiupliao 

Saroie 

fine 

do. 

MoQton 

Puy-d^Ddme 

Montplli^j* 

H^^tadt 

ordinary 

do. 

Montpeyroux 

Puy-d^-D6me 

do. 

do. 

Mont*Rachpt 

Cot^dHV 

fine 

whit© 

liflontTelaiB 

Loire*  Ittfi^neure 

ordinary 

do. 

Moatricbfljd 

Loip-et-Cbcr 

do. 

MoDt}inug<K)ii 

Hiitite-Miutie 

do. 

red 

Moiiti^e^r 

Dp6m« 

do. 

do. 

Morancin 

Landefl 

fine 

do. 

Morbibau 

MorbihAn 

common 

Mor^y 

C6te-d'0r 

fine 

Morton 

Rt6ii6 

ordinary 

do. 

JIon*)«^i 

Vau«lu«e 

do. 

do. 

MornHC 

Cborente 

do. 

do. 

HLosi^n^ 

MoaeUe 

ordinary,  common 
ordinary 

Moolidars 

Charent* 

do. 

]Uouliti4>VeDt 

So5ll*-et-Loipe 

fine^ 

do. 

Moulix 

Gtronde 

do. 

do. 
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Wine 

QoaUty 

Colour 

Moussy 

Mame 

Ordinary 

Red 

Mouthier 

Donbs 

do. 

do. 

Muides 

Loip-et-Cher 

do. 

white 

Murinaifl 

Is&re 

do. 

red 

Mutzig 

Bas-Khin 

do. 

white 

Naivea 

Meuse 

do. 

red 

Nantes 

Loire-InfSrieore 

do. 

white 

Narbonne 

Aude 

do. 

red 

Navarre 

Basses-Pyr^n^es 

common 

Navarrenx 

Do. 

ordinary 

Navenne 

Haut-Sa6ne 

do. 

do. 

N^ac 

Gironde 

da 

do. 

Neffles 

Hautes-Alpes 

do. 

Nersac 

Charente 

do. 

do. 

Nerthe 

Vaucluse 

fine 

Neufch&teau 

Vosges 

ordinary 

do. 

NeuiUi 

Maine-et-Loir 

do. 

Neuville 

Aube 

do. 

do. 

Neuvy-Sautour 
Neuviller 

Yonne 

do. 

Bas-Rhin 

do. 

white 

Nevers 

Niivre 

do. 

red 

Nevian 

Aude 

do. 

do. 

Nice 

Alpes  Maritimes 
NiJvre 

do. 

do. 

Niivre 

ordinary,  common 

Niort 

Deux-S^yres 

NirernaiB 

Indre 

do. 

Nord 

Nord 

Normandie 

Manche,  &c. 

common 

NouUiers 

Charente  Inf^rieure 

ordinary 

NouiUy 

MoseUe 

do. 

do. 

Nuitfl 

C6te-d'0p 

fine 

do. 

Ordenas 

Kh6ne 

ordinary 

do. 

O^er 

Mame 

fine 

white 

Oi«o 

Oise 

common 

red 

01^ron,Iled' 

Charente  Inf (ftrieurc 

do. 

Ollioulofl 

Var 

ordinary,  common 
dry,  ordinary,  sweet 

Oleviller 

Haut-Rhin 

white 

Omet 

Gironde 

ordinary 

do. 

Loir-et-Cher 

do. 

x«4 

Orange 

Vaucluse 

sweet 

Oi^evail 

Aisne 

ordinary 

do. 

Oreon 

Bouche8-dii-Rh6ne 

do. 

do. 

Loiret 

ordinary,  common 

Orleans 

Loiret 

do. 

Orne 

Orne 

Pagny 

Mcurthe 

ordinary 

do. 

PaiUet 

Gironde 

do. 

white 

Palet 

Loire-Infi6rieuro 

do. 

do. 

Palus 

Girondes 

Pannes 

Meurthe 

do. 

red 

Pargnan 

Aisne 

do. 

do. 

Pargny 

Mame 

do. 

do. 

i  Parnac 

Lot 

do. 
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Wine 

Departaiflnt 

QnaUty 

Colour 

Pnrmajr 

Maine-et-Loir 

Ordinary 

Paroitu<e,  la- 

Seine-et-Mame 

red 

•  gmnde 

Paron 

Yonne 

ordinazT 

do. 

Papsac 

Gipondo 

do. 

do. 

Pas-de-Calais 

Pas-do-Calais 

Pauilhac 

Giponde 

fine 

do. 

Pepche 

£upe-ot-Loipo 

common 

Prrt»uilh 

Hautes-l'yr^n^es 

ordinary 

Peri 

Copsica 

do. 

P^ricaid 

Lot-et-Gaponne 

do. 

do. 

Pirigopd 
P^poU 

Dopdosne 
H^pauit 

fine,  ordinary 
ordinary 

do. 

Peponno 

Saone-et-Loire 

do. 

do. 

P«'88aC 

GiPonde 

fine 

do. 

Peyrirguiro 

Haat«8-IVr^n^ 
Pyp6n^  Orientales 
Gironde 

ordinary 

Pezilla 

do. 

do. 

PiaD 

do. 

do. 

Pfaffenheim 

Haut-Iihin 

fine 

Pi  cardie 

Somme 

common 

do. 

Pierreclos 

Seine-et-Loire 

ordinary 

Pierwfeu 

Vap 

do. 

do. 

Pierry 

Mapne 

fine 

Pignans 

Var 

ordinary 

do. 

Pistoule 

Lot 

do. 

PiEay 

Rh6n6 

do. 

do. 

Plaisance 

Geps 

do. 

do. 

Plant  de  Cugnes 

Boache8-da-Rh6ne 

do. 

Ployard 

Aisne 

do. 

da 

Poce 

Indre-et-Iioire 

do. 

do. 

Podensac 

Gironde 

fine 

whito 

PoQly 

Yonne 

ordinary 

do. 

Poinchy 
PoinTiUen 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Doubs 

do. 

red 

Poitou 

Vendue,  Vienne 

ordinaiT,  common 
ordinary 

Poleymieux 

Rh6ne 

Poligny 

Jupa 

do. 

do. 

Pomerol 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

Pomerola 

H^pault 

sweet 

white 

Pommard 

CoteHi'Or 

fine 

red 

Pomport 

Dopdogne 

do. 

white 

Pont  du  ChAteau 

Puy-de-D6me 

ordinary 

red 

Pont-en-Royana 

Is^ 

do. 

do. 

Pontigny 

Yonne 

do. 

do. 

Ponts 

Basses-PVrdnies 

do. 

Portal 

Aode 

do. 

do. 

Portet 

Bassee-PypAn^ 

do. 

do. 

Portets 

Giponde 

do. 

white 

Portienx 

Vos^s 

do. 

Popto-Vecchio 

Conica 

do. 

PoptrVendpe 

^p*nte  Orientales 
£oire-et-Cher 

fine 

red 

PouiU^ 

ordinary 

do. 

Pouilley 

Doubs 

do. 

do. 
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Wine 

iX-purUiicnt 

Quality 

Colour 

PouiUy 

Saone-ot-Loire 

Fine 

PouiUy 

Nievro 

ordinary 

Poujwiux 

Gironde 

fine 

red 

Pourly 

Yonne 

ordinary 

do. 

Poussan 

H^ranlt 

do. 

do. 

Praissac 

Lot 

do. 

Prauthoy 

Uaute-Miinie 

do. 

re^l 

Preignac 

Gironde 

fine 

white 

Premeaux 

COte-d'Or 

do. 

Premiac 

Lot 

ordinary 

IVipouillo-dc- 

SalsoH 
Prigonrieux 

Pyrenees  Orientale.*- 

do. 

white 

Dordogne 

fine 

red 

Princeiifl 

Savoio 

onlinary 

do. 

Pri886 

Scioue-et-Loiro 

do. 

do. 

Provence 

Var,  Bassos  Alpes 

fine,  ordinary,  8W(»ct 

Pujaut 
PiyolB 

Gard 

ordinary 

red 

Gironde 

fine,  ordinary 

Puligny 

Cote^'Or 

fine 

white 

Pupillin 

Jura 

do. 

da 

Puis8«guin 

Gironde 

ordinary 

red 

Puy-de-D6me 

Puy-de-DAme 

fine,  ordinary 

Puynormomo 

Gironde 

ordinary 

rfd 

Pyrenees 
PyKnees 

Basses-PVr^n^es 
Hautes-Pyrf^neeH 

fine,  ordinary 
ordinary 

l^Tenees-Ori- 

entnlcs 
Quepcy 

PyrAniesOricntales 

fine,  ordinary,  sweet 

Lot-et-Gharonne 

ordinaiy,  common 

red 

Queyries 

Gironde 

ordinary 

do. 

Quincey 
Qiiineii 

naate-Sa6ne 

do. 

Kh6ne 

ordinar>%  common 

red 

Quinsac 

Gironde 

ordinary 

(iuintigny 

Jura 

fine 

white 

Itabastens 

Tarn 

ordinary 

red 

Jlablay 

Maine-ct-Loiro 

do. 

j 

Ii;imbacourt 

Meuse 

do. 

red          1 

Ihiy 

Hante-Saono 

do. 

do. 

Ili-br^hicn 

Loiret 

do. 

white 

liofrni& 

Rh^.ne 

do. 

re«l          ' 

Hi'mborcourt 

Meurtho 

do. 

do. 

JiciiaiHon 

Ijoire 

or<b*nary,  common 
ordinary 

do.           ! 

U.'uil 

Mamo 

do.           1 

R«nilly 

Indro 

do. 

white 

Ii«'Vfntin 

r«^ro 

fine 

nnl 

Khin 

ItaH-Rhin 

dry.  fine 

t 

Khin 

Ilaut-KIiin 

do.                  i 

1 

Uhone 

UhAne 

fine,  ordinary         ! 

Uiaill(^ 

lioin'-Infi^rii'iin" 

onlii'ary 

wbire 

Ililioauvillt'        : 

Hauf-Khin 

»Ir^'.  fliir 

Kiln'-nic              1 

nonlo;^iii.» 

ediiirMon 

nd 

IJiiTyH 

Aubo 

fine 

do. 

Un'hebonrR 

Cote-d'Or 

«lo. 

do. 

Kiliy 

Mamc 

do. 

do.           1 
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Wlno 

Department 

QoiOlty 

Cok>xMr 

KiomH 

ffironde 

Onlinaiy 

KiqueiviliP 

Haut-Rbin 

drj'.  fine 

Ris 

I\v-de-Domo 

onlinary 

lt»d 

KivoHnltcs 

P^Tt^ntW^  Orientaleh 

swtvt,  fine,  onlinary 

KiA-i6rt»!<-los- 

Haut-AIarne 

onlinary 

red 

Fosscs 

Kixheim 

ILint-Rhin 

dry,  ordinary 

wbito 

R«x*ho 

Hautes-Alpes 

ordinary 

red 

IWhworbon 

ludre-et-Loire 

do. 

white 

Itoirhofort 

Mainc-et-Loiro 

do. 

RocheUi* 

Mfuse 

do. 

r«i 

Rochcnanl 

Deux-Sivres 

do. 

do. 

Roches 

I«i»ro 

do. 

do. 

R.vchette 

Savoie 

Rod^s 

Pyr^n^-s  Oricntale> 

sweet 

Roffey 
Roiffi 

Yonno 

ordinary 

white 

Vienne 

do. 

do. 

Roman^cho 

Saone-et-Loirc 

fine 

rt^ 

Roman^c-Conti 

Cote-d'Op 

do. 

do. 

Romank^-do 

Bo. 

do. 

do. 

Saint-Vivant 

Romont 

Marne 

do. 

white 

Roqucmauro 

Gard 

ordinary 

PiKi 

RoqucTairo 

Bouches-du-Rliont 

ordinary,  sweet 

do. 

Roucy 

Aisno 

onlinary 

do. 

RoiK^rgue 

Aveyron 

ordinary,  common 

Rouillac 

Charente 

lioulet 

Do. 

ordinary 

red 

Roussas 

Dromo 

do. 

do. 

Roussillon 

PVPen^es  Orientale^ 
Bas808-Pyr6n6e8 

fine,  ordinary,  sweet 

Rouatignon 

fine 

white 

Rouzieres 

Meuse 

ordinaiy 

red 

Rufach 

Haut-Rliin 

dr)%  fine 

white 

RuUy 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

onlinary 

Rumilly 

Savoio 

do. 

Ruy 
Saillac 

Is^re 

do. 

red 

Corrfeze 

do. 

Saillans 

Dri)mc 

do. 

re<l 

Saint- Aignan 

Loir-et-Chep 

do. 

„      Ainand 

Cher 

ordinary',  common 

„      Amarens 

Tarn 

ordinary 

retl 

„      Amour 

Snono-et-IiOiro 

do. 

do. 

Andr6 

Isire 

do. 

do. 

„      Andr6 

Loire 

do. 

do. 

„      Anflr<5i 

Pyr6n6c8  Orientideh 

do. 

white 

„     Aubin-de- 
Luipne 
„      Avertin 

Sarthe 

do. 

do. 

Indre-et.-Loire 

do. 

..      Ay 

Loiret 

do. 

red 

„      Basic 

Mamo 

fine 

do. 

..      Benolt 

Ain 

ordinary 

do. 

,.      RcnoiKt 

Sarthe 

do. 

whit.' 

„      Bris 

Yonno 

do. 
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Wine 

Department 

Quality 

(.\»loar 

Saint-Chef 

Is^rc 

Ordinary 

Be<l 

„      Christol 

H^rault 

do. 

<lo. 

„      Chrietoly 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

„    Christophe 

Do. 

do. 

«lo. 

„      Cyprien 

Dordogno 

do. 

do. 

»     Cyr 

Maine-et-Loire 

da 

,.      Cyr 

Var 

do. 

<lo. 

,.      C>r 

Indro-et-Loiro 

do. 

do. 

„      Denifl-de- 

Loirot 

do. 

do. 

Jargeau 

„     Denis-en- 

Da 

do. 

do. 

Val 

M      Di6 

Loir-et-Cher 

do. 

white 

,.      Dp^z^ry 

H^rault 

do. 

„      Emilion 

Girondo 

do. 

red 

„      Estipho 

Do. 

fine 

„  Etienne-la- 

Iih6D0 

ordinary 

red 

Varenne 

„      Faust 

Basses-ryr^n^es 
Loire-Inf^rieups 

fine 

wliitc 

„      Fiacro 

ordinary 

do. 

„  Gengoux-le 

Boyal 
„      Oeni^ 

Seino-et-Jjoire 

dry,  sweet)  ordinary 

red 

Gard 

fine 

do. 

„      Qenioz 

H^rault 

ordinary 

do. 

„      Gema 

Charcnte 

do. 

do. 

„      G^orffes. 
le  clos 

C6te-d'0p 

fine 

do. 

„      Georges 

Gironde 

ordinary 

do. 

„      Georges 

Indre-et-Loire 

do. 

white 

„      Georges 

Loip-et-Cher 

do. 

red 

„      Georges 

Sarthe 

do. 

white 

„      Georges. 

H<irault 

do. 

red 

d'Opques 
„  Georgos-les- 

Vionne 

do. 

do. 

Baillargeaux 

„      Oereon 

Loirc-Inf«^ricure 

do. 

white 

„      Germain 

Gironde 

do. 

red 

„      Gorvais 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

„     Gilliis-les- 

Gard 

do. 

do. 

Bouchcr 

«    Gy 

Loirot 

do. 

do. 

„      Henry 
„      Herblon 

Lot 

do. 

Loirc-Inf(6rieure 

do. 

white 

„      Hilaire 

Indro 

ordinary 

rcKl 

„      Innocent 

Savoio 

sweet 

white 

„      Jean 

Ardiche 

ordinary 

do. 

„      Jean 

Savoii.' 

do. 

pe<l 

„      Joan- 

Charcnt*?  Infmonn- 

do. 

(I'Angrh 

.,      Jtan- 

Rliono 

do. 

whiff 

d'Anli^n 

Jean-dr- 

Loint 

do. 

re«i 

Bmy 

■ 

n  i»  2 
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Wino 

Department 

Quality 

Coloar 

iSaint-Jeaii-(l<> 

Savoie 

Fino 

Rod 

la-Porte 

„      Jean-le- 

Priche 

„      Jean-lc- 

Sa6ne-et-Loipe 

ordinary 

do. 

Loiret 

do. 

do. 

BIedc 

„      Jean- 

Ba8se8-P^^n6e9 

do. 

Poudgp 

,,      Jerome 

BoucheS'-du-Khoni  • 

da 

red 

„      Joseph 

Ard&che 

fine,  do. 

do. 

■  „      Jn^ry 

Tarn 

ordinary 

do. 

„      Julion 

Bouches-du-Rh6ne 

do. 

white 

„      Julicn 

Mcnse 

do. 

«h1 

„  .  Jiilien 

Rhone 

do. 

do. 

„      Jnlien 

Gironde 

fino 

white 

„      Juliou 

Savoie 

ordinary 

red 

„      Lagor 

Rh6ne 

do. 

do. 

„      Lambert 

Gironde 

fine 

do. 

„      Lanno 

Hautes-Pyrdnies 
Bouches-ciu-Rhono 

onlinaiy 

„      Laurent 

sweet 

„      Laurent 

Dordogne 
Gironde 

do. 

„      Lsiurent 

fine 

red 

„      Laun^nt 

Do. 

ordinary 

do. 

„      Laurent 

Jura 

do. 

do. 

„      Laurent 

Vap 

fine 

do. 

„      Laur(>nt 

Gard 

do. 

„      L^gep 
„      LeSn 

Vi^nne 

ordinary 

white 

Dordogne 

do. 

red 

„      Lothain 

Jura 

do. 

do. 

„      Loub&5 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

„      Loubouer 

Landes 

do. 

„      Louis 

Bouche8-du-Rh6ne 

do. 

„      Loup 

Tam-et-Garonne 

do. 

red 

„      Luygne 

Maine-et-Loire 

do. 

white 

„      Marc 

Indre-et-Loire 

ordinary,  comrann 
ordinary 

„      Marcel 

Bouches-du-Rhone 

wliite 

„      Martin 

Gironde 

do. 

red 

„      Martin 

Mame 

fine,  ordinary 

white 

„      Martin 

Saone-et-Loire 

ordinary 

„      Martin 

Yonne 

ordinary,  common 
ordinary 

red 

.,    Martin-(le- 

Savoie 

do. 

la-Poiti 

„     Martin-la- 

Vienno 

do. 

do. 

Ri\'i6r»' 

„      Maximin 

iH^rc 

do. 

1 
1 

„      MWard 

Gironde 

do. 

white         1 

..      Michel 

Meuso 

do. 

red 

..    \fichel-80iu- 

lioire 

sweet 

white 

C<)nrlri«  u 

Mihicl 

Mouse 

ordinary 

re<l 

,,      Naixant 

Donlogno 

sw«ct 

Naaiirr 

Var 

ordinary 

re<l 

,.      Nazairo 

Aude 

do. 

do.            I 
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Wlno 

Department 

QuaUty 

Colour 

Saint-Nicolas  d( 

Indre-et-Loiro 

Ordinary 

Red 

„     Bourguoi 

Do. 

do. 

da 

„      Oree 

Dordogne 

do. 

da 

„      Pantaly 

Do. 

da 

da 

„      Paul 

Var 

fine 

do. 

„      Pcray 

Aid^he 

do. 

vhito 

„    rierre-de- 

Gironde 

do. 

da 

Loire 

ordinary 

red 

BoBuf 

„      Rambert 

Ain 

do. 

da 

„      Romain 

Vienna 

do. 

do. 

„      Satup 

Cher 

do. 

white 

„      Satumin 

Charento 

do. 

red 

„      Sauveur 

Vaucluso 

fine 

da 

„      Sauveur 

Girondo 

do. 

da 

„      Savin 

Isire 

ordinary 

do. 

„      Selve 

Gironde 

do. 

white 

„      Scmin 

Charento 

do. 

red 

„      Seurin 

Girondo 

do. 

do. 

„     Seurin-de- 

Do. 

fine 

da 

Cadoume 

„      Sever 

Landes 

ordinary 

whitij 

„      Sorlin 

Ain 

do. 

red 

„      Sulpice- 
d'lzon 

Gironde 

do. 

white 

„      Thierry 

Mame 

fine,  do. 

rod 

„      Tropez 

Var 

ordinary 

da 

„      Urbain 

Ilaute-Mftmo 

do. 

da 

„      VaUcrin 

Sa6ne-et-Loiro 

do. 

„      Verand 

Do. 

do. 

„      V^mnd 

Sartho 

do. 

rod 

„      Victor 

Dordogne 

do. 

da 

„      Vincont 

Lot 

do. 

Sainte-Cdcilo 

Sartho 

da 

„       Croix 

Gironde 

do. 

red 

„      Eulalie 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

„      Foi 

Do. 

do.,  common 

M      Foy 

Rhone 

ordinary 

red 

„      Foy 

Dordoffne 
Girondo 

fine 

do. 

„       Gemmc 

do. 

do. 

„      Luce 

Do. 

common 

da 

„       Martin- 

Bouchc8-du-Rh6n( 

ordinary 

„       KuffiiH* 

MaHelle 

do. 

red 

Saintes-Maries 

13ouch<'8-du-Rhon( 

da 

do. 

Saintes 

Charento  Infericun 

ordinary,  common 

do. 

Saintongo 

Do. 

common 

Saix 

Vienno 

ortlinaiy 

white 

SAle 

Rh6ne 

do. 

n'd 

Salins 

Jura 

do. 

do. 

Salival 

Mourthe 

da 

SalHCH 

I^'r6nd<'8  OricnUdeh 

do.,  Hweet 

Samonac 

Oipondc 

ordinary 

do. 

Sampigny 

MeuMT 

da 

do. 
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Wlno 

DepartmcDt 

QoaUty 

Ootour 

Su  uc6 

Saouo-et-Loirt' 

Ordinary 

Red 

iSanccrro 

Chor 

do. 

do. 

8aii(lillon 

Ix»iret 

do. 

ivd 

Saiitcmiy 

Cote-dOr 

fine 

white 

8ii4*)ne 

Haute-Saone 

ordinary 

8aone-ct-Loin' 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

fine,  ordinary 

Sixnx 

Ard^he 

ordinaiy 

red 

Sarguiu 

Savoie 

do. 

Sari 

Corsica 

do. 

Sarlat 

Dordogue 

common 

red 

Sarraziet 

Landcs 

ordinary 

Sarthe 

Sarthe 

do.,  common 

Saujon 
Saiuce 

Chapent^Inftrieuw 

do. 

r«d 

Hautes-Alpes 

ordinary 

white 

Saules 

Saone-et-Loiro 

do. 

Sault-de-Nu- 

Baasee-Pyr^n^ 

do. 

red 

vailles 

Saumousset 

Maine-et-Loire 

do. 

white 

Sauniur 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Sautenies 

Gipondo 

fine 

do. 

Sauviaii 

Ilcrault 

fine,  Bwect 

red,  white 

SaA-agnac 

Lot 

ordinary 

Savenay 

Loire-Inftrjeure 

do. 

Savenniires 

Maine-et-Loipo 

do. 

whit© 

Saveme 

Bas-Rhin 

do. 

Savigny 

C6te-d'Or 

fine 

red 

Saroie 

Savoie 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Savenni6ri*e 

Meuse 

ordinary 

do. 

Schelestadt 

Bas-Rhin 

do. 

Scy 

MofieUe 

do. 

red 

Some 

Seine 

common 

Seine-ot-Mame 

Scine-et-Mame 

ordinary 

Seine-et-Oise 

Seine-et-Oise 

do. 

Seine-Iiif6riouro 

Seine- Inf^rieure 

SeUea 

Loir-et-Cher 

common 

red 

Selvo 

Gironde 

ordinary 

wliito 

Semecourt 

MoseUo 

do. 

red 

Semur 

C6te-d'0r 

do.,  common 

Sonnec6 

SaAne-et-Loire 

do. 

SenoQcho 

Charente-Inftrieure 

S^n-St-Andre 

Bouches-du-Rhdne 

ordinary 

Ti^ 

Seon-St-Honpi 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Sopteuil 

Seine-et-Oise 

do. 

Seripny 

Yonno 

do. 

whito 

Sevres 

Deux-S&vrce 

do. 

Seyssol 

Ain 

do. 

Soyssuel 

l86re 

fine 

red 

Sigolsheim 

Haut-RIiin 

dry,  fine 

Syean 

Aiido 

ordinary 

rt^d 

Sillory 

Marno 

fine 

Somos-Farlode 

Var 

ordinary 

rod 

Si^logno 

Lf»ir-et-Cher 

do. 

. 

Solom^ 

Vienno 

do. 

white 
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Wino 

Dcimrtmcnt 

Quality 

Colour 

8olutr6 

Saono-et-Loiro 

Ordinary 

Somme 

Somme 

do. 

Sonimensac 

Lot-et-(}aronno 

do. 

Sorpuos 

Vauclnae 

fine 

red 

Sonblecauze 

Hautes-P^r^n^ 

ordinary 

Souligny 

Aube 

do. 

Houpir 

Aisne 

ordinary,  common 

Soussana 

Gironde 

fine 

red 

Soustons 

Landes 

do. 

Sonzay 

Maine-et-Loiro 

ordinary 

white 

Strasbouig 

Bas-Rhin 

common 

do. 

Surges 

Charente-Inft^ricupe 

ordinary 

Synex 

Corrize 

do. 

Tdche 

Cote-dOr 

fine 

red 

Tain 

Dr6me 

do. 

do. 

Taissy 

Mame 

do. 

do. 

Talouce 

Girondo 

do. 

do. 

TuUissicuz 

Ain 

ordinary 

da 

Talliino 

Corsica 

do. 

Talmont 

Vepd6o 

do. 

Tanlay 

Yonno 

do. 

white 

Tarantoise 

SaToie 

ordinary 

TaniHCon 

Bouches-du-Rhone 

z«d 

Tarbes 

Hautes-l'y  rentes 

do. 

Tarn 

Tarn 

Tam-et- 

Tarn-et-Garonno 

do. 

red 

Garonne 

Tauriac 

Gironde 

ordinary 

do. 

Tavel 

Gard 

fin© 

do. 

Tecou 

Tam 

ordinaiy 

do. 

Termsse 

Isere 

do. 

Teires-fortoe 

Girondo 

do.,  common 

Thann 

Ilaut-Kliin 

dry,  fine 

white 

Th^8«6c 

Loir-et-Cher 

ordinary 

red 

Th^zac 

Lot-et-Garonno 

do. 

Thiaucourt 

Meurthe 

do. 

rod 

Thi<*ffcnthal 

Bas-Rhin 

do. 

Thoissty 

Ain 

do. 

red 

Thonac 

Dordogno 

do. 

do. 

Then on 

Savoic 

do. 

Thouarce 

Maine-rt-Loire 

do. 

white 

Thouare 

Deux-Sivrt-H 

do. 

Tinery 

Meurthe 

do. 

Tisaery 

Yonne 

do. 

white 

Tonncrre 

Do. 

fine 

Torcieux 

Ain 

ordinary 

red 

TorinB 

Saone-et-Loire 

fine 

do. 

Torreniila 

'>T^nee8  Orientoles 

ordinary 

do. 

ToucIm'8 

Sjione-et-Loiro 

do. 

Toul 

Mfurthe 

do. 

TouloiH' 

Gironde 

fine 

white 

Tour.iiiH- 

fiKlre-ct-Loiri-         i 

iiw,  ordinary,  common 

. 

Touru<' 

Uiroudc 

i 
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Wlno 

Di'parUncnt 

Quality 

Colour 

Sauc6 

Saouo-et -Loire 

Ortlinary 

Red 

Sancom' 

Cher 

do. 

do. 

Sandillon 

I-.oiret 

do. 

ink! 

Sautcnay 

Cote-d'Or 

fine 

wJiito 

Sa<*)ue 

Haute-Saoue 

onlinary 

Saouc-et-Ix»irt» 

Saone-et-Ijoire 

fine,  ordinary 

Sara 

Ard^he 

ordinary 

red 

iSarguiii 

Savoie 

do. 

Sari 

Cornica 

do. 

Sarlat 

Dordogue 

common 

red 

Sarraziet 

Landes 

ordinary 

Sartho 

Sarthe 

do.,  common 

Sauion 
Saulce 

Charente-Inftrieure 

do. 

red 

Haute8-Alp<>8 

ordinary 

white 

Saulea 

Saone-et-Loire 

do. 

Sault-dc-Na- 

Basses-Pyr^n^ 

do. 

red 

vailles 

Saumou88ct 

Maine-et-Loire 

do. 

white 

Saumur 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Saut  ernes 

Girondo 

fine 

do. 

Sauviaii 

H6rault 

fine,  sweet 

red,  white 

Savagnac 

Lot 

ordinary 

Savenay 

Loiro-Inftrieure 

do. 

Savenniires 

Maine-et-li)iro 

do. 

white 

Savome 

Bas-Rhin 

do. 

Savigny 
Savoie 

Cote-d'Or 

fine 

red 

Savoie 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Savenni^ret* 

Meuse 

ordinary 

do. 

Schelefitodt 

Bas-Rhiu 

do. 

Scy 

MoseUe 

do. 

red 

Seme 

Seine 

common 

Seine*ct-Marnc 

ordinary 

Seine-et-Oise 

Seiue-et-Oiso 

do. 

Seine-Inf6rieurc 

Seine- Infferieure 

SeUes 

Loir-ct-Cher 

common 

red 

Selvo 

Gironde 

ordinary 

wiiin- 

Semecoupt 

Moselle 

do. 

nxl 

Somur 

C6te-d'0r 

do.,  common 

Sennecd 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

do. 

Senoucho 

Charente-Inftrieure 

Scon-St-Andre 

Bouches-du-Rh6ue 

onlinary 

nd 

Seon-St-Honri 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Sopteuil 

Seine-et-Oise 

do. 

Sorigny 

Yonne 

do. 

white 

Sevres 

Deux-S&vrt^B 

do. 

Seyssel 

Ain 

do. 

Spyssuel 

Isire 

fine 

rt^l 

Si^olsheim 

Sijean 

Sillory 

Haut-Rhin 

dry,  fine 

Audo 

onlinary 

rod 

Marno 

fine 

Sollioa-Farli'ile 

Var 

ordinary 

rod 

Si>lopne 

Lc»ir-et-Clier 

ilo. 

. 

Solomo 

Vienno 

do. 

white 
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Wine 

Department 

QnaUty 

Oolonr 

Solutr^ 

Sa6ne-€t-Loipo 

Ordinary 

Somme 

Somme 

do. 

Sommensac 

Lot-et-Garonno 

do. 

Sorgucs 

Vauduse 

fine 

red 

Soublecauze 

Hautea-PVr^n^ 

ordinary 

Souligny 

Aube 

do. 

Sotipip 

Aisne 

ordinary,  common 

Soiiasans 

Gironde 

fine 

zed 

Soustons 

Landes 

do. 

Souzay 

Maine-et-Loiro 

ordinary 

white 

Strasbouig 

Bas-Rhin 

common 

do. 

Surgirea 

Charente-Inf&deupe 

ordinary 

Synex 

Corrte 

do. 

TAehe 

C6te-d'0r 

fine 

red 

Tain 

Drdme 

do. 

do. 

Taiasy 

Marne 

do. 

do. 

Talence 

Gironde 

do. 

do. 

Tallissieuz 

Ain 

ordinary 

da 

Tallano 

Corsica 

do. 

Talmont 

Ve|id6e 

do. 

Tanlay 

Yonne 

do. 

white 

Tarantoiae 

Savoie 

ordinaiy 

Tarascon 

Bouches-da-Eh6ne 

zed 

Tarbea 

Hautes-Pyren^es 

do. 

Tam 

Tam 

Tam-et- 

Tam-et-Garonno 

red 

Oaronne 

Tauriac 

Gironde 

ordinary 

do. 

Tavel 

Gard 

fine 

do. 

Tecou 

Tam 

ordinary 

do. 

Terrasse 

Isire 

do. 

Terres-fortee 

Gironde 

do.,  common 

Thann 

Haut-Khin 

dry,  fine 

white 

Th^88^ 

Loir-et-Cher 

ordinary 

red 

Th6zac 

Lot-et-Garonne 

do. 

Thiaucourt 

Meurthe 

do. 

rod 

Thieffenthal 

Bas-Rhin 

do. 

Thoiasey 

Ain 

do. 

red 

Thonac 

Dordogno 

do. 

do. 

Thonon 

Savoie 

do. 

Thouarci 

Maino-et-Loire 

do. 

white 

Thouars 

Deux-S6vrc8 

do. 

Tinery 

Meurthe 

do. 

Tissery 

Yonne 

do. 

white 

Tounerre 

Do. 

fine 

Torcieux 

Ain 

ordinary 

red 

Torins 

Saone-ct-Loire 

fine 

do. 

Torremila 

Pyr^n^es  Orientales 

ordinary 

do. 

Touches 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

do. 

Toul 

Mourtho 

do. 

Toulene 

Gironde 

fine 

white 

Touraino 

Indre-ot-Loiro         1 

iuo,  ordinary,  common 

Tourno               ' 

Gironde 

ordinary 
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Wine 

Dcpttrtment 

Qnall^ 

Colonr 

TouniuH 

Ssiouo-ot-Loin» 

Common 

Bed 

Touri^n* 

Savoie 

ordinary 

Troflfort 

Ain 

do. 

do. 

TreiUe 

Bouchee-du-Khonc 

do. 

TreiUos 

Aude 

do. 

red 

Trois-MoutiiTs 

Vienne 

do. 

white 

Tronchojr 

Yonna 

do. 

red 

Turckhoim 

Haut-Rhin 

dry,  fine 

white 

Turquant 

Maine-ct'Loird 

ordinary 

Turean 

Landes 

do. 

Ubexy 

Voages 
Landes 

ordinary 

rod 

Urgons 

do. 

white 

Usseau 

Bas8C8-Pyriu6es 

do. 

Uz^B 

Qard 

fine 

rod 

Vaduns 

Jura 

ordinary 

do. 

Va<loux 

Rh6ne 

do. 

do. 

Vailly 

Aisuc 

common 

do. 

Valaii^y 

Indre 

ordinary 

do. 

Valence 

Gere 

do. 

Valentino 

Bouches-du-Khon* 

do. 

Valentona 

Gironde 

do. 

reil 

Valot 

Loire-Inf^rieuro 

do. 

white 

Valeyrac 
Vanaelainvillti 

Gironde 

do. 

nxl 

Meurtho 

do. 

do. 

Vanteuil 

Mame 

do. 

do. 

Var 

Var 

line,  ordinary,  sweet 

Varades 

Loire-Inf^rioure 

ordinary 

Varets 

Corr^ 

do. 

VarnovUle 

Meuae 

do. 

red 

Vame^ 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

VarrainB 

Maine-et-Loire 

do. 

Varreins 

Dordogne 

do. 

do. 

Vara 

Charente 

do. 

do. 

Vassclay 

Cher 

do. 

do. 

Vasaogno 

Aiane 

dow 

ilo. 

Vassy 

Ilaute-Marae 

do. 

do. 

Vaucluse 

Vaucluse 

fine,  ordimuy,  sweet 

Vaucouloura 

Mcuse 

ordinary 

red 

Vaulich^ros 

Yonne 

do. 

Vaux 

Ain 

do. 

red 

Vaux 

Haute-Marne 

do. 

do. 

Vaux 

Vienne 

do. 

do. 

Vauxrenard 

Rh6ne 

do. 

do. 

Vebiy 
Vpnd6.> 

Puy-de-Domt' 

do.,  common 

Vendue 

common 

Viraguos 

H^rault 

ordinary 

red 

Verchcny 

Drome 

do. 

V6rctz 

Indro-©t-Ii*>ire 

do. 

do. 

Verffisson 

Saone-et^Loiro 

do. 

wliito 

Vennay 

Rhone 

fine 

red 

Verlus 

Gcra 

ordinary 

do. 

Vormanton 

Yonno 

do. 

do. 

Vcmet 

l^r^n^oa-Oricntiil.  ■ 

do. 

do. 
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WiDO 

Departma^ 

Quality 

Colour 

Vernon 

laflj*p-et-ljaire 

Grdinanr 

White 

Wrteillac 

Donlogue 

do. 

red 

Vert^'uU 

Oirond© 

fine 

do. 

VfHufl 

Mnmo 

fine,  ordiniuy 

do. 

Verad 

SaoDe-et-Loilw 

do. 

do. 

Vt-raenay 

ilnruu 

fiDQ 

do. 

Veuil 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Itidro 

ordiiiftiy 

do. 

Vezannca 

Yon  no 

do. 

white 

V^ij^lay 

Do. 

do. 

Tt^ 

VvzinDcs 

Do. 

do.p  commoQ 

do. 

Vic 

Meurtlia 

d*^.        „ 

do. 

Vic-F^ztoaac 

Gera                         i 

(Id.,        „ 

do. 

Vic  la  MouffUfere 

Invlrfl 

<3o»i 

Vic-I#Hjomte 

Puy-d©-D5mu 

do,        „ 

do. 

Vico 

Corsica 

do,        , 

Vi(*lla 

GfTS 

do., 

do. 

VieUe 

Liuid^ 

do,,        ,, 

whit*; 

Vic^ime 

Vietm© 

da.,        „ 

Vtenue 

Haute-Vienno 

comtnoQ 

Vienne 

U^re 

OFdiiwiy 

Vleujc-Boiicflu 

Landcs 

fine 

Vjguenllea 

Misuse 

ordinary 

ml 

Vig^ot 
Viriaudric 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

JTaute-GAronuc 

da 

ViUe-anz- Clares 

Loir- et- Cher 

do. 

do. 

Villi-bftrou 

Do. 

do. 

\'iJlr^lK>ii( 

AJn 

do. 

do. 

ViUo-ComUl 

G^iti 

do. 

do. 

VilJpduigao 

Audo 

do. 

do. 

ViiWicu 

Tftrn-ct-GaroDno 

do. 

do. 

ViUeDommangp 

MiirtiG 

do. 

VilJpfhinqutfUJi 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

ViHertiort 

Viennp 

do. 

do. 

VUIphrto* 

GiroDtle 

fljao 

white 

d'Oraou 

VilloDL'UTe 

Vhf 

do. 

iwd 

Villi  neuvc-du- 

Pyr^nfiee  OrieuUdes 

ojdinaiy 

do. 

tn-Kivi^ru 

ViUeijeaTC*lf- 

Yomws 

ordijjAry,  common 

do. 

lioi               1 

Villenoxf' 

Aiil?o 

eommon 

do. 

VjlIpra'AUi^raml 

Mnrno 

fino 

do. 

ViU<*rB-uux- 

DCK 

ordinary 

^hitc 

Ngi*U(bi 

VjLim-voUiH' 

Preny 
VillcJwxTtm 

Meurthe 

dg. 

red 

Loir<et-ChrT 

d->. 

Villi 'toil  nil 

Dordfsf^nu 

do. 

ml 

VilLvcjrac 

Kenitilt                   ' 

do. 

do. 

vnu 

UliiViio 

il.1. 

ih». 

'  Viliy 

Yrsiirur 

do. 

whit"' 

Vina/ 

Mam<? 

Oo. 

ml 
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Wlno 

Dcpartmont 

Quality 

Colour 

Vincelottes 

Yonne 

Ordinaxy 

Bed 

Vincey 
VinzelleB 

VoBges 

do. 

Sa6ne-et-Loii« 

do. 

Vion 

Ardkhe 

do. 

do. 

Virelade 

Gironde 

fine 

white 

Virieux 

Ain 

ordinary 

red  . 

Vivaraifl 

Do. 

ordinaiT,  common 
ordinary 

Viviers 

Yonne 

white 

Voiteor 

Jura 

do. 

red 

Volnay 

C6te-d'0r 

fine 

da 

Vosges 

Vosges 

ordinary,  common 

Vosncs 

Cote-d'Or 

fine 

do. 

Vougeot 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Vourcienne 

Aisno 

ordinary 

do. 

Vouthon 

Cliarento 

do. 

Vouvray 

Indro-et- Loire 

fine,  do. 

white 

Vouziers 

Ardennes 

common 

Walbach 

Haut-Rhin 

ordinary 

Wisscmbourg 

Bajs-Rhin 

do. 

Woinville 

Meuse 

do. 

"Wolxheim 

Bas-Rhin 

dry,  fine 

Xaronval 

Vosges 

ordinary 

red 

Yonne 

Yonne 

fine,  ordinary 
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Wijio 

Ooimtry 

Quality 

Colour 

Abymes-do-MyaiiB 

Savoy 

Common 

Abyssinia 

Africa 

Acqui 

Italy 

ordinary 

Acre 

Syna 

Aderbyan 

Pernia 

Affiney 

Russia 

da 

AffghaniHtun* 

Afiia 

sweet,  fine 

Africa 

fine,  ordinary 

Africa,  South 

Bwwt,  fine 

AgoBta 

Sicily 

ordinary 

Aj,rOBta 

Italy 

Agria 

Hungary 

do. 

red 

Ahsbcrg 

dry,  ordinary 

white 

Akermun 

Russia 

do. 

Albiinia 

Turkey 

do. 

Albano 

Italy 

8we<'t,  fine 

Alcala-lu-Real 

Spain 

ordinary 

Alcnnio 

Sicily 

do. 

rod 

Alfiutuju 

Portugal 

do. 

Algan«*H 

Do. 

do. 

Al^him 

Italjr 

sweet,  ordinaiy 

Alicantu 

Spain 

sweet 

Altenahr 

Lower  Rhine 

ordinary 

Amelia 

Italy 

do. 

America 

sweet,  ordinal^', 

Amor^o 

Greek 

ordinary 

Amphiltxiuie 

Turkey 

do. 

Ana 

Arabia 

Anutoliu 

Turkey 

sweet,  fine,  ordiuarj- 

Andalu.sia 

Spiin 

do. 

Andriunopio 

Turkey 

ordinary 

AmbroH 

Greece 

Anduxar 

Spain 

do. 

AnnemiiMso 

Switzerland 

do. 

Antella 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Antifrnaiui 

iHtria 

onlinary 

Ai)iH>iiztl 

SwitzerLiud 

ordinary,  conmiun 

1  Aru^ii 

S^iaiu 

i 
1 
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Wine 

Coontiy 

QoiJity 

Colour 

Arl)Ourg 

Switzerland 

White 

Arcadia 

GriHJce 

fine 

Ardola 

Italy 

ordinary 

Argolidc 

Greece 

fine 

Argovia 

Switzerland 

ordinaiy 

Arica 

Peru 

ordinary 

Arinse 

Isle  of  Scio 

fine 

Armenia 

Persia 

fine,  ordinary 

Amfebi 

Styria 

ordinary 

Artiminio 

Italy 

sweety  ordinary 

Arva 

Hungary 

ordinary 

AschafTenburg 

Bavaria 

sweet 

Ai»ia 

sweet,  ordinary 

Aaia,  Little 

Turkey 

Bweet,  fine 

Atismauuuhausen 

Nassau 

fine 

red 

ABtia 

Italy 

ordinary 

Ahtracan 

Russia 

do. 

ABturias 

Spain 

do. 

Athamanie 

Turkey 

do. 

Aussi^ 
Auiitna 

Bohemia 

fine 

red 

Austria 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Avenio 

Italy 

fine 

white 

Avola 

Do. 

ordinary 

Azano 

Do. 

do. 

Azures  lalands 

Portugal 

do. 

Bacharach 

Nassau 

dry,  fine 

whit« 

IJuilen 

Switzerland 

ordinary 
dry,  fine,  ordinaiy 

Baden 

Grand  Duehy 

Badenweilcr 

Baden 

dry,  fine 

whito 

Brigaria 

SicUy 

ordinary 

red 

Bagdad 

Turkey 

do. 

Bakou 

Russia 

do. 

• 

Basel  (BAle) 

Switzerland 

do. 

do. 

BanalbuBa 

Majorca 

do. 

Banat 
Barbacena 

Hungary 
Greek 

do. 
fine,  ordinary 

Barbary 

Africa 

Bardolino 

Venice 

ordinary 

Ban 

Italy 

sweet 

Barko 
Barra-a-Burra 

Hungar ' 
Portuga  [ 

do.,  fine 
fine,  ordinary 

Basilieata 

Naples 

sweet 

Bavaria 

Bavaria 

do. 

Becherbach 

Lower  Rhino 

dry,  fino 

white 

Beira 

Portugal 

fine,  ordinary 

Belgium 

Belgium 

ordinary 

Belgrade 

Turkey 

ordinary 

Bellaggio 

Italy 

do. 

BoUinzona 

Switzerland 

do. 

Bellet 

Nice 

do. 

red 

Bender 

Russia 

do. 

Bcnesalcni 

Mjyorca 

do. 

Bouicarlo 

Spain 

do. 

do. 
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Wlno 

Country 

Qoality 

Colour 

IJerchtolsdorf 

Austria 

Ordinary 

BerfBchotz 

Istria 

sweet 

Bcrg-Fabcrn 

Bavaria 

dry,  ordinary 

Bergamo 
Berghuusen 

Italy 
Baden 

ordinary 
dry,  fine,  ordinary 

Beringfeld 

Bavaria 

ordinary 

Beruang 

Switzerland 

do. 

Benicuiitel 

Lower  Rliine 

dry,  ordinary 

Bemo 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

red 

I^ssighcim 
IkttoTa 

Wurtemberg 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Italy 

ordinary 

Biella 

Italy 

do. 

Biugon 

Hesse-Darm- 
stadt 
Transylvania 

dry,  fine 

Birthidmcn 

sweet,  ordinary 

Biscay 

Spain 

common 

Birtchofshiiim 

Hesse 

ordinary 

white 

Blegno 

Switzerland 

do. 

Bobbio 

Italy 

common 

Bodendorf 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  ordinary 

wliile 

Bodenlieim 

Hesse-Dann- 
stiidt 

do. 

Bodwap 

Wiirtembeig 

dry,  fine 

Bohemia 

Bohemia 

fine,  onlinary 

Bolivia 

S.  America 

ordinary 

Bolzano 

Tyrol 

do. 

Borja 

Spain 

sweet 

white 

Bormio 

Italy 
Sanlinia 

ordinary 

Bo8a 

sweet,  ordinary 

Bosnia 

Turkey 

ordinary 

Boiwey 

Switzerland 

do. 

Bossi 

Hungary 
Switzerland 

fine 

Bouchberg 

ordinary 

Boudifitan 

China 

Boudry 

Switzerland 

ordinary,  common 

white 

Bouillon 

Belgium 

fine 

Bourg 

Lower  Rhino 

dry 

Boutchica 

Greece 

ordinary 

Brannenb^rg 

Lower  Rhine 

diT,  fino 
ordinarr 
sweet,  do. 

white 

Bmtensi'e 

Austria 

Jin-scian 

Venice 

Brazils 

S.  America 

common 

Brunn 

Austria 

ordinary 

Brunn 

Moravia 

do. 

" 

Bucellas 

Portug:il 

fine 

white 

Bu<lo 

Hungary 

fine,  do. 

Buenos-Ayres 

S.  America 

common 

Bukowetz 

Croatia 

ordiniiry 

Bnl;r<irla 

Turkey 

common 

BungiTt 

Lower  Rhim- 

dry,  ordinary 

white 

Bune^lau 

i^hemia 

ordinar}' 

Biiti 

Italy 

do. 

Ciil>ezoii 

Spain 

common 
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Wine 

Coontry 

Qo^ty                              coloor 

Cabuli 

Asia 

Ordinaiy               | 

Cadiifaes 

Portugal 

do. 

Cailiz 

Spain 

Calabria 

Italy 

sweet 

Calaniota 

liagusan 

do.,  ordinazy 

Calatniva 
CalcaroUoe 

Siiain 

ordinary 

Calt'nberj; 

Austria 

fine 

California 

U.StatcA 

■    do. 

Camboilja 

Asia 

Campauia 
Canada 

Italy 

N.  America 

ordinary 

Canary 
Can<labar 

Canary  Isles 

sweety  fine,  ordinnry 

Aflfebanistan 

Caudia 

Turkt7 

fine,  ordinary 

Cant'lli 

Italy 

sweet 

Canntadt 

Wurtembt^rg 

fine 

Cap«»  of  Good 
Hope 

S.  Africa 

sweety  fine 

Capo-d'Istria 

Austria 

sweet 

Capr^a 

Italy 

Capris-Tmno 

California 

'do. 

Carcavellos 

Portugal 

sweet 

Canlona 

Spain 

fine,  ordinary 

Carigliano 

Italy 

sweet 

Carinona 

Spain 

do. 

Carintbie 

Austria 

common 

Carmignano 
Camiola 

Italy 

sweety  ordinary 

Austria 

fine,     do. 

Cartliagena 

Spain 

sweety   do. 

Casal 

Italy 

do.      do. 

Casbmero 

Asia 

sweet,  fine 

Castalen 

Switicrbmd 

ordinary 

Cast^llamnrc 

Sicily 

do. 

red 

Castellcno 

Genoa 

do. 

Ca8t«Uina 

Italy 
Sicily 

do.       . 

Castel-Votrano 

dry,  fine 

Castiglione 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Castile 

Spain 

fine,     do. 

Catalonia 

Do. 

swwt,  fine,  do. 

Catania 

Sicily 

ordinary 

ro<l 

Catzenellinbogoii 

Nassau 

dry,  do. 

Caucasus 

Russia 

common 

Cauzera 

Lower  Rliine 

dry,  ordinaiy 

wbi^e 

Cepbalonia 

Greece 

sweet 

Cerigo 

Ionian  Islands 

fint»,  ordinary 

Tvd 

Cezena 

Italy 

ordinary 

Cluimakbi 

Russia 

fine 

Cbambavo 

Italy 
Naples 

sweet 

1 

Cbamps-Elysei's 

onlinary 

1 

Cbamu&ca 

Portugid 

do.                                             I 

Chan-si 

Cbina 

1              1 

Chan-tong 

Do. 

1 
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Wino 

Country 

QoaUty 

Colour 

ChiLTcas 

Peru 

Ordinary 

ChatiHta 

Turkey 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Chaumont 

Italy 

ordinary 

Cheronea 

Greece 

sweety  do. 

Cherao 

Austria 

ordinary 

Chiavenno 

Italy 

sweet,  do. 

Chianti 

Do. 

do.  do. 

ChiU 

S.  America 

ordinary 

Chinchon 

Spain 

Circassia 

Kussia 

ordinaiy 

Citta-Nova 

Austria 

sweet 

Ciudad-Roal 

Spain 

ordinary 

Clarezana 

Genoa 

do. 

Cobem 

Lower  Rhino 

dry,  common 

white 

Coblentz 

Do. 

do.,  ordinary 

do. 

Collarea 

Portugal 

ordinary 

red 

Cologne 

Lower  Rhino 

dry,  common 

white 

Coligny 

Swit2erLind 

ordinary 

Colombia 

S.  America 

Commanderio 

Italy 

sweet,  fine 

rod 

Como 

ordinary 

Concgliano 

Do. 

do. 

Constautia 

Cap  of  Good 
llope 

sweet,  fine 

Cordova 

Spain 
China 

sweet,  ordinary 

China 

Corfu 

Ionian  Islands 

do. 

Corinth 

Greece 

ordinary 

Comios 

Cortaillot 

Switzerland 

fine 

red 

Coskina 

Greece 

sweet,  ordinary 

Cotbufl 

Prussia 

common 

Coto 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

Cotnar 

Moldavia 

swwt,  fine    . 

Contourachi 

Turkey 

ordinary 

Cracow 

Polanil 

Craef 

Lower  Rhine 

do. 

white 

CrtSpy 

Savoy 

do. 

Crcta 

Italy 

do. 

Crotzinpon 

Buden 

dry,  fine,  ordinary 

Cri'utzbcrg 

Lower  Rhino 

ordinary 

red 

Croutziiacii 

Do. 

drj',  do. 

white 

Crimea 

Russia 

ordinary 

Croatia 

AiLstria 

fine,  do. 

Crosf^on 

Prussia 

common 

Crotova 

Turkey 

ordinary 

C(*chcpr"g 

Hungary 

do. 

Cuba 

America 

Cully 

Switzerland 

do. 

r.Hl 

Ciisol 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  ordinary 

white 

Cuyo 

ChiU 

fine,     do. 

Cuzrt* 

Peru 

ordinary 
swett,  ordinar}' 

Cyj)ru» 

Turkey 

.*3- 
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Wlno 

Country 

Qnality 

Colour 

Fenerbach 

Baden 

DiT,  fine 
ordinary 

White 

Fcrro 

Canary  Islands 

Forrara 

Italy 

do. 

Flaach 

Switzerland 

do. 

Florentin 

Italy 

sweet,  fine 

Flores 

Azores  Islands 

common 

Forst 

Bavaria 

dry,  ordinary 

white 

ForU 

Italy 

Fortaventupa 

Canary  Islands 

common 

Franca  villa 

Italy 

sweet 

l«>ankfort  on  Maine 

Germany 

Franconia 

Bavaria 

fine,  sweet 

Frangy 
French-Grant 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

red 

America 

common 

Freyenthum 
Fribonrg 

Austria 
Switzerland 

common 

Friul 

Austria 

ordinary 

Fuencaral 

Spain 

sweet 

Fundi 

Italy 

ordinary 

Gal-Szech 

Hungary 

sweety  fine 

Galioa 

Austria 

common 

Galicia 

ordinary 

Galka 

Russia 

do. 

Garda 
Garnaccia 

Italy 
Sardinia 

do. 
sweet 

Italy 

ordinary 

Goisenheim 

Nassau 

dry,  fine 

white 

Genoa 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary,  com. 

Geneva 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

rod 

Genzano 

Italy 

do. 

Georgia 

Russia 

do. 

Gharthis-Kari 

Do. 

do. 

Ghend'je 

Do. 

do. 

Ghilan 

Persia 

common 

Gierace 

Italy 

sweet 

Giogoli 

Do. 

sweet,  ordinary 

Ginpana 

Austaia 

do. 

Glan 

Lower  Rhine 

common 

Glaris 

Switzerland 

do. 

Glodova 

Hungaiy 
Switzoriand 

sweet 

Goesgen 

da 

Gomera 
Gonowitz 

Canary  Islands 
Styria 

ordinary 

Graach 

Ijowot  Rhine 

dry,  fine 

white 

Graciruse 

Azores 

common 

Grafenborg 

Nassau 

dry,  fine 

Gratz 

Austria 

fine 

Gravosa 

Do. 

ordinary 

Grinzig 

Do. 

do. 

Oriflons 

Switzerland 

sweety  ordinary 

Grunau 

Hungary 

fine,  ordinary 

Grunstiidt 

Bavaria 

dry,  ordinary 

do. 

Grusinie 

Russia 

ordinary 

E  E 
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Wine 


Country 


Quality 


ColOOT 


GtiaiGtoala 
Guim&r 

Giunr>oltskirchen 
Gtui  (R'nnaiiBdorf 
Gyoengyoeach 

Hani  pt  berg 

Harxtieim 

Hi^idelbepg 

HeUbroon 

Heiligimstadt 

Hei^t-govina 

HesHe-Danustadt 

Hidgschig 

Hiiidn«lan 

Hochheim 

HorlJrLU 

HolUnd^New 

HiiQgarj 

If& 

Irarairetia 

Imola 

iDgi'lhc'im 

Irak'Adgeny 

Ischia 

Ispahan 

Italy 

Ithjim 

Iviza 

Jara 

Jobbagy 
Joh^juE^berg 
KaLBcnthul 
Kalilonborg 

Karlovitz 
Kartalinie 
EatMihdorf 
Ettwkukoi-Uflwat 


X«WeUDg 

KEn«oii 

Eiednch 


Peru 

Cent.  America 

Canary  Islands 

S.  America 

Africa 

Anstria 

Do. 
Hungary 

Do. 

W.Indies 
Nassau 
Bayaria 
Baden 

Wurtembeig 
Austria 
Turkey 
Hcsm^-Cassel 
Hos^scDarmstadt 
Hungary 
Asia 
Nassau 
Austria 
Asia 
Austria 
America 
Austria 
Russia 
Italy 

HesseDarmstadt 
Persia 
Italy 
Persia 
Austria 
Italy 

Ionian  Islands 
Spain 
Turkey 
Asia 

Do. 
Syria 
Hungary 
Nassau 
Switzerland 
Austria 
Russia 
Austria 
Russia 
Hungary 
Russia 
Syria 

Lower  Rhine 
Rnssia 
Nassau 


fine 

do. 
ordinary 

fine 
sweet 

fine 
di^',  fine 

do. 
•  do. 
ordinary 

do. 

di^^  fine 

diy,  fine,  ordinary 

fine 

fine,  ordinary 

dry,  fine 


sweet,  fine,  ordinary 
ordinary 

fine 

ordinary 

do. 

fine 

sweet 

sweet,  ordinary 

fine 

ordinary 

fine,  ordinary,  common 

fine 

ordinary 

do. 


ordinary 

fine,  ordinary 

dry,  fine 

ordinary 

do. 

do. 

fine 

ordinary 

fine,  ordinary 

ordinary,  common 

sweet 

ordinary 

do. 
dry,  fine 


wliit<» 
do. 


do. 

do. 
rt^ 

white 


rod.  whitf> 
white 
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Wine 

Country 

Quality 

Colour 

Kiew 

Russia 

Common 

Kirchenborg 

Austaia 

ordinal^ 

Kissamos 

Gandia 

sweet,  ordmaiy 

Klingenb^rg 

Baden 

diy,  fine 

Klofltcr  Neuberg 

Austria 

ordinary 

Koenigsbach 

Bayaria 

do. 

Koos 

Russia 

da 

Koe-Rad 

Hungary 

fine,  ordinary 

Kofltheim 

Nassau 

dry,  fine 

white 

Kreat2 

Hungaiy 

fine 

KrvTOBtyan 

Do. 

sweet,  fine 

Lac 

America 

fine 

Lacryma  Christi 

Italy 

sweet 

Laconia 

Qrccce 

sweet,  fine 

Ladikieh 

Austria 

do. 

Laguna 

dry,  sweet 

Labor 

Hindustan 

fine,  ordinary 

Jjamporochio 

Itidy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Laos 

Asia 

Larnica 

Cyprus 
Messe-Daim- 

sweet,  fine 

Laubenhoim 

fine 

stadt 

Laufen 

Baden 

dry,  fine 

do 

Laybach 
Lobrixa 

Austria 

Spain 

do. 

Lcinenbom 

Lower  Rbine 

da 

Lentzburg 

Switzerland 

da 

Lepsguignc 

Russia 

sweet 

Leon 

Spain 

Lcpanto 

Greece 

sweet,  ordinary 

Lcsina 

Dalmatia 

ordinary 

Lcutmeritz 

Bohemia 

da 

Licbtenstein 

Austria 

da 

Lieser 

Lower  Rhino 

dry,  ordinary 

LiesLDg 

Austria 

ordinary 

Lima 

Peru 

do. 

Lintz. 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  fine 

Tf^ 

Lipuri 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Liptau 

Hungary 
Portugad 

ordinary 

Litibon 

sweet,  fine 

Lissa 

Ragusa 

sweet 

Litzorhecken 

Lower  Rhino 

dry,  fine 

LiTaditt 

Greece 

sweet,  ordinary 

Locarno 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

Lodi 

Italy 

da 

Logrono 

Spain 

da 

Lombardy 

Italy 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Lonato 

Do. 

sweet,  ordinary 

Lopud 

Ragusa 

da 

Ix)ui8burg 

Bayaria 

sweet 

liOuisano 

N.  America 

ordinary 

Tiucena 

Simin 

da 

Liiccnn' 

Swituriand. 

common 

s  s  2 
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Wine 

Country 

Qnalitj 

Oolonr 

Lucomba 

America 

Fine 

Lucea 

Italy 

ordinary 

Lugano 

Do. 

da 

Lusace 

Lower  Rhine 

white 

Luttomborg 

Styria 

fine 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

ordinary 

Maas 

Lower  Rhine 

Macchia 

Sicily 

ordinary 

Maedoine 

Turkey 

do. 

Mada 

Hungary 

sweet,  fine 

Madagascar 

Africa 

Madeira 

Portugal 

sweet,  diy,  fine, 

ordinary 

sweet,  ordinaiy 

do. 

M^orca 
Malaga 

'^ 

Malyasia 

Greece 

sweet,  fine 

Mancha 

Spain 

fine,  ordinary 

zed 

Manerba 

Italy 

ordinary 

Mantua 

Do. 

do. 

Manzanaree 

Spain 

do. 

Marach 
Maraschino 

Egypt 
Dalmatia 

do. 
sweet 

Marcobrunnen 

Nassau 

dry,  fine 

white 

Marecco 

Africa 

3flarsala 

Sicily 

ordinary,  fine 

Martigny 

Switzerland 

sweet,  ordinary 

Murzamin 

Italy 
Sicily 

fine,  ordinary 

Mascoli 

sweet,  fine 

red 

Massa 

Italy 

ordinary 

3Ia8Scrano 

Do. 

do. 

Matanza 

Canary  Islands 

dry,  fine 

Mataro 

Spain 

ordinary 

Mawrkalksburg 

Austria 

do. 

Mayenco 

Hesse-Darm- 

afaM 

Mayschof 

Lower  Rhine 

ordinary 

do. 

Mcdina-del- 

Spain 

do. 

do. 

Campo 

Mcdwisch 

Transylyania 

sweet,  ordinary 

Mega-Spileon 

Greece 

fine 

Mogara 

Do. 

ordinaiy 

Moilcn 

Switzerland 

do. 

Mclazzo 

Sicily 

fine 

MeliKia 

Turkey 

ordinary 

Melnick 

Bohemia 

do. 

do. 

Mcndrisio 

Switzerland 

do. 

Menes 

HuDgary 

sweet,  fine 

Merseburg 

Baden 

ordinary 

Mesopotamia 

Turkish  Asia 

Messma 

Sicily 

fiuo 

Mesta 

Isle  of  Scio 

do. 

Meyonfeld 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

MeMt-Malo 

Hungary 

sweet,  fine 
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Wine 

Ctountxy 

QoaUty 

Colour 

Miooni 

Greece 

Ordinary" 

Milan 

Italv 

Philippine  Is. 
Russia 

do. 

Mindanao 

do. 

Mingrelia 

do. 

Minorca 

Spain 

ordinary,  common 

Do. 

fine,  ordinary 

Misitra 

Greece 

sweet,  fine 

Modena 

Italy 

ordinary 

Modem 

Hungary 

fine,  ordinary 

Moedling 

Austria 

do. 

Moottling 

Styria 

do. 

Mogaer 

Spain 

fine 

Mokozange 

Russia 

do. 

Moldavia 

Turkey 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Molita 

Russia 

ordinary 

Moluccas 

Asia 

Virginia 

do. 

Mongatohaour 

Russia 

do. 

Monnetier 

Switzerland 

do. 

red 

Montagne-Vcrte 
Montakdno 

Moselle 

diy,  ordinary 

Italy 

sweet 

Montale 

Do. 

sweet,  ordinary 

Monte-Catini 

Do. 

sweet 

Monte-Fiascone 

Do. 

do. 

Monte-Pulcino 

Do. 

do. 

Monte-Serrato 

Do. 

ordinary 

Monte-Spertoli 

Do. 

sweet,  ordinary 

Monterey 

California 

fine,  ordinary 

Montferrat 

Italy 

ordinary 

Montilla 

Spain 

dry 

MontrTermino 

Savoy 

fine 

do. 

Montzingcn 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  fine 

white 

Moravia 

Austria 

ordinary 

Mosyvina 

Do. 

do. 

Motril 

Spain 

do. 

Moukhran 

Russia 

do. 

Murcia 

Spain 
Hesse 

sweet,  ordinary 

Nackenheim 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Naples 

Italy 

fine,  oniinary,  sweet 

Nami 

Do. 

ordinary 

Nassau 

Nassau 

dry,  fine 

Navarre 

Spain 

fine,  ordinary 

red 

NeuchAtcl 

Switzerland 

do. 

Nfudorf 

Austria 

ordinary 

Neumagcn 
Ncustadt 

Lower  Rhine 

do. 

Bavaria 

diy,  fine 

white 

Neustift 

Austria 

ordinary 

Nenstoed 

Hungary 
Lower  Rhine 

fine,  ordinary 

Nen-Wied 

fine 

red 

Noytni 

Hungary 

ordinary 

Nioosia 

Sicily 

dry,  ordinary 

Nieder-Breisig 

Lower  Rhine 

white 
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Wine 

Conntry 

QuaUty 

Colour 

Nierstien 

Hesse-Darm- 
stadt 

Fine 

White 

Novi 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Nubia 

Africa 

NuBBdorf 

Austria 

ordinary 

Oasis 

Africa 

do. 

Obcr^ifring 

Austria 

d6. 

Ober-Stein 

Lower  Rhino 

diy,  ordinary 

Oberflach 

Switzeiland 

ordinaiy 

do. 

Ober-Nusdorf 

Hungary 

.   fine,  ordinary 

Ocdcnburg 

Do. 

fine 

Oeiras 

Portugal 

sweet 

OgUaBtra 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Ohio 

America 

ordinaiy,  common 

Oliflbcig 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  fine 

do. 

01iveii9» 
Oppenheim 

Spain 

Hesse-Darm- 
stadt 
Russia 

fine 
diy,  fine 

red 
white 

Orenburg 

common 

Orotaya 

Tenerifie 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Orvieto 

Italy 

ordinary,  sweet 

OtchacoT 

Russia 

common 

Ottacring 

Austria 

ordinary 

Onadnoum 

Africa 

Padengho 

do. 

Palermo 

Sicily 

Palestina 

Syria 

do. 

do. 

Palma 

Majorca 

do. 

do. 

Palmo 

Canary  Islands 

sweet,  fine 

Panaria 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Pantcllaria 

Do. 

ordinary 

Paraguay 

S.  America 

do. 

Parma 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Panas 

Mexico 

sweet,  fine 

Partiminio 

Sicily 

ordinary 

red 

Passo-del-Norto 

Mexico 

sweet 

Patisbansk^ja 

Russia 

ordinaiy 

Pateis 

Greece 

do. 

Paulis 

Hungary 

sweet 

Pavia 

Italy 

ordinary 

Pazareto 

Spain 

sweet,  diy,  fine 

white 

Paxes 

Greece 

ordinary 

Paz 

Peru 

do. 

Pennsylvania 

N.  America 

do. 

Peralta 

Spain 

sweet,  ordinary 

Perlo 

Capo  of  Gootl 
Hope 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Persia 

Asia 

do. 

Peru 

S.  America 

fine,  ordinary 

Peterwardein 

Austria 

ordinary 

Pczaro 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinar}' 

Peao-da-Regoa 

Portu^ 

fine 

red 

Pickerne 

Austria 

ordinary 
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Wine 

Country 

Quality 

Colour 

Philippine 

Philippine  Is. 

Philippseck 

Hosse-Dann- 

stadt 
Italy 
Waflachia 

white 

Piacenza 

\  ordinary,  sweet 

Piatra 

sweet,  fine 

Pico 

Azores  Islands 

ordinary 

Piemont 

Italy 

Pirano 

Austria 

sweet 

Pisa 

Italy 

common 

Pisco 

S.  America 

fine 

Pisport 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Plata 

S.  America 

ordinary,  common 
ordinary 

Poetzleindorf 

Austria 

Pokoinoi 

Russia 

ordinaiy,  common 

Pola 

Austria 

fine 

do. 

Poleschowitz 

Moravia 

ordinary 

PoUenzia 

Spain 

sweet 

do. 

Pomerania 

Prussia 

ordinary 

red 

Poncino 

Italy 

sweety  ordinary 

Pont-Ercole 

Do. 

sweet 

Ponte-a-Mariano 

Do. 

da 

Ponte-d'Allolio 

Do. 

ordinary 

Port-Sainte-Mari*^ 

Spain 

dry 

white 

Porto 

Portugal 

fine 

red 

Porto-Longone 

Italy 
Mac  eira 

ordinary 

Porto-Santo 

dry,  ordinary 

Portugal 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary, 
and  common 

Posega 

Austria 

ordinary 

Prawardie 

Bulgaria 

do. 

Presburg 

HungaiT 
Switzerland 

.    fine,  ordinaiy 

Pressinge 

ordinary 

Procida 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Prosecco 

Austria 

ordinaiy 

IVossia 

ordinary 

Psaffstaeton 

Austria 

Pulsgau 

Do. 

do. 

Pyrgos 

Groece 

fine,  ordinary 

Quarta 

Spain 

ordinary 

da 

Qoii^liano 
Quillota 

Italy 

do. 

Chili 

do. 

Radkersbnrg 
Kaon 

V 

do. 
do. 

Raffa 

Italy 

do. 

Kagusa 

Austria 

do. 

Rasdorof 

Russia 

fine 

white 

Ratchdorf 

Hungary 

sweet 

Kast 

Austria 

ordinary 

Rauenthal 

Nassau 

dry,  ordinary 

da 

Ravensbui^ 

Wiirtembcrg 

do. 

da 

Rech 

Lower  Rhino 

ordinary 

r.Hl 

Redouto-Kale 

Russia 

iBeggio 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 
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Wiuc 

CoTUitry 

Qoalltj 

Coloar         1 

Kficlieuau 

l^den 

Onlinary 

•    1 

1 

Rcin»                      ] 

Wiirtembeiig 

dry,  fine 

RfnsK»rg                ! 

Lower  Rhino 

diy 

white 

Kftinio 

C'andia 

BWtH't 

Khino^pia 

Nassjiu 

dry,  fine 

Rhintal 

Switzrrland 

ordinary 

Rh.xit'n 

Turkey 

fine 

RikHdaria 

Spjiin 

ordinary 

RUiirra 

Itidy 

do. 

Kii'oia 

Do. 

do. 

Rimintfgo 

Do. 

Bweet 

Rimiiii 

Do. 

ordinary 

Rio 

Do. 

sweet 

Riol 

liower  Rhino 

dry,  ordinary 

do. 

Riitxa 

S^ain 

fine,  onlinary 

Rivioni 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

RiviiTa 

Italy 

Bweet,  onlinaiy 

Rivit't\' 

Vt-nioc 

di>. 

Roajk'hio 

Italy 

ordinary 

RoU-u 

Cape  of  Gooil 

IIOJHJ 

Rollo 

Switzerland 

do. 

RoDian 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Romaula 

Turkey 

do. 

Roua#pr»mialJa 

Italy 

do. 

R(««'nhtvk 

liOwer  Rhine 

dry 

Rota 

Eg)i>t 

swert,  fine 

red 

Roth 

Bavaria 

dn*.  fine 

white 

Rt>thonb»»rg 

IIossi^ 

dry 

do. 

Riidoslieim 

Nassau 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Rupirio 

Italy 

ordinary 

Russia  Minor 

Russia 

do. 

Russia,  South 

Do. 

ordinary,  fine 

Rust 

HungaiT 

fine 

Rutz 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Ryeok 

Hungary 

fine 

Sabayes 

Spain 

sweet,  fine 

Saint  Auhin 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

red 

..      OaU 

Do. 

do. 

„      OtH)rgo 

Hungary 

sweet,  fine,  ordinan* 

OtH>rge 

Austria 

ordinary 

„      Ocorgt* 

Greece 

fine 

„      Lui»-de-la 

Paz 
.,      Serf 

Mexico 

sweet,  fine 

Istria 

Sala-dcl-Cristo 

Italy 

ordinary 

Salatica 

Do. 

do. 

Salmorsdorf 

Austria 

do. 

Sale 

Italy 

do. 

Saltzburg 

Austria 

ordinary,  common 

Samoa 

Greece 

sweet,  fine,  onlinary 

San-Buonaventurn 

Gilifomia 

fine,  ordinary- 

1 

„    Diego 

Do. 

fine 

1 
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Wine 

Ck>nntr7 

Qnality 

Colour 

San-Felice 

Ordinary 

„   Gabriel 

California 

fine 

„   GioTanni 

Sicily 

ordinary 

„   Lucar 

Spain 

sweet 

„   Marino 

Italy 

ordinary 

„    R«no 

Da 

do. 

„    VigUia 

Do. 

Bweet,  onlinaiy 

Sansal 

Austria 

ordinary 

Santa  Barba 

CaUfomia 

fine 

„    Cruz 

Canary  Islands 

„    Maria 

Ital^ 

sweet,  fine 

„    Maura 

Ionian  Islands 

sweet,  ordinary 

Santarem 

Portugal 

•ordinary 

red 

Santiago 
Santo-Pretaao 

ChiU 

do. 

Italy 

do. 

Santo-Stefano 

Do. 

sweet 

Santorin 

sweet,  ordinary 

Saratof 

Russia 

ordinary 

Sardinia 

Italy 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Sardinia 

Island 

common 

Sarepta 

Russia 

ordinary 

Sargans 

Switzerland 

do. 

Sassari 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Sauritsch 

Styria 

ordinary 

Saxony 
SchaffhauseQ 

Germany 
Switaeriand 

oxdinary,  common 
ordinaiT 

SchaUuberg 

Bavaria 

do. 

white 

Schartflbeig 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  fine 

da 

Schinanach 

Switzerland 

da 

Schirvan 

Russia 

do. 

Schorapoma 

Do. 

do. 

Schweinfurt 

Bavaria 

da 

Schwits 

Switzerland 

Sciarra 

Sicily 

fine 

red 

Scio 

Turkey 

sweet,  fine 

ScogUtti 

Sicily 

ordinary 

Scopclo 

Greece 

Sebcnieo 

Dalmatia 

sweet 

Segorde 

Spain 

ordinary 

da 

Seilingen 

Baden 

fine,  ordinary 

Seltz 

Nassau 

Semlim 

Austria 

Senegal 

Africa 

Sennori 

Sardinia 

Scricar 

Aiiia 

da 

Henria 

Turkey 

da 

Setuval 

Portugal 

sweet 

white 

SevUle 

Spain 

da 

Sicily 

Italy 

sweet,  fine 

Sienna 

Do. 

ordinary 

Sierpo 

Switzerland 

sweet,  ordinary 

Siloaia 

Austria 

Silesia 

Prussia 

common 
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Wine 

—J 

Country 

Qaallty                             Cokmr         ' 

Siloa 

Canarr  Ulands 

i                               1 

Simonetti 

Hu»fia 

ordinaiT 

Sinac 

Do. 

do. 

1 

.Sines 

Portugal 

da 

Sion 

Sw-iturland 

do. 

Sinnien 

Ilungar)* 

sweet 

red 

Situ'.'s 

Sjiain 

do. 

Slavonia 

Auf-tria 

sweet,  fine,  ordinaij 

Sinvnia 

Turkey 

swt^t^  fine 

Snil 

Tartary 

oidinanr 

S-jKuto 

S^iitziTland 

do. 

S  »mmerach 

Bavaria 

do.                  j  . 

Sorso      . 

Italy 

sweet                1          whit« 

Spitz 

Au>itria 

ordinary 

SiwiKto 

Italy 

do. 

Sj^nnoi-sch 

lluncrary 

fine,  onlinaiy 

StadtUrg 

Au-stria 

ordinary 

St«tK 

LovTtT  Rhine 

dry,  ordinary 

do. 

SticiriTborg 

Do. 

ordinary             j 

SttiiibtTj^ 

Nassau 

dry.  fine             ■            do. 

Stoinfold 

Austria 

or^iinary             1 

St<Ueubo3oh 

Cam-  of  Good 
llopc 

1 

1 

StophanslxTg 

Ijower  Rhine 

do. 

St«-tfin 

PiTLKsia 

Str<:>mboli 

Italy 

sweet  ordinary 

i 

Stuttgard 

Wiirtombcrg 

StjTia 

Austria 

dry,  ordinary 

Sudogh 

Russia 

sweot,  onlinary 

Sulm 

Wiirtemberg 

dry,  fine 

Sunikotio 

Russia 

common 

Switzorland 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Syracuae 

Sicily 

sweety  fine 

Syria 

Turkoy 

Hweet,  fine,  ordinary 

S}Tmia 

Austria 

fine 

Szadany 

Hungary 

sweet,  fine 

Sct'ghy 

Do. 

do. 

Tacaronte 

Canary  Islandf* 

dry 

do. 

TaiTJJnana 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Taief 

Arabia 

Tai-yuen 

China 

Tallya 

Hungary 

sweet,  fine 

Taugarog 

Rufisia 

ordinary 

Tangier 

Morocco 

Taonniiia 

Sicily 

do. 

red 

Tararo 

Italy 

do. 

Tarczal 

Hungary 

sweet,  fine 

Tarento 

Italy 

sweet 

Tarouraoff 

Russia 

ordinary 

Tarrodant 

Africa 

Taurida 

Russia 

do. 

Tauris 

Persia 

do. 

Tavira 

Portugal 

do.               : 

whifi> 
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Wine 

Country 

Quality 

Colour 

Tchcniedttly 

Bussia 

Fine 

Tcherkask 

Do. 

1       ordinary 

Temcswar 

Hungary 

do. 

Tenodos 

Turkey 

sweet 

Teneriffo 

Canary  lalanda 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary' 

Terceira 

Azores  Islands 

ordinary 

Termini 

Sicily 

sweety  ordinary 

Temi 

Italy 

sweet 

Thayengen 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

Tarchof 

Turkey 

do. 

Theodosia 

Kussia 

do. 

Thermina 

Greece 

sweet,  ordinary 

Thessaly 

Turkey 

ordinary 

Thessaly 

Greece 

do. 

Thibet 

Asia 

Thupgovil 

Switzerland 

do. 

Tidono 

Italy 
Spain 

do. 

Tierra-del- 

fine,  ordinary 

Campo 

Tiflis 

Russia 

ordinary 

Tine 

Greece 

sweet,  fine 

Tintilla 

X: 

sweet 

red 

Tinto 

do. 

do. 

Italy 

sweet,  ordinary 

Toeplitz 

Austria 

ordinary 

Tokay 

Hungary 

sweet,  fine 

Tokluk-Syrt 

Kussia 

ordinary 

Toledo 

Spain 
Hungary 

ordinary,  common 

Tolcsra 

sweet,  fine 

Tonquin 

Asia 

Torre 

%t 

ordinary 

do. 

Torres 

do. 

Torrus-Vcdras 

Portugal 

do. 

do. 

Tortosa 

Spain 

sweet,  ordinary 

Toscolano 

Italy 

ordinary 

Traben 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  ordinary 

▼hito 

Tranmontano 

Chili 

ordinary 

Transylvania 

Austria 

sweet,  ordinary 

Trarbach 

LfOwer  Rhino 

dry,  ordinary 

1 

Traz-os-Montes 

Portugal 

fine 

TrcTCH 

Lower  Rhino 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Trieflfenstein 

Bararia 

TrioHto 

Austria 

ordinary 

Tripolitza 

Gr**fcc 

do. 

Troy 

Turkey 

Tnixillo 

Peru 

do. 

TwheniembL; 

Istria 

fine 

Tucuman 

S.  America 

Tudrla 

Spain 

ordinary 

red 

Turkey 

Asiatic 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Turkey 

Kurow'an 

do. 

Tu-HCJiny 

Ifaly 

sweet,  ordinary 

Tuy    . 

Spwn 

ordinary 
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Wine 

Coimtrr 

Qnftllty 

Colour 

Tyrol 

Austria 

Fine,  ordinai7 

Biid**ts 

orAm^jj 

Udiue 

AuHtria 

do. 

Ukraine 

Russia 

common 

Ungcrberg 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  ordinary 

whit« 

Ungiteiii 

Bavaria 

do. 

do. 

Untei^Kutzendorf 

Austria 

UnternSifring 

Do. 

do. 

Untcrwuld 

SwitKOPland 

Uri 

Do. 

oonunon 

Uraig 

Lower  Rhint* 

dry,  ordinary 

do- 

Uatica 

ItaJy 

ordinary 

Vaohery 

Hussia 

do. 

VaUMflggia 

SwiUerUnd 

do. 

Vakia 

Do. 

sweet,  ordinai7 

ValiU'rwuas 

Spain 

fice^  ordinary 

Vd^lmch 

Lqwct  Rhino 

,        dry.  ordinary 

do. 

Vulnucia 

Rpaln 
CbiU 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

Valpnniiao 

ordinary 

A^'aJpviIeiella 

Vonicp 

do. 

Valtdioa 

SwiUiTrland 

'                 do. 

VilrtBike 

Kn3<iiii 

do. 

Vaud 

8iritw?riand 

da 

V^anx 

Do. 

da 

nd 

V(^ba 

Dalmatia 

do. 

Spob 

Bweet,  ordinary 

Venice 

AuHtria 

do. 

Verdetto 

Pkisanoe 

orditmiy 

Vemcti 

Slaronia 

do. 

Verona 

Italy 

\^esaviu9 

Naples 

sweet,  fine,  ordinary 

VcTej 

Ame  rica. 

ordinary 

Vincenia 

Italy 

do. 

Vidigiii€«i 

Portugal 

do. 

Vlnaroz 

Ppain 

fine,  do. 

doL 

ViniUa 

Croatia 

ordioary 

Vii^nid 

America 

eommou 

Vit^bo 

Italy 

ordinary 

VitioHft 

Spain 

fino 

white          , 

Vittorift 

S  cily 

OrJin:iry 

Voghora 

It^y  ^ 

sweet,  onlinary 

Volkach 

Bararia 

ordiaat? 

do. 

Wac?linng 

Austria 

do.  "^ 

Walkehiii 

Wnllachia 

HWi^'t,  floe,  ordinary 

Walponheim 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  ortUuaiy 

doc 

Wunisdin 

Aufirria 

W(>blen 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Weinftldpn 

Wiirtembei^ 
SwitzvrJand 

do. 
ordinaiy 

WeinhflOfl 

Austria 

do.^ 

WeinitE 

Do. 

fliie,  do. 

WoiflaViPeb<*ii 

Do. 

ordiniiry 

Wefi^nbf^ 

Low<T  Rhine 

dry,  ordiuory 

do. 
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Wine 

Country 

Quality 

Colour 

Wersitz 

Hungary 

Fine,  ordinary 

Werthcim 

Bavaria 

dry,  ordinary 

white 

Wiozlar 

Prussia 

do.       do. 

do. 

Wiesel 

Austria 

ordinal^' 

Wikert 

Hesse-Darm- 
stadt 

dry,  fine 

da 

Wildenstein 

Do. 

diy,  ordinary 

do. 

WindischFeiBtritz 

Styria 

ordinary 

Winningcn 

Lower  Rhine 

common 

do. 

Wintherthur 

Switzerland 

ordinniy 

Wipach 

Camiola 

fine,  ordinary 

Wisbaden 

Hesse-Darm- 
stadt 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Witteboom 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope 

sweet,  fine 

Wittingen 

Luxemburg 
Switzerland 

ordinaiT 

do. 

Wolfhalden 

do. 

Worma 

Hesse-Darm- 
stadt 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Wurtomberg 

Wiirtcmberg 

do. 

do. 

Wurtzburg 

Franconia 

fine,  sweet 

Wurtzgarten 

Lower  Rhine 

dry,  ordinary 

do. 

Xcres-de-la- 

Spain 

sweet,  dry,  fine 

do. 

Frontera 

Yvcrdun 

Switzerland 

ordinaiT 

Yvorno 

Do. 

do. 

Zabort 

Wiirtcmberg 

dry,  fine 

Zadany 

Hungaiy 

Bweet,  fine 

Zana 

Peru 

ordinary 

Zante 

Ionian  Islands 

do. 

Zara 

Austria 

ZeU 

Bavaria 

do. 

Zelava 

Mexico 

sweet,  fine 

Zeltin^en 

Lower  Rhino 

dry,  fine 

do. 

Zcmplin 

Hungary 

sweet,  fine 

do. 

Zips 
Zoilicon 

Do. 

ordinary 

Switzerland 

do. 

Zombor 

Hungary 

sweet,  fine 

Zschelhoe 

Do. 

fine,  ordinary 

Zug 

SwitzorUind 

common 

Zulliehan 

Prussia 

do. 

Ziiricli 

Switzerland 

ordinary 

ZymNLiiisk 

RuHsiii 

fine 

rod 
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Letter  of  Mr.  Ballantyne. 

The  following  letter  is  extracted  from  *  The  Times,'  of 
December  24,  1807.  It  is  evidently  written  by  a  person 
of  much  experience  in  the  wine  trade,  and  contains  some 
very  curious  and  interesting  information : — 

TO   THE   WINE   DRINKERS   OF  BRITAIN. 

Dear  Sirs, — There  are  many  of  you  enjoying  the  happi- 
ness of  living  in  this  convivial  island,  who  absolutely  have, 
on  an  average  of  the  last  six  years,  drank  of  Portugal 
wine  alone  38,973  pipes  per  annum,  for  which  duty  has 
been  paid;  and  11,000  butts  of  sherry  and  upwards  per 
annum,  for  the  last  two  years ;  and  I  suppose,  in  this  year, 
you  have  kept  up  to  the  same  quantity,  exclusive  of 
madeira,  teneriffe,  claret,  hock,  rhenish,  mountain,  &c. 

Knowing,  from  long  experience,  that  many  of  you  enjoy 
it  not  so  much  as  you  ought,  by  the  long  and  ill-founded 
prejudice  against  the  wine-inerchants,  and  in  hopes  of 
lessening  that  prejudice,  and  giving  you  a  better  relish  for 
it,  I  make  the  following  declaration,  which,  if  deficient  in 
point  of  elegance,  shall  not  be  so  in  point  of  fact. 

On  my  return  from  Jamaica,  1767,  with  some  judgment 
in  making  sugar  and  distilling  rum,  but  much  more  of 
naval  affairs  (having  been  clerk  of  His  Majesty's  naval 
stores),  I  engaged  as  clerk  with  Mr.  Robert  Halcrow,  of 
Mark  Lane,  who,  previous  to  his  death,  gave  me  a  share  of 
one  branch  of  his  business.  He  was  a  general  merchant^ 
and  a  great  importer  of  wine,  and  had  one  sliip  in  the 
Oporto,  and  another  in  the  Lisbon  trade.  I  became  very 
anxious  to  discriminate  between  the  different  qualities  in 

F  F 
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all  sorts  of  wines,  and  was  assisted  by  an  excellent  celkr- 
man,  whose  father  was  the  wine  cooper  to  all  the  merchants 
of  York.  I  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Tailleur,  a  very 
old  wine-merchant,  and  a  sensible  and  scientific  man,  who 
informed  me  of  all  the  methods  of  managing  wines  for  fifty 
3'ear8  preceding  that  time  ;  and  also  with  Mr.  Christopher 
Smith,  a  very  old  wine-merchant,  who  told  me,  when  he 
had  come  to  a  state  of  manhood,  and  to  drinking  wine  at 
taverns,  it  was  eight-pence  per  quart,  served  up  in  a  curious 
pewter  measure,  which  turned  round  upon  a  little  swivel 
with  a  spout,  and  if  ten  were  in  company  one  glass  served 
them  all. 

The  taverns  were  then  like  what  paltry  ale-houses 
are  now,  having  old  wainscot  tables,  covered  with  coarse 
blue-and- white  cotton  stuff;  and  the  call  was  only  for 
red  or  white,  but  frequently  the  red  was  called  claret, 
and  the  white,  sherry.  Sherry  was  then  generally,  like 
other  white  wines,  kept  in  a  state  of  fermentation  by  sweet 
malaga,  meade,  cyder,  or  honey ;  pale  wine  w^s  but  just 
coming  home  on  the  lees,  with  which  was  mixed  Spanish 
or  small  French  wine ;  and  a  similar  mixture  was  made  of 
the  various  sorts  of  white  wines.  The  dexterity  of  the 
wine-cooper  then,  was  making  the  most  palatable  at  the 
lowest  prices.  But  much  as  both  these  gentlemen  could 
give  of  the  knowledge  of  ^ne,  I  got  more  from  lectures 
on  the  art  and  mysteries  of  vintners  delivered  in  Grresham 
College,  by  one  of  the  professors,  long  before  their  time. 
Now,  all  wine  comes  in  so  clean  and  so  perfect  a  state,  that 
the  wine-cooper's  skill  of  former  days  is  not  required. 

I  believe  it  was  not  before  the  year  1750  that  the  first 
growth  claret,  properly  prepared  and  of  proper  age,  came 
to  England  from  Boulogne,  to  Mr.  Stewart  of  York  Build- 
ings, and  Mr.  Allen  of  Mark  Lane.  It  was  managed  at 
Boulogne  by  the  house,  of  which  my  relations,  John  and 
James  Ballantjrne,  had  the  chief  charge  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  But  of  late  years,  the  Forsters,  the  Johnstons,  and 
two  or  more  houses  at  Bordeaux,  can  ship  it  in  the  same 
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excellent  condition  as  formerly  from  Boulogne.  As  late  as 
1770,  when  I  was  at  York,  Newcastle  and  Durham,  in  the 
east,  and  Manchester  in  the  west,  I  found  all  the  five 
northern  counties  supplied  from  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

From  1767  to  1774  no  pale  wine  was  bottled  but  for 
immediate  use ;  only  draft  wine  was  used  in  the  principal 
taverns,  with  most  of  which  I  was  acquainted,  and  many 
inns  in  the  vicinity ;  and  it  was  often  very  bad,  not  from 
the  tricks  generally  of  the  vintners,  but  their  bad  manage- 
ment. When  a  good  pipe  in  draught  was  grown  flat,  a 
hogshead  was  filled,  and,  in  time,  put  in  draught;  and 
lastly,  reduced  to  a  half  hogshead ;  and  those  casks  were 
seldom  clean.  Now,  I  do  affirm,  that  during  these  seven 
years  we  made  no  mixture  of  any  kind ;  but  if  Lisbon 
was  too  thin,  and  not  rich  enough,  we  applied  a  portion  of 
Calcavello-Lisbon,  at  a  much  superior  price;  and  with 
white  port  (being  subject  to  ferment  in  summer  and  grow 
foul  in  winter)  we  mixed  a  little  fine  teneriflfe,  which  im- 
proved its  flavour  and  prevented  any  further  fermentation. 

When  a  pipe  of  port  became  too  old  for  our  customers, 
we  enriched  it  to  their  taste  with  newer  wine ;  for  at  that 
time  superannuated  port  was  not  esteemed.  I  think  three 
years  of  the  above  had  passed  before  I  had  seen  a  butt  of 
sherry,  but  when  I  did,  I  recommended  it  in  preference  to 
white  port.  A  man  of  quality  recommended  to  me  Mr. 
Duff",  our  late  consul  at  Cadiz,  to  whom  I  sent  orders  from 
several  friends,  and  white  port  soon  became  despised ; 
although  it  had  been  in  such  esteem,  that,  even  as  late  as 
1782,  I  got  orders  in  one  week  for  shipping  80  pipes. 
Now  it  is  forgotten ;  sherry  has  prevailed  :  but  I  beg — 
as  many  of  you  as  have  given  up  your  affection  for  yoiu: 
palates,  to  gratify  your  eyes  with  what  is  extremely  pale — 
that  when  you  discover  a  hot,  pungent,  bitter  taste,  such 
as  no  grapes  could  ever  give,  you  will  not  impute  it  to  the 
wine-merchant,  many  of  whom  with  reluctance  import  it, 
only  to  gratify  your  perverted  tastes. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  friend  Mr.  Bobert 
r  r  2 
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Ilalcrow,  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  that  he  had  been 
a  seaman  on  board  the  Admiral  Sir  John  Norris's  ship.  He 
was  a  Shetland  man,  of  amazing  strength ;  was  a  mate  in  the 
Portugal  trade,  then  master,  and  afberwards  owner  of  two 
ships,  as  before  stated.  He  was  also  an  elder  brother  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  a  governor  of  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Hospital ;  he  made  three  of  his  nephews  masters  of  ships; 
and  was  so  esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  that  he  became 
one  of  the  greatest  shippers  of  goods,  both  to  Oporto  and 
Lisbon,  Like  a  seaman  he  would  swear  a  Httle,  but  he 
was  extremely  generous  and  devout ;  he  discoursed  with 
me  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  expressed  no  repentance  for 
adulterating  wine  in  his  confessions,  but  desired  me  to 
write  his  epitaph  without  fulsome  praise;  which  is  in 
Stepney  churchyard. 

In  1775,  I  engaged  with  Mr.  Paul  Amsinck,  a  man 
of  the  highest  pride  in  having  good  wine ;  he  would 
as  readily  have  committed  robbery  as  have  adulterated 
wine,  and  I  think  I  know  a  hundred  in  London  of  the 
same  disposition,  and  about  as  many  in  the  outports,  cities, 
and  great  towns.  If  you  ask  me,  are  there  no  wine-mer- 
chants who  sell  bad  wine  ?  I  reply,  that  in  places  where 
there  are  three  or  four  wine-merchants,  there  is  one 
generally  underselling  the  rest ;  and  many  of  that  sort  are 
here.  They  do  it  not  so  much  by  the  mixture  of  sloe, 
cyder,  &c.,  as  the  vulgar  error  leads  you  to  believe  (espe- 
cially in  the  last  twenty-one  years,  since  the  exciseman 
comes  in  upon  them  imawares),  as  by  purchasing  inferior 
wine  rejected  by  the  wine-merchants,  and  sent  on  adventure 
or  barter. 

For  instance,  when  I  was  buying  some  of  Lynches 
particular  madeira  on  the  quay  at  65i.,  which  now  would 
sell  for  1  l5Ly  a  madeira  merchant  offered  me  thirty  pipes 
at  55/.,  which,  a  year  afterwards,  I  could  have  bought 
for  45i.  I  have  seen  wine  shipped  by  shopkeepers 
of  Oporto,  that  no  wine-merchant  of  repute  could  have 
Buffered  to  come  into  his  vaults ;  so  it  is  absurd  to  believe 
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that  all  bad  wine  is  made  so  here.  These  inferior  wines  are 
purchased  by  those  who  never  presume  to  supply  the  tables 
of  gentlemen  or  respectable  men  of  business ;  and  I  am 
sorry  the  poorer  sort,  when  they  can  regale  themselves  with 
a  bottle,  get  any  such  in  the  houses  whereon  you  see  *  Wine 
neat  as  imported.' 

In  1778,  after  my  return  from  Oporto,  where  I  had  been 
on  important  business,  and  commenced  agent  for  the  (then) 
John  Perry,  in  the  quality  of  whose  wines  ten  years'  expe- 
rience had  given  me  confidence,  I  was  kindly  received  by 
many  of  the  most  considerable  importers,  but  particularly 
Mr.  Allnutt,  who  was  in  the  highest  estimation,  not  only 
for  the  great  extent  of  his  business,  but  for  his  honourable 
spirit  and  generosity  to  all  with  whom  he  had  any  concern. 
I  then  set  off  to  Bristol,  and  through  Gloucester  to  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  making,  as  a  seaman  would  say,  a 
traverse  course ;  aud  from  thence  to  Edinburgh,  returning 
by  Newcastle,  Durham,  York,  and  Hull,  and  afterwards  to 
Lynn  and  Norwich, 

A  man  in  my  character,  agent  to  a  house  of  Oporto, 
and  lately  come  from  thence,  with  ten  years'  experience 
here,  they  had  not  before  seen,  I  was  most  kindly  re- 
ceived, and,  except  by  one  of  the  undersellers  of  Liverpool, 
I  cannot  recollect  one  who  was  not  anxious  to  show  me 
all  his  wine,  and  take  my  opinion.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  fear  of  my  discovering  any  that  had  been  adulterated. 
The  only  fault  I  found,  and  which  I  corrected,  was  their 
having  generally  ordered  their  houses  at  Oporto  to  ship 
the  very  oldest  wine,  not  regarding  the  price.  Wines 
long  kept  at  Oporto  grow  tawny  in  colour  and  vapid,  and 
get  what  we  call  the  country  taste ;  but  those  who  took  my 
advice  and  ordered  two-year-old  wine,  obtained  more  praise 
from  their  customers  than  they  ever  got  before. 

If  you  wish  to  have  excellent  port,  and  wait  till  it  be  of 
age  at  home,  buy  young  wine  here,  not  what  has  been  in  a 
fever  four  years  at  Oporto.  It  was  true  what  my  old  friend 
Admiral  Vandeput  often  said :  *  He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  he 
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gets  better  wine  by  importing  than  buying  of  the  merchants 
here.  I  have  been  in  all  the  ports  in  Europe,  Madeira, 
Teneriffe,  but  even  if  our  friend  Mr,  Duff  would  ship  me 
a  butt  of  sherry,  it  might  not  please  my  palate ;  and  I 
know  the  foreign  houses  lay  on  more  than  the  profit  the 
wine-merchant  would  charge  me  here,  if  I  buy  on  the 
quays,  and  pay  ready  money,  which  I  must  do  if  I  import ; 
and  if  I  do  not  like  the  wine,  I  cannot  send  it  back.  If  at 
unlimited  prices  you  get  orders  to  ship  for  such  houses  as 
Carbonell's,  Paxton's,  AUnutt's,  and  other  houses  here,  for 
forty  or  fifty  pipes,  from  Grourillet  of  Winchester,  the 
Grangers  at  Exeter,  or  my  old  friend  Major  Balfour  of 
Leith,  and  such  houses,  am  I  to  expect  my  pipe  better  than 
theirs  ?  No,  no ;  I  know  the  contrary.'  He  was  the  best 
judge  of  any  gentleman  I  knew. 

I  have  been  in  as  much  good  company  probably  as  any 
to  whom  I  now  address  myself,  here  as  well  as  in  almost 
any  considerable  city  and  town  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  have  found  in  most  companies  some  trouble- 
some pretender  to  a  judgment  in  wine,  thinking  it  a  gentle- 
manlike accomplishment,  but  who  generally  tries  to  wake 
up  your  prejudice  against  the  wine,  till  by  the  strength 
of  imagination  you  fancy  it  sour ;  yet,  if  he  has  previously- 
heard  that  his  own  esteemed  wine-merchant  has  provided 
the  wine,  then  it  is  indisputably  the  best  in  the  world  I 

I  beg,  my  good  friends,  that,  to  check  these  things,  you 
would  give  your  palates  practice,  and  be  not  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Anybody's  wine  or  Nobody's,  nor  in  white 
wine  by  its  colour.  About  the  year  1790  and  1791  I  had 
above  170  wine-merchants  chiefly  taking  their  port  wine 
of  me,  among  all  of  whom  there  were  not  ten  who  sought 
cheap  wine ;  and  these  mostly  great  importers,  who  sold 
to  publicans  and  the  lesser  dealers,  making  no  pretensions 
to  supply  gentlemen's  tables. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  Ballanttne. 
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Letter  from  a  London  Hospital  Surgeon^  Sept  1852. 

A  connection,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
one  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  has  given  me  ample 
opportunities  of  observing  the  habits  and  constitutions  of 
the  labouring  classes.  Although  the  vice  of  habitual  in- 
temperance is  one  for  which  nothing  in  the  spirit  of 
apology  will  be  received  with  favour,  yet  it  behoves  the 
charitable  person  to  reflect  on  the  peculiar  temptations  to 
exceed  in  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks  to  which  the  hard- 
worked  artisan,  close  pent  in  populous  towns,  is  exposed. 

Everjrthing  in  his  mode  of  life  tends  to  produce  ex- 
haustion of  the  physical  powers.  I  will  allude  only  to 
two  of  these.  First,  his  lodging.  Owing  to  straitened 
means,  he  must  dwell  (wherever  his  work  may  be)  in  a 
densely-crowded,  cheap  district;  and  there  the  atmosphere 
is  noxious  and  oppressive.  As  regards  public  health,  it  is 
now  a  well-established  point,  that  the  assembling  together 
of  numerous  human  beings  in  a  small  space  has  of  itself, 
independently  of  other  circumstances,  a  wonderfully  de- 
pressing influence  on  the  system  of  those  who  live  within  the 
circle ;  so  that,  when  disease  breaks  out  in  the  locality,  all 
its  difibrent  forms,  colds,  fevers,  &c.,  are  characterised  by 
being  of  a  rapidly  debilitating  nature,  calling  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  remedies  which  will  most  effectually  sustain 
the  powers  of  life,  and  counteract  that  weakening  poison, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

I  may  add,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  that  for  many  years 
back  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  inmates  of  London  hospitals,  and  with  the 
most  marked  advantage.  The  system  of  giving  lowering 
medicines,  although  required  at  the  first  onset  of  the 
majority  of  diseases,  is  pursued  much  more  cautiously 
than  heretofore,  and  continued  for  a  shorter  period,  and 
the  quantity  of  wine,  porter,  and  ale   administered  has 
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hoen  incroa<5(Ml  to  a  moat  remarkable  degree  ;  so  that,  for 
tlie  support  of  the  charities,  the  wine-merchant's  bill  fornw 
one  of  the  most  heavy  and  formidable  items  in  the  annual 
amount  of  expenditure.  These  facts,  I  think,  prove  that, 
for  preserving  the  health  of  the  labouring  members  of  the 
community,  a  full  and  generous  mode  of  living,  enib}xu:in(j 
the  proper  use  of  stinndants  of  a  wholesome  klnd^  is 
necessary ;  and  that,  however  praiseworthy  it  may  be  for 
those  residing  in  comfortable  houses  to  preach  against  in- 
temperance, a  total  abstinence  from  such  refreshing,  in- 
vigorating, and  restoring  drink  as  sound,  full-bodied  wine, 
is  contrary  to  the  promptings  of  natural  instinct  and 
the  observations  of  scientific  men. 

Next,  as  to  the  food  of  the  poor.  Necessity  obliges  the 
labouring  man  to  purchase  the  cheapest  articles  left  on  the 
stall  of  the  butcher  after  being  rejected  by  the  caterers  for 
the  rich ;  to  him  falls  the  choice  of  the  tough,  tendinous, 
skinny  parts.  If  he  takes  a  fancy  for  fish,  it  is  coarse,  soft, 
and  slimy ;  even  his  wheaten  bread  is  doughy,  pasty,  and 
sour ;  in  short,  his  diet  consists  of  articles  the  hardest  of 
digestion  that  a  human  stomach  can  encounter.  Moreover, 
it  is  wretchedly  cooked,  and  commonly  eaten  at  irregular 
periods,  with  little  or  no  interruption  of  his  hard  labour. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor  fellow  should  have 
a  parched  tongue  and  dried  throat,  and  that  he  should 
experience  a  gnawing  at  his  stomach,  that  makes  a 
craving  for  some  hot  stimulant  irresistible?  Now,  the 
liquors  to  which  he  has  recourse  are  the  very  ones  to  make 
things  worse.  The  spiced  gin  and  the  drugged  beer  satisfy 
the  wants  of  his  internal  sense  for  a  time,  but  they  soon 
create  a  heat  and  parched  sensation  within  him,  that 
enforce  a  repetition  of  the  indulgence ;  at  length,  stupefac- 
tion from  the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  liquor  subdues  his 
consciousness  and  sense  of  shame,  and  he  recks  not  how  he 
goes  on  adding  glass  to  glass. 

But  mark  what  is  the  early  consequence  of  this  unhappy 
course  of  proceeding.  The  man's  digestive  powers  fail. 
The   bad   food,   I  will  not   deny,  has  a  great    share   in 
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inducing  weakness  of  stomach.  But  appeal  to  all  the 
medical  men  of  London,  especially  to  those  who  have  had 
experience,  as  hospital  or  dispensing  doctors,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor,  and  they  will  unanimously  declare,  that 
for  producing  indigestion  and  its  manifold  concomitant 
sufferings-,  nothing  that  enters  the  stomach  is  so  fertile 
as  the  use  of  stroDg  alcoholic  drinks,  or  large  potations 
of  heer.  And,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  I  would 
point  to  the  difference  in  the  prevailing  disorders  of  the 
poor  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  same  class  in 
wine-growing  countries,  where  the  poor  drink  wine  with 
their  meals,  and  are  sparing  in  the  use  of  spirits  and 
beer. 

I  have  credible  authority  for  afiirming  that  dyspeptic 
complaints  (indigestion)  are,  in  the  latter,  less  frequently 
met  with,  and  that  in  a  very  marked  degree,  than  in  Great 
Britain.  And,  in  makiug  this  observation,  I  confine  myself 
to  the  evil  effects  of  what  may  be  considered  a  moderate 
abuse  of  spirits  and  beer.  1  exclude  that  fearful  malady — 
delirium  treniene — the  result  of  excessive  addiction ;  and 
which,  I  believe,  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  wine  districts  of 
the  Continent. 

Those  poor  patients  in  London  who  daily  crowd  the 
waiting-rooms  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  seeking 
out-door  succour,  are,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  sufferers 
from  disordered  stomachs  and  livers — diseases  brought  on 
principally  by  the  pernicious  qualities  of  the  liquors  they 
are  forced  to  drink.  My  strong  conviction  is,  that  should 
the  time  arrive  when  wine  will  be  accessible  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  nation  as  it  is  to  those  in  neighbouring 
countries,  it  will  in  itself  be  a  more  wholesome  beverage 
than  that  which  they  now  indulge  in;  that  its  more 
general  adoption  will  lead  to  improvement  in  the  sanitary 
quality  of  the  beer  that  will  continue  to  be  drunk ;  that  it 
will  probably  drive  out  spirits  from  extensive  consump- 
tion ;  and  tliat,  independently  of  a  diminution  of  drunken- 
ness, it  will  greatly  ameliorate  the  general  health  of  the 

A  London  Hospital  Surqeon. 
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On  the  Use  of  Wine  among  ilie  Lower  Orders  hi  Scotia 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Joseph  Mobertsi 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  discussion  on  Mr,  Gladstone's  Budget  and  t 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  has  raised  this  ptm 
liLstorical  question — How  far  at  any  time  has  wine  been 
general  use  among  the  common  people  of  this  country? 

I  cannot  pretend  for  myself  to  have  had  any  doubt  up 
the  point.  Everything  which  I  have  observed  has  gone 
satisfy  me  that,  at  least  in  Scotland,  wine  was  one  of  t 
staple  drinks  of  our  forefathers,  until  they  becat 
politically  and  commercially  estranged  from  France  at  t 
Revolution  in  1688.  This  I  firmly  believe ;  and  I  ventu 
to  think  that  I  could  give  reasons  for  my  belief  whi 
should  satisfy  everyone  possessed  of  patience  enough 
follow  me  through  the  multitude  of  necessary  details  ai 
computations.  The  Society  need  not  be  alarmed.  I  a 
not  about  to  put  their  forbearance  to  the  proof  of  a  loi 
paper  of  statistics.  I  have  no  thought  of  asking  their  atte 
tion  to  more  than  one  small  fragment  of  the  large  mass 
evidence ;  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  say  what 
have  to  say  in  a  very  few  words,  and  without  any  arithmeti 

If  I  were  to  ask  you  to  name  any  one  province 
Scotland,  or  of  Britain,  of  which  it  could  be  aflBrmed  thj 
its  inhabitants  must,  from  all  their  circumstances,  ha^ 
had  both  less  will  and  less  power  than  their  neighboiUTs  i 
indulge  in  the  use  of  wine,  I  think  I  may  say  that  yo 
would  at  once  name  the  Western  Isles.  The  people  wei 
poor  even  beyond  the  measure  of  Scottish  poverty  ;  thei 
climate  is  proverbially  raw  and  damp ;  and  in  the  whisky  c 
divers  kinds  which  they  made  at  home — their  usquebaugh 
their  trestarig,  and  their  usquebaugh-haul — ^they  had 
drink  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  most  conge 
nial  of  all  drinks,  at  once  to  their  poverty,  their  climate,  an< 
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to  their  taste.  If  I  can  show,  therefore,  that  wine  was  in 
general  use  among  the  common  people  in  the  Western 
Islands,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  holding  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  adduce  evidence  of  its  general  use 
among  the  wealthier  common  people  of  the  more  favoured 
mainland  of  Scotland. 

Now,  in  the  oflScial  registers  of  the  time  preserved 
among  our  national  records,  we  have  proof  that  the  passion 
for  wine  among  the  Islesmen,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  so  strong  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  found  themselves  unable  to  control  or  restrain 
it,  except  by  means  which  went  far  beyond  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Maine  Law  of  our  own 
time.  The  following  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  year  1616  :  — 

Act  agania  the  Drinhing  of  Wynes  in  the  Yllia. 

Apud  Edinburgh  xxvj  of  Julij  1616. 

Forsamekle  as  the  grita  and  extraordinar  excesse  in 
drinking  of  wyne  commonlie  vsit  amangis  the  commonis 
and  tennentis  of  the  Yllis  is  not  onlie  ane  occasioun  of  the 
beastlie  and  barbarous  cruelteis  and  inhumaniteis  that 
fallis  oute  amangis  thame  to  the  oflFens  and  displesour  of 
God  and  contempt  of  law  and  justice  bot  with  that  it 
drawis  nvmberis  of  thame  to  miserable  necessitie  and 
powertie  sua  that  thay  ar  constraynit  quhen  thay  want  of 
thair  awne  to  tak  from  thair  nichtbouris  For  remeid 
quhairof  the  Lordis  of  Secrete  Counsell  statutis  and  ordanis 
that  nane  of  the  tennentis  and  commonis  of  the  Yllis  sail 
at  ony  tyme  heirefter  buy  or  drink  ony  wynes  in  the  YUes 
or  continent  ntxt  adiacent  vnder  the  pane  of  tuenty  pundis 
to  be  incurrit  be  euery  contravenare  toties  quotiea  The 
ane  half  of  the  said  pane  to  the  Kingis  Maiestie  and  the 
vther  half  to  thair  maisteris  and  landislordis  and  chif- 
tanes  Commanding  heirby  the  maisteris  landislordis  and 
chiftanes  to  the  saidis  tennentis  and  commonis  euery  ane 
of  thame  within  thair  awine  boundis  to  sie  thir  present 
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art  prfceislio  nn<l  invii)1al)lio  keopt  and  the  contraren^ 
to  1)0  accordinglie  pvnist  and  to  vplift  the  panes  of  the 
coiitravenaris  and  to  mak  reckniiig  and  pa^inent  of  theaoe 
lialtV  of  the  said  panes  in  [his]  Maiesteis  exeheckar  veirlie 
and  to  apply  the  vther  halflF  of  the  saidis  panes  to  thair 
awno  vse. 

There  is  here,  you  will  observe,  a  prohibition  under 
liigh  penalties,  not  only  of  the  sale,  but  of  the  xise  of  wine 
in  tli(»  Isles.  To  make  the  prohibition  more  effective,  it 
was  not  only  provided  that  one  half  of  the  pen^ty  should 
go  to  the  landlord  or  chief,  but  these  landlords  and  chiefe 
were  further  taken  bound  individually,  by  formal  bonds 
fenced  by  good  sureties  and  enormous  forfeitures,  to  use 
only  a  certain  limited  quantity  of  wine  themselves,  and  to 
take  strict  order  that  none  of  their  tenants  and  countiy 
people  should  buy  or  drink  any  wine  whatever. 

The  ordinance  of  1616  which  I  have  read  was  not  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  on  the  subject.  Seven  years 
before,  the  Privy  Council  had  prohibited  the  importation 
of  wine  and  spirits  from  the  mainland,  without  however 
prohibiting  the  use  of  either,  and  with  a  special  declara- 
tion that  the  prohibition  should  be  *  without  prejudice 
always  to  any  person  within  the  Isles  to  brew  aquavitse 
and  other  drink  to  serve  their  own  houses,  and  to  the 
special  l)arons  and  snl)stantious  gentlemen  to  send  to  the 
liowlands,  and  there  to  buy  wine  and  aquavitoB  to  serve 
their  own  houses.' 

The  Act  of  1616,  then,  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind,      I 
need  scarcely  add  that  it  was  not  the  last ;  for  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  fate  of  all  such  attempts  to  prevent  mankind 
from  gratifying  the  reasonable  appetites  of  their  nature ; 
that  as  one  law  fails  in  its  object,  another  and  another, 
each  more  oppressive  than  its  predecessor,  is  placed  upon 
the  statute-book,  until  at  last  either  the  accumulated  mass 
proves  more  than  human  patience  can  bear,  or  the  Legisla- 
ture, gathering  wisdom  from  experience,  tacitly  aVmmlous 
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an  enterprise  which  it  sees  to  be  beyond  its  strength.  In 
1609,  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  forbade  the  introduction 
of  wine  into  the  Isles  from  the  mainland.  In  1616,  they 
forbade  its  use.  And  now  in  1622,  confessing  the  failure 
of  their  former  attempts,  they  of  new  prohibit  its  impor- 
tation from  any  quarter  whatever,  and  its  sale  by  any 
person  whatever.  The  following  ordinance  was  passed  in 
July  1622:— 

Act  that  Nane  send  Wynia  to  the  His. 

Apud  Edinburgh  23  July  1C22. 

Forsamekle  as  it  is  vnderstand  to  the  Lordis  of  Secreit 
CounscU  that  one  of  the  cheiflF  caussis  whilk  procuris  the 
continewance  of  the  inhabitantis  of  the  His  in  their  bar- 
barous and  inciuile  forme  of  leving  is  the  grite  quantitie 
of  wynes  yeirlie  caryed  to  the  Ilis  with  the  vnsatiable 
desire  quhairof  the  saidis  inhabitantis  are  so  far  possest 
that  quhen  their  arryvis  ony  ship  or  other  veshell  thair 
with  wynes  thay  spend  botlie  dayis  and  nightis  in  thair 
excesse  of  drinking  and  seldome  do  thay  leave  thair 
drinking  so  lang  as  thair  is  ony  of  the  wyne  restand  sua 
that  being  ouercome  with  drink  thair  fallis  oute  mony  in- 
convenientis  amangis  thame  to  the  brek  of  his  Maiesteis 
peace  And  quhairas  the  chiftanes  and  principallis  of  the 
clannis  in  the  Yllis  ar  actit  to  tak  suche  ordour  with  thair 
tennentis  as  nane  of  thame  be  suflFerit  to  drink  W3naes  yitt 
BO  lang  as  thair  is  ony  wynes  caryed  to  the  Ilis  thay  will 
hardlie  be  withdrawne  frome  thair  evil!  custome  of  drink- 
ing bot  will  follow  the  same  and  continew  thairin  when- 
Boeuir  thay  may  find  the  occasioun  For  remeid  quhairof 
in  tyme  comeing  The  Lordis  of  Secreit  Counsell  ordanis 
lettres  to  be  direct  to  command  charge  and  inhibite  all 
and  sindrie  marcheantis  skipparis  and  awnaris  of  shippis 
and  veshellis  be  oppin  proclamatioun  at  all  placeis  neidfull 
that  nane  of  thame  presoume  nor  take  vpoun  hand  to 
carye  and  transporte  ony  W3mes  to  the  Ilis  nor  to  sell  the 
same  to  the  inhabitantis  of  the  Ilis  except  so  mekle  as  is 
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alloiiecl  to  the  principall  chiftanes  and  gentlemen  of  the 
His  vnder  tlie  pane  of  confiscatioun  of  the  iwhole  wmes  eo 
to  be  caryed  and  sauld  in  the  His  aganis  the  tenour  of  this 
proclaniatioun  or  els  of  the  availl  and  pryceis  of  the  same 
to  his  Maiesties  vse. 

Here,  unfortunately,  the  register  from  which  this  in- 
formation is  derived  fails  ua.  Nor  have  I  observed 
elsewhere  any  further  information  about  the  use  of  wine  in 
the  West  Isles  during  the  seventeenth  century.  We  mav 
safely  presume,  however,  that  there,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse  among  the  mass  of 
the  people,  as  war  and  a  false  commercial  poUcy  destroyed 
our  trade  with  France,  as  excessive  import  duties  raised 
the  price  above  the  reach  of  all  but  the  more  opulent 
classes,  and  as  our  improved  Customs'  poUce  and  a  better 
tone  of  public  feeling  put  an  end  to  the  smuggling  by 
which  these  import  duties  were  evaded.  Wine  has  long 
ceased  to  be  used  among  the  common  people  of  the 
Hebrides.  Its  place  has  been  supplied  by  whisky ;  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  that  is  consumed,  Sir  John  M'Neill 
has  given  startling  information  in  the  Report  on  the 
West  Highlands  and  Islands  which  he  made  to  the 
Home  Secretary  in  1851. 

We  have  seen  that  while  wine  was  utterly  prohibited  to 
the  common  people,  their  chiefs  were  allowed  to  use  it  in 
certain  limited  quantities.     The  Society  may  perhaps  wish 
to  know  what  in   those   days  was  considered   a  reduced 
allowance  of  claret  for  a  Highland  gentleman.  The  smaller 
chiefs,  then,  such  as  Mackinnon  of  Skye,  Maclean  of  Coll 
and  Maclean  of  Lochbuy,  were  restricted  to  one  tun,  or 
four  hogsheads,  each,  in  the  twelvemonth.     Chiefs  of  a 
higher  rank,  such  as  the  Captain  of  Clanranald,  had  three 
tuns,  or  twelve  hogsheads,   a  year.      Potentates  of  still 
grefiter  mark — Maclean  of  Duart,  Macleod  of  Dunvegan, 
and  Donald  Gorme  of  Sleat — were  permitted  to  have,  each 
of  them,  four  tuns,  or  sixteen  hogsheads,  yearly.     Four 
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Scottish  tuns,  I  should  explain,  contain  rather  more  than 
876  imperial  gallons.  In  other  words,  there  were,  in 
1616,  at  least  three  houses  in  the  West  Isles  where  the 
consumption  of  wine,  under  the  jealous  regimen  of  the 
Privy  Council,  amounted  to  438  dozen  every  year.  May 
I  ask  if  there  be  one  house  now  in  all  the  Hebrides  which 
uses  so  much  ? 


IV. 

Letter  of  the  Authx/r  to  '  The  TimeSy'  Oct.  19,  1860. 

Subjoined  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shaw,  the  early  and 
well-known  advocate  of  a  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  to 
1«.  per  gallon,  and  whose  exertions  on  the  question  were 
made  at  an  epoch  when  there  was  a  surplus  revenue  to 
favour  the  experiment,  when  the  produce,  imaflfected  by 
the  vine  disease,  was  good  and  ample  to  meet  any  sudden 
increase  of  demand,  and  when  our  Continental  relations 
were  such  that  there  was  time  to  trust  to  the  eflFects  of  a 
continuous  increase  of  trade  through  several  years  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  military  feeling  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  enormous  armaments  against  this  country. 

It  remained  for  others  to  neglect  or  oppose  his  arguments 
at  the  dat«  when  they  were  put  forth,  and  then  to  take  1860 
as  the  period  for  adopting  them,  and  to  claim,  amid  the 
usual  flourishes  about  *  international  progress,'  the  *  con- 
summation of  free  trade,'  &c.,  all  the  popularity  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  measure,  political  and  otherwise.  In  his 
present  communication,  the  object  of  Mr.  Shaw  is  to  modify 
the  bearing  of  certain  statements  recently  put  forth  as  to 
the  disastrous  character  of  the  French  vintage  this  season, 
and  also  regarding  the  probability  of  wine  becoming  a 
general  article  of  consumption.  In  the  latter  respect  his 
views  continue  sanguine,  but  he  points  out  a  serious  draw- 
back to  their  realisation.  The  public  are  almost  imiversally 
under  an  impression  that  at  the  reduction  of  duties  to  their 
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lowest  point  on  January  1,  next,  all  wines  of  the  lights 
clasa  will  come  in  at  a  duty  of  only  la.  per  gallon.  C 
tlio  contrary,  Sir.  Gladstone  and  his  advisers  have  a 
ranged  that  *  the  very  weakest  vin  ordinaire,  as  well  as  tl 
cheapest  and  dearest  champagne  and  burgnndv,  and  ere 
wine  importeil  in  bottUy  must  pay  28.  5d.  per  gallon,  y 
nearly  the  same  rate  as  that  at  present  chargeable.  Th 
is  a  result  of  the  sliding  scale  imposed  with  regard  i 
aUoliolic  strength.  It  heing  impossible  to  test  th; 
strength  in  the  instance  of  wine  in  bottle,  the  high  rate 
therefore  imposed  indiscriminately. 

This  clumsy  contrivance  would  he  vexatious  even  if 
were  nec(^swiry,  hut  it  will  appear  especially  disagreeahle 
Mr.  Shaw's  statement  is  accurate,  that  the  alcoholic  test 

altogether  a  needless  device  of  official  obstructives ev< 

ready  to  aj>prehen<l  that  all  the  commercial  world  lii 
only  fur  the  purpose  of  defrauding  or  outwitting  them :  — 


•  Nuits,  Coto  d'Or,  Franco,   Oct.  12,   1860. 

'  Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  5th  inst,  there  is  a  lettc 
from  Mr.  Standen  containing  remarks  upon  the  vintafi 
of  the  present  year  in  this  country,  and  his  opinion  on  th 
results  to  he  expected  from  the  late  and  prospective  n 
duction  of  the  duty  on  wine.  Although  apparent! 
unaware  that  the  vintage  in  the  great  southern  district 
has  proved  both  excellent  and  abundant,  it  is  unfortunate] 
true  that  it  is  bad  in  all  other  quarters,  and  that  pric< 
have  risen,  and  would  have  risen  still  more,  were  it  nc 
for  the  general  depression  of  trade  and  the  considerabl 
stocks  of  former  years  still  existing.  It  should  be  rem  em 
bered  that  a  rise  of  even  25  per  cent,  on  the  usual  goo< 
descriptions  is  seldom  more  than  3/.  to  4i.  per  hhd.,  o: 
from  38.  to  48.  per  dozen. 

'Mr.  Standen  mentions  that  the  present  price  of  t 
choice  bottle  of  claret  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  is  208.,  and 
that  little,  if  any,  more  would  be  charged  in  England 
The  experiment  might  be  tried  at  Mivart's  or  the  Cla- 
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rendon,  as  a  criterion  of  the  prices  of  wine  in  each  country, 
by  asking  for  a  bottle  of  1820  port;  the  price  of  it  in 
England  would  probably  be  found  to  be  40«. 

*  But  I  could  take  him  to  numerous  restaurants  in  Paris 
where  for  38.  or  4s.  he  would  get  an  excellent  dinner,  in  a 
room  fit  for  a  prince,  and  with  his  dinner  a  bottle  of  wine 
which  satisfies  French  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  wine  from  their  infancy.  Mr.  Standen's 
assertion,  that  Englishmen  are  more  choice  in  their 
selection  than  other  nations,  is  open  to  much  doubt.  That 
they  pay  very  high  prices  is  unquestionable ;  but  there  is 
no  country  in  Europe  where  such  ignorance  of  pure, 
natural  wines  exists,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  formerly. 
Not  long  ago  the  favourite  clarets  drunk  in  England  were 
half  hermitage,  and  champagnes  were  nearly  the  colour 
and  strength  of  brown  sherries ;  and  ever  since  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  in  1703,  they  have  been  driven  to  the  use  of  such 
kinds  as  have  made  them  generally  unable  to  appreciate 
any  others  in  their  natural  state.  Wine-merchants  talk  of 
their  **  experience  "  to  prove  that  English  people  will  never 
drink  the  wines  of  France ;  but  it  must  be  replied  that 
there  has  been  no  "  experience  "  to  justify  any  such  asser- 
tion, because,  during  the  fifteen  years  from  1688  to  1703, 
the  duty  on  the  wines  of  France  was  raised  360  per  cent., 
while  those  of  Portugal,  until  1831,  were  admitted  at  a  duty 
of  one-third  less.  This,  with  the  permanent  rate  against  the 
former,  and  the  lowest  duty  on  French  from  1811  to  1820 
being  138.  9(i.,  and  as  high  as  198.  Sd,  per  gallon,  necessa- 
rily drove  it  almost  entirely  out  of  use ;  so  that  the  con- 
sumption fell  at  one  period  to  about  120,000  gallons  for 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  the  percentage  to  the  total 
quantity  being  less  than  2  per  cent  In  1859  it  was  9*58 
per  cent.     It  is  now  much  larger. 

*  Although  still  little  known,  there  are  probably  as  good 
light  wines  in  other  countries  as  in  France,  but,  with  the 
enormous  duty  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  it  has  suited- 
neither  seller  nor  buyer  to  import  them.     It  is  a  gross 
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misapplication  of  the  word  to  call  this  "  experience  "  of  tl 
taste  of  the  British  nation.  It  is  necessary  to  go  a  long  wi 
back ;  but  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  is  not  more  a  historic 
fact  than  that  almost  the  only  wine  drunk  in  Englau 
until  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  from  France;  while  tli 
duty  was  raised  during  a  century  from  that  perio< 
from  4iL  to  9«.  5iL  per  gallon.  We  leam  that  befoi 
the  immense  increase  of  duty,  not  less  than  200  vesse! 
loaded  wines  in  Bordeaux  for  England  in  one  yea 
Scotland  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  very  warm  country  fc 
"  light  French  wines,"  yet  so  general  was  its  use  there  thi 
when  several  vessels  arrived  in  Leith  about  the  same  tinw 
casks  were  carried  in  Edinburgh  and  other  towns  o 
carts,  and  sold  to  those  who  came  with  jugs,  &c.,  as  i 
now  the  case  with  milk. 

'  These  are  incontrovertible  facts,  and  it  is-  well  know 
that,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Governments  t 
stop  it,  a  great  deal  of  French  wine  was  smuggled  botl 
into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  long  after  it  had  been  almoa 
excluded  from  England.  It  seems  almost  impossible  t 
convince  English  people  that  as  strong,  powerful  wine 
arc  grown  in  France  as  in  Portugal  or  elsewhere  ;  but  i 
the  excellent  Masdeu  and  other  growths  in  the  south  hai 
the  same  amount  of  spirit  added  as  ports  get,  they  woul< 
be  quite  as  strong  and  as  intoxicating,  and  such  would  als 
be  the  case  with  many  of  the  excellent  wines  of  th 
Herault,  &c. 

'  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  refer  to  olden  time 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  only  in  hot  countries  that  the  wine 
of  France  will  be  liked,  for  we  may  instance  Norwaj 
Sweden,  Hamburg,  &c.,  where  they  are  preferred  to  th 
strong  kinds ;  and  surely  we  may  thence  infer  by  analog 
that  such  will  be  the  case  with  us. 

'  Even  already  smce  the  late  reduction  from  58.  9d.  t 
38.  per  gallon  the  increase  has  been  considerable,  although 
by  deferring  the  further  reduction  till  January,  most  o 
those  who  would  have  purchased  are  delaying  to  do  so. 
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*  One  of  the  most  important  political^  commercial,  and 
financial  measures  ever  carried  has  been  that  of  reducing 
the  duty  of  wine ;  but,  although  the  proposal  to  make  it 
Is.  per  gallon  on  every  description,  which  emanated  from 
myself,  and  has  been  urged  and  advocated  against  the 
opposition  of  every  wine-merchant,  is  at  length  admitted 
to  be  the  best,  and  it  might  therefore  be  thought  that  I 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  I  am  grieved  to  feel  compelled  to  add 
that  I  never  saw  a  fine  thing  more  thoroughly  spoiled. 

*  I  cannot  believe  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  knowledge 
and  ability  can  have  yielded  to  the  representations  of  the 
ofiScials  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  without  great  regret ; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  what  I  expressed  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  while  the  question  was  imder  dis- 
cussion, that  he  has  acted  on  advice  given  in  ignorance, 
which  must  inevitably  prove  very  injurious  to  the  success 
of  the  measure ;  and  I  have  not  heard  any  wine-merchant, 
whether  opposed  to  or  in  favour  of  a  reduction,  express 
another  opinion  than  that  the  differential  rates  are  unne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  that  they  will 
be  a  soiurce  of  continual  disputes  and  confusion,  and  will 
greatly  interfere  with  the  trade  and  consumption. 

*  During  my  stay  in  the  wine  districts  of  France  I  have 
met  with  many  of  the  principal  wine-growers  and  mer- 
chants, who  all  express  the  deepest  sorrow  at  this  regulation. 

*The  professed  object  has  been  to  prevent  loss  to  the 
revenue  by  the  introduction  of  strongly  alcoholised  wine, 
not  from  the  fear  of  illicit  distillation  (for  of  this  they 
say  they  have  no  fear),  but  from  its  conversion  into  com- 
pounds which,  as  they  allege,  will  be  drunk  instead  of 
spirits,  so  that  the  revenue  will  thereby  suflFer. 

*  Others,  as  well  as  myself,  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
get  the  revenue  oflScers  to  show  a  specimen  of  this  fearful 
compound,  but  they  evidently  cannot ;  and  thus,  from  a 
phantom  held  up  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
there  is  to  be  a  duty  on  wine  of  1«.  per  gallon  up  to  18 
per  cent,  of  proof  spirit;  above  18  to  26,  l8.  9tZ. ;  above 
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26  to  40,  28.  5d. ;  above  40  to  45,  28.  llcL  ;  above  45,  the 
spirit  duty;  and,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  very 
weakest  vin  ordinaire,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  dearest 
champagne  and  burgundy,  and  every  wine  imported  in 
bottle,  must  all  pay  the  high  rate  of  28,  5cL  per  gallon,  or 
48.  10c2.  per  dozen,  while  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  on 
exportation. 

*  Independently  of  other  objections,  these  enactments 
seem  to  have  been  made  almost  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  success  of  the  measure;  because  the  very  kind 
of  wines  which  are  both  cheap  and  stout  —  and  which 
therefore  at  the  outset  will  be  generally  preferred  in 
England  for  family  consumption — are  subjected  to  a  rate 
of  nearly  150  per  cent,  more  than  the  light  kinds ;  while 
a  uniform  rate  of  l8.  would  have  been  simple^  and  have 
enabled  all  to  drink  on  equal  terms  whatever  they 
prefer. 

*  As  to  the  taste  which  has  arisen  for  pale  ale,  it  is  an 
excellent  thing;  but  so  is  wine;  though,  unfortunately, 
almost  all  have  been  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  latter, 
the  consumption  not  having  been  above  one  bottle  and  a 
half  for  each  person  per  annum,  though  the  total  quantity 
and  the  revenue  (with  more  than  double  the  population, 
and  probably  fifty-fold  the  wealth)  are  almost  the  same 
as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Last  year 
there  was  an  apparent  increase  in  quantity,  but  this  arose 
from  the  use  of  wretched  Cape,  under  the  name  of  South 
African ;  which,  moreover,  as  well  as  the  substitution  of 
British  brandy  for  Cognac,  proves  that  Englishmen, 
although  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  good,  are  also 
ready  to  drink  what  is  bad,  if  procurable  at  a  low 
price. 

*  You  have  already  inserted  so  many  letters  from  me  on 
this  subject  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  I  feel  almost 
ashamed  to  be  again  obtruding  myself;  but  when  state- 
ments such  as  are  contained  in  the  letter  referred  to  are 
published  to  the  world,  and  allowed  to  remain  uncontra- 
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dieted,   it    is   naturally   inferred   that   they  are    incon- 
trovertible. 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'  T.  G.  Shaw.' 


To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Daily  News.^ 

•London,  May  17,  186L 
*SiR, — Although  the  discussions  during  the  last  few 
years  have  tended  to  dispel  much  of  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  about  wine,  there  are  still  comparatively  few  who 
have  a  just  idea  of  its  abundance  throughout  a  great' 
portion  of  Europe ;  or  who  can  believe  that,  instead  of 
continuing  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  attainable  only  by  a 
few,  it  may  become  a  general  beverage,  promoting  tem- 
perance and  health,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  our 
great  sources  of  trade  and  revenue. 

*  To  Mr.  Gladstone  is  due  the  honour  of  having  accom- 
plished this  great  measure,  fraught  with  national  benefits 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  he  allowed  others  to  deter  him  from  gaining  the  rapid 
development  which  the  immediate  reduction  to  a  uniform 
rate  of  Is.  per  gallon  would  have  ensured. 

*  Having  laboured  during  more  than  twenty  years  to  prove 
that  even  Is.  per  gallon  was  a  high  percentage  on  most 
kinds  of  wine,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  it  realised,  though 
grievously  disappointing  to  see  it  accompanied  by  the  new 
and  unexpected  system  of  alcoholic  tests ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  this  is 
so  universally  disliked,  that  it  must  inevitably  be  soon 
abolished.  Not  even  the  revenue  ofiScers  attempt  to  defend 
it  as  a  protection  to  the  revenue,  and  few  will  now  venture 
to  urge  the  application  of  fiscal  means  for  weaning  the 
taste  of  the  nation  from  the  strong  kinds  which  a  long 
period  of  enormous  duties  has  rendered  habitual,  and 
which  it  will  require  time  to  alter,  or  modify. 

*  The  following  statement  shows  the  operation  of  the  test. 
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and  it  may  be  added,  that  if  the  strength  on  the  quaDtity 
is  even  one-tenth  above  18,  the  additional  duty  will  be 
751. ;  above  26,  it  will  be  66^  ;  above  40,  it  will  be  50t 

Per  orataRc  of  Duty  Anurazit  ofdoty 

proof -«pirit  per  gallon  on  3,000  g*"*^ 

18  1*.    Od.  ^100 

Above  18,  up  to  28  U.    9d,  175 

Above  26,  up  to  40  2s,    6d,  241 

Above  40,  up  to  45  2s,  lid,  291 
All  in  bottles  2s,  6d.  per  gallon,  or  is,  lOd,  per  dozen, 

*  By  this  process  the  most  delicate  and  costly  growths 
•may  probably  be  charged  Is.  per  gallon,   or  3    or  4  per 

cent  on  their  price,  while  other  strong  useful  kinds  may 
pay  28,  5d.^  or  70  to  80  per  cent.  No  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape  yields  above,  and  very  few  so  much  as,  28  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit,  whether  from  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
or  anywhere  else ;  and  all  above  this  strength  have  been 
made  so  by  additional  spirit. 

*  The  alcoholic  strength  of  wines  is  estimated  in  France 
according  to  Gay-Lussac,  and  in  England  according  to  the 
hydrometer  of  Sykes.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

18  of  Sykes  equal  to  10  of  Gay-Lussac. 
26  „  16 

40  „  22 

46  „  26 

*  The  grapes  of  southern  countries  contain  more  saccharine 
than  the  northern,  but  none  are  richer  in  this  important 
principle  than  those  grown  in  the  great  districts  of  France 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  wines  produced 
there  differ  from  those  of  other  parts  of  France,  as  they 
do  from  the  innumerable  growths  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Everyone  travelling  in  wine  countries  must  have  observed 
a  similarity  in  all  natural,  pure  wine,  fully  fermented, 
while  varying  according  to  soil,  exposure,  &c. 

*  Almost  every  French  red  wine  is  here  called  claret,  a 
name  unknown  anywhere  but  in  England,  and  probably 
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derived  from  Clairac,  in  Gascony,  from  whence  large  supplies 
were  formerly  imported,  while  the  Medoc,  which  alone  pro- 
duces what  is  now  considered  true  claret,  was  a  barren  waste. 

*  Eememberiug  the  few  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  brought  from  various  countries  in  olden  times 
is  astonishing,  but  numerous  facts  prove  it  Even  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  in  1546,  we  see  by  records 
just  published  by  Mr.  Froude — **  And  for  wines  we  have 
continually  from  France  and  Spain,  as  also  out  of  Almaine 
and  out  of  Candia,  great  quantity  of  the  best  that  grow 
in  these  parts.  The  Flemings  do  buy  .much  of  our  beer, 
because  it  is  better  than  theirs,  and  pay  almost  as  much 
for  it  as  we  do  to  the  Frenchmen  for  our  wine." 

*  Documents  prove  that  it  was  often  so  abundant  in 
Scotland,  that  when  ships  from  Bordeaux  or  Eochelle 
arrived  in  Leith,  casks  were  placed  on  wheelbarrows,  and 
tlie  "  claret "  sold  oflF  in  the  streets,  in  stoups ;  and  long 
after  French  wines  had  been  almost  driven  out  of  England, 
the  wild  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  enabled  the  smug- 
gler to  bring  them  in;  which  accoimts  for  the  fact,  percep- 
tible even  now,  and  much  more  so  some  years  ago,  that 
claret  remained  on  Scotch  and  Irish  tables  long  after  port 
had  usurped  its  place  in  the  south. 

'Dr.  Somerville,  in  his  Memoirs  descriptive  of  the 
manners  of  the  Scotch  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  says : — 
"In  families  of  my  own  rank  the  beverage  offered  to 
ordinary  visitors  consisted  of  home-brewed  ale  and  a  glass 
of  brandy ;  or,  when  there  was  greater  ceremony,  claret, 
and  brandy  punch."  Proofs  are  innumerable  that  people 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  drank  little  else  than 
the  red  and  white  wines  of  France  for  several  centuries ; 
but  although  some  are  now  beginning  to  waver,  it  seems 
almost  an  impossibility  to  induce  most  Englishmen,  and 
especially  wine-merchants,  to  believe  that  anything  but 
port  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  drunk  by  John  BulL  I  have 
been  informed  by  an  eye  witness  that,  about  the  year 
1770,   large   bodies   of    armed    men   were   organised    in 
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Galloway,  the  scene  of  Dirk  Hatteraick's  exploits,  within 
a  short  distance  of  that  famous  smugglings  d^pot,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and,  assembling  to  receive  the  cargoes  from 
thence,  traversed  the  district  on  horseback  with  their 
pack-horses  laden  with  tea,  brandy,  wine,  «&c ;  and,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  resident  magistrates  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  used  to  leave  in  their  stables,  or  other  under- 
stood places,  a  piece  of  silk,  some  tea,  or  a  cask  of  brandy 
or  wine.  Occasionally  there  were  deadly  conflicts  between 
them  and  the  dragoons  assisting  the  customs  officers. 

'  Railways  are  opening  up  districts  hitherto  inaccessible, 
and  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  can  have  a 
very  slight  idea  of  the  quantities  of  wine  produced- 
Besides  many  other  striking  proofs,  they  will  find  that  in 
many  parts  of  Spain,  wine  is  more  abundant  than  water, 
and  has  been  used  for  dissolving  the  lime  required  for 
building !  If  this  is  doubted,  let  the  consular  reports  to 
our  Government  be  referred  to.  During  the  last  few  years 
vine  proprietors  have  generally  been  very  prosperous,  and 
have  got  prices  that  have  induced  them  to  devote 
greatly  more  care  to  their  vines  and  the  making  of  wine ; 
and  at  this  moment,  in  France,  thousands  of  acrest, 
hitherto  appropriated  to  olives,  &c.,  are  being  cleared  of 
these,  and  planted  with  vines. 

*  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  trace  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  the  use  of  French  wines.  When  the  war  with 
France,  in  1688,  broke  out,  the  duty,  which  had  formerly 
been  Sd.  per  gallon,  was  raised  to  As.  lOd.  within  fifteen 
years ;  and  in  1703  we  bound  ourselves  to  admit  Portugal 
wines  at  one-third  less  than  those  of  France. 

*  For  eighty-five  years  the  difference  against  France  was 
120  per  cent.,  and  until  1831  was  never  less  than  50;  and 
I  may  add  that,  in  1813,  the  duty  was  198.  Sd.  per  gallon, 
or  398.  4(Z.  per  dozen;  while  port,  sherry,  &c  were  98.  IdL 
per  gallon,  or  188.  2d.  per  dozen.  It  was  only  in  1 83 1 
that  the  duties  were  equalised. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  wines  of  Portugal 
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constituted  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  some  of 
this  was  white  port,  and  a  large  part  Lisbon,  which  was 
then  a  favourite  wine,  though  now  almost  forgotten.  Last 
year,  port  was  25  per  cent.,  during  many  years  French  was 
about  3,  continuing  till  very  lately  about  7;  but  in  1860  it 
was'  15,  and  by  the  returns  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
it  is  shown  to  have  been  nearly  20  per  cent.,  while  port 
was  26,  and  sherry  39.  The  comparative  proportions  of 
the  different  strengths  on  which  duty  was  paid  are,  at  Is., 
10*72  per  cent. ;  at  1«.  9d,  3*20  per  cent. ;  at  28.  5d., 
76*30  -per  cent;  at  2«.  lid.,  2*23  per  cent.;  in  bottle, 
7*54  per  cent. 

*  As  it  offers  an  interesting  view  of  the  change  which  has 
already  occurred  in  the  taste  and  the  habits  of  the 
country,  I  give  the  relative  quantities  of  red  and  white 
wines  now  drunk,  by  which  it  is  seen  how  greatly  white 
wines  preponderate  over  red. 

*The  total  duty  paid  in  1860  was  on  7,358,192  galls.; 
whereof  red  was  3,001,413  galls.,  or  40*79  per  cent.,  and 
white  4,356,779  galls.,  or  59*21  per  cent, 

'Even  notwithstanding  the  intolerable  alcoholic  test, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  indeed  it  is  seen  already,  that  wines, 
good  enough  for  general  family  use,  will  be  now  intro- 
duced for  sale  at  prices  greatly  lower  than  have  been 
known  during  a  long  period ;  while  there  will  be  also  the 
fine  rare  qualities  for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
prices  which  such  will  always  fetch.  Spain  and  Portugal 
during  many  years  have  had  practically  the  monopoly  of 
the  supply  of  this  country,  and  it  has  been  abused,  like 
every  other  monopoly. 

*  Nowhere  can  finer  wine  be  grown,  or  at  less  cost, 
than  in  these  coimtries;  but  the  system  which  has 
been  generated  in  Oporto  and  Xerez  will  require  to  be 
adapted  to  the  competition  which  will  now  be  brought 
against  them.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact — and  there  are 
Btill  alive  those  who  remember  when  the  usual  price  of 
fine  old  port  was  a  guinea  per  dozen,  and  the  dozen  was 
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thirteen  bottles.  The  duty  was  then  Zs.  Id.,  but  the  price 
of  the  wine  itself  was  scarcely  a  third  of  what  it  is  now, 
and  much  less  than  it  was  even  before  the  appearance  of 
the  oidium. 

*For  many  years  the  annual  consumption  for  each 
person  in  the  kingdom  has  been  a  bottle  and  a  third,  and 
the  revenue  about  l,900,000f. 

*  In  Paris,  where  the  consumption  is  estimated  at  216 
bottles,  the  duty  is  about  lOd.  per  gallon. 

*  If,  instead  of  216  bottles,  our  consumption  were  only 
12  bottles  per  head,  this  would  give  about  60,000,000  of 
gallons,  which,  at  Is.  per  gallon,  would  produce  3,000,000^. 
of  revenue. 

*  I  know  I  am  alone  in  this  opinion,  which  is  considered 
very  Utopian ;  but  I  believe  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
alcoholic  test  it  would  be  realised  within  two  years. 

'  Although  champagne  is  usually  considered  here  one  of 
the  important  wines  of  France,  it  is  very  little  drunk 
there,  being  considered  a  vin  de  lu(ce.  The  district  has 
been  long  celebrated,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  its 
wines  were  made  "sparkling"  till  not  many  years  ago. 

*  Even  in  Russia,  to  which  immense  quantities  are  now 
shipped,  it  was  not  known  till  1815,  when  a  Russian 
general,  quartered  in  the  house  of  Veuve  Clicquot,  in 
Rheims,  was  so  much  delighted  with  it,  that  he  advised 
her  to  send  some  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  hence  the  origin 
of  its  great  use  in  that  country,  and  of  her  celebrity. 

'  The  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  drunk  spirits,  nor 
can  we  trace  their  use  in  Europe  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  brandy  from  distilled 
wine.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  whisky  has  always 
been  the  drink  of  Scotchmen,  but  it  can  be  shown  that 
whisky  was  scarcely  known  in  Scotland  a  hundred  years 
ago,  having  been  forced  into  use  when  it  became  diflBcult 
to  smuggle  Brandy  and  Hollands. 

*The  average  consumption  of  spirits  since  1846  has 
been  as  follows: — ^The  revenue  derived  last  year  (1862) 
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t^as  11,849,154?.;  a  fearful  sum  to  be  paid  in  duty  alone 
for  the  great  evil  and  curse  of  this  country. 


Avcrago  of  5  years. 

1846  to  1860 

1851  to  1856 

1856  to  1860 

1861 

1862 

Rom      . 
Brandy  . 
Hollands 
British  spirits       . 

gallons 

2,288,806 

1,741,775 

20,516 

22,782,228 

gallons 

3,092,547 

1,808,156 

26,292 

24,611,846 

gallons 

8,510.174 

1,839.705 

73,779 

23,741,226 

gallons 

8,452,576 

1,600,304 

101,017 

20,045,159 

gallons 
2,820,181 
1,700,183 
say  100,000 
19,790,250 

27,541,819 

29,538,841 

28,664,884 

26,199,056 

24,820,614 

*  During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1860,  the  quan- 
tity of  British  spirits  was  24,985,192  gallons ;  and  to  the 
same  date  in  1861,  20,147,824;  showing  a  diminution  of 
4,837,368  gallons ;  and,  as  duty  has  been  paid  during  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  only  on  4,670,797  gallons, 
if  the  same  ratio  continues  for  nine  months,  the  total 
quantity  will  be  18,683,188  gallons  during  1861. 

*  Thomas  George  Shaw.' 


Operation  of  the  Differential  Rates  in  India. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see,  by  the  following  correspondence, 
that  the  trouble  arising  from  the  difiFerential  rates  and, 
strengths  extends  even  to  our  Eastern  possessions.  The 
dictatorial,  self-satisfied  tone  of  the  Collector  of  Customs 
in  Calcutta,  in  expressing  himself  so  decidedly  about  what 
he  evidently  does  not  understand,  is  amusing. 

The  authority  he  refers  to  here  is  not  such  as  will  carry 
much  influence  among  those  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion; neither  will  that  of  his  analytical  chemist  in  Calcutta. 
If  he  wishes  for  valuable  information,  he  should  apply  to 
Mr.  Johnston,  the  head  of  the  gangers  in  the  London  Cus- 
tom House,  who  understands  the  whole  subject  thoroughly. 

Although  I  have  already  given  the  result  of  the  official 
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testing  of  the  wines  of  Bordeaux,  I  copy  it  here  in  order 
to  show  still  more  strikingly  the  fallacy  of  the  principle  in 
operation  in  India,  of  rating  the  duty  upon  wine  according 
to  its  being  *  light '  or  *  strong,'  estimating  the  value  by 
this  criterion.  It  is  seen  that  the  Chateau  Lafitte  of 
1858,  for  which  SOL  and  90L  per  hogshead  was  paid,  is  the 
lightest  of  all  in  alcohol  in  that  year — actually  two  per  cent 
weaker  than  a  common  vin  de  Blaye,  worth  4L  or  5L 

Again,  some  of  the  cheapest  wines,  in  reference  to 
quality,  are  produced  in  the  south  of  France,  and  some  of 
these  show  as  much  as  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit,  by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  which  is  as  much  as  ports, 
sherries,  or  marsala  yield  in  their  natural  state. 

Strengths  tested  of  Samples  selected  in  Bordeaux,  as  being  fret 
from  any  addition  of  Spirit,  by  Officers  sent  by  Oovernment  to 
the  Wine  Countries, 


• 

18M 

1859 

I860 

Description  of  Wine 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

proof-spirit 

proof-spirit 

proof-epiiit 

ChAteauLafitto   .... 

16-5 

17-7 

14-8 

St.  Est^phe — sup^rieur 

177 

18-3 

13-7 

MMoc— paysan  .... 

17-7 

18-3 

14-8 

St.  Emilion — sup^rieup 

18-9 

18-9 

16*0 

St  Emilion— Bourgeois 

16-6 

15-4 

160 

Blaye— Bourgeois  very  cheap,  comn.) 

18-3 

171 

14-8 

Blaye— paysan           „                „ 
Latoup  Blanche  (very  fine  Sauteme) 

171 

171 

14-8 

23-9 

26-6 

20-8 

^Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

'  CUSTOMS  DUTY  UPON  LIGHT  WINES. 

'No.  400  of  1803. 

'  FROM  GEOKOE  INVERARllT,  ESQ.,  COMMISSIONER  OF  CUSTOMS, 

TO  H.  BROOKE,  ESQ.,  SECRETART,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

*  February  28,  1863. 
*  Sir, — In  continuation   of  Mr.  Secretary   Eobertson's 
letter  to  your  address.  No.  3964,  of  October  31  last,  and 
with  reference  to  your  communication.  No.  137,  of  Novem- 
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ber  following,  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  the 
information  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  copies  of  the 
correspondence  containing  the  decision  of  the  Government 
of  India  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  to  be  levied  upon  light 
wines  generally. — I  have,  &c. 

*  George  Inveraritt, 

*  Commissioner  of  Customs/ 

*  No.  1697  of  1862.— REVEinTB  Dkpabtment. 

*  FROM  GEORGE  INVERARITT,  ESQ.,  COMMISSIONER  OF  CUSTOMS, 
TO  THE  HONOURABLE  A.  D.  ROBERTSON,  ESQ.,  ACTING  CHIEF 
SECRETART  TO   GOVERNMENT. 

'Bombaj  Custom  House,  NoTember  11,  1862. 

*  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  second  para,  of  your  letter 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  3964, 
of  the  31st  ultimo,  copy  of  which  was  received  with  your 
endorsement.  No.  3965,  of  the  same  date,  I  have  the 
honour  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  His  Excellency  in  Coxmcil, 
that  practically  very  great  diflBculty  is  experienced  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  mercantile  community  generally 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  as  to  light  wines  contained 
in  Schedule  A  of  Act  XL  of  1862. 

*  2.  Two  communications  have  been  received  from  the 
Customs  Department  at  Calcutta  on  the  same  subject — one 
a  telegram,  dated  May  21  last,  stating,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  only  the  wines  of  France  and  Germany  imported  into 
this  country  are  light  wines ;  and  the  second,  also  a  telegram, 
dated  June  10  following,  stating  the  Calcutta  office  con- 
sidered all  kinds  of  champagne  and  hock  to  be  light 
wines ;  but  that  it  admitted  at  the  lower  duty  only  wine 
which  did  not  exceed  twelve  rupees  per  dozen  in  value. 

*  3.  It  appears  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  Customs 
Departments  at  Calcutta  do  not  admit  at  the  lower  rate  of 
duty  all  wines  of  rupees  twelve  per  dozen  in  value  and 
under. 

*  4.  Very  great  difficulty  must  always  be  experienced  in 
strictly  defining  the  tern^i"  light  wine."   And  the  merchants 
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themselves,  as  I  learn  from  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  my  address,  are 
in  doubt  where  to  draw  the  limit  at  which  a  wine  ceased 
to  be  a  light  wine.     If  the  term  is  confined  to  the  wines 
of  France  and  Germany  alone,  as  implied  by  your  letter. 
No.  3964,  above  quoted,  then  injustice  will  be  done  to  the 
producers  of  the  light  wines  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Cape,  as  well  as  of  some  Mediterranean  ports,  who  would 
be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  France  and  Germany,  Tinto,  Bucellas,  Lisbon, 
red  Spanish  wines,  but  of  low  value  on  account  of  their 
poorness  of  flavour  and  deficiency  of  strength.     Tinto  and 
Lisbon,  especially,  can  be  imported  into  Bombay  for  con- 
siderably less  than  twelve  rupees  a  dozen  ;  and  yet,  because 
they   may  be   considered  as  inferior  kinds  of  port  and 
sherry,  and  scarcely  capable,  therefore,  of  being  classed 
with  the  light  wines  of  France  and  Germany,  they  must, 
under  the  existing  interpretation  of  the  law,  be  charged 
with  the  higher  duty  of  nearly  four  rupees  per  dozen,  a 
rate  which  must  eventually  act  as  entirely  prohibitory.     I 
beg  further  to  add  that  none  of  these  wines  are  "  adultera- 
tions" {vide  para.  2  of  your  letter  above  quoted);  they 
are  all  pure  wines,  and  in  considerable  demand  amongst 
the  middle  classes  of  Portuguese  and  others. 

*  5.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  public  have  strong 
grounds  for  complaint  against  existing  arrangements. 
Enquiry  has  satisfied  me  that  all  discontent  would 
be  removed  by  admitting  at  the  lower  duty,  by  one 
rupee  the  imperial  gallon,  all  wines  indiscriminately 
which  did  not  exceed  Es.  12  per  dozen  in  value,  without 
attempting  to  lay  down  minute  distinctions  between  '*  light 
wines  "  and  others,  such  as  even  those  practically  acquainted 
with  the  trade  find  it  impossible  to  draw ;  and  I  would  re- 
spectfully solicit  the  early  sanction  of  His  Excellency  in 
Council  to  this  arrangement  being  adopted.  It  might 
result  in  a  small  sacrifice  of  revenue ;  but  that  would  be 
of  inferior  importance  to  the  removal  of  what  is  at  present 
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very  generally  considered  an  unfair  and  unnecessary  re- 
striction on  the  importation  of  certain  classes  of  wines. — 
I  have,  &c., 

'  G-EORGB  InYERARITT, 

'  Commissioner  of  Customs.' 
No.  801. 

*FR0M  A.  M.  MONTEATH,  ESQ.,  UNDER-SECRETARY  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  INDU,  TO  H.  L.  ANDERSON,  ESQ.,  CHIEF 
SECRETARY  TO   THE   GOVERNMENT  OF  BOMBAY. 

*  Fort  William,  January  12,  1863. 

*  Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
A.  D.  Eobertson's  letter.  No.  4303,  dated  November  26, 
submitting  for  the  decision  of  this  Government  a  question 
as  to  the  proper  application  of  the  term  "light  wines,"  con- 
tained in  Schedule  A  of  Act  XI.  of  1862,  with  reference  to 
the  discriminating  duties  on  wines  at  Bombay  levied  under 
that  Act. 

'  2.  In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  forward,  for  the  information 
of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  the  accompanying  copy  of 
a  memorandum  from  the  Collector  of  Customs,  at  Calcutta. 
The  Governor-General  in  Council  considers  that  the 
Calcutta  practice  as  therein  exhibited  is  correct,  and  that 
no  suflBcient  reason  for  altering  it  has  been  shown. — I 
have,  &c., 

*  A.  M.  MONTEATH, 

'  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

*  Memorandum  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  reply  to 
the  three  following  questions :  — 

1.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  Calcutta  Custom  House? 

2.  Is   any  inconvenience  experienced  in   carrying  out 

that  practice  ? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Inverarity's  suggestions? 

*  1.  The  practice  of  the  Calcutta  Custom  House  is  to 
admit  at  the  one  rupee  duty  only  the  wines  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  then  solely  when  of  less  value  than 
twelve  rupees  a  dozen. 
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*  Ginger  wine  has  been  admitted  at  one  rupee  when  the 
value  was  below  twelve  rupees,  and  the  analysis  showed 
the  absence  of  almost  any  spirit. 

*  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  Calcutta  fima  to  get  port 
wine  admitted  at  one  rupee  duty.  This  I  opposed ;  and 
the  Board  upheld  my  views.  The  wine  had  been  valued 
at  fourteen  shillings  a  dozen.  I  was  so  satisfied  that  port 
could  not  be  considered  a  light  wine,  that  I  wrote  to  my 
own  wine-merchants,  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Keys,  of  James 
Street,  Haymarket,  as  to  what  was  considered  "light 
wine.''  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Keys  were  exporters  of  wines 
to  India  when  only  three  firms  in  all  were  engaged  in  the 
trade.     Their  answer  to  my  query  is  as  follows  :  — 

*  ^^  In  answer  to  your  enquiry  respecting  the  term  *  light 
wines/  we  give  that  definition  only  to  the  French  and  Grer- 
man  wines,  and  any  there  may  be  of  that  kind  when  the 
spirit  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  and  under.  Neither  port  nor 
sherry,  nor  even  wines  coming  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  as  far 
as  we  have  seen  (and  they  are  shipping  the  ordinary  country 
wines,  we  have  heard),  are  in  our  opinion  entitled  to  be 
called  '  light  wines.'  With  respect  to  the  cost^  possibly 
they  may  be  costing  as  little  as  you  quote  (that  is  fourteen 
shillings  a  dozen  above  referred  to) ;  but  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  a  blended  wine  from  our  docks.  It  has  been  usual  to 
require  a  certificate  of  cost  where  duty  is  payable  according 
to  value." 

*In  fixing  the  spirit  at  twenty  per  cent  and  under, 
Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Keys  have,  I  think,  fixed  it  favourably 
for  the  trade.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  spirit  and  under  is 
generally  the  line  of  distinction  between  light  wines  and 
other  descriptions. 

*  2.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  inconvenience  attending  the 
practice  of  the  Custom  House  here.  The  wine  is  approved 
by  sample ;  and  if  a  French  or  German  wine,  and  valued 
by  the  appraiser  at  twelve  rupees  and  under,  it  is  passed 
at  the  one  rupee  duty.  If  not,  and  it  should  exceed 
twelve  rupees,  the  higher  duty  is  taken. 
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*  3.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  uniform  rate  of  one  rupee 
duty  on  all  wines  of  less  value  than  twelve  rupees  a  dozen, 
with  the  exception  of  sherry,  port,  madeira  and  marsala. 
These  are  not  light  wines,  and  cannot  be  called  such  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  Burgundy  and  some  clarets  are 
not  light  wines  ;  but  when  of  the  quality  to  exclude  them 
from  the  class  of  light  wines,  they  cannot  be  imported  at 
twelve  rupees  the  dozen.  An  analytical  chemist  in  this 
town,  when  I  spoke  to  him  as  to  whether  port  at  fourteen 
shillings  the  dozen  could  be  a  light  wine,  replied,  "  Port, 
sherry,  and  madeira  are  not  light  wines,  even  at  a  cost  of 
one  rupee  the  dozen."  Marsala  I  have  known  myself  to 
give  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

'I  imagine  a  good  deal  of  the  confusion  at  Bombay 
arises  from  parties  who  have  not  been  brought  up  to  the 
wine  trade,  and  acting  as  agents  for  shippers  from  England, 
and  proceeding  on  their  own  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  rule,  instead  of,  or  what  is  the  recognised  practice  of, 
the  trade.  '  J.  A.  Ckawford.' 

June  5,  1863. — By  the  receipt  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
Budget,  we  learn  that  all  diflferential  rates  on  wine  are 
abolished  in  India,  and  that  there  is  now  a  uniform  tax 
of  (one  rupee)  28.  per  gallon,  instead  of  28.  on  what  were 
considered  light  kinds,  and  4«.  on  all  others.  This  is  a 
great  improvement,  but  it  is  a  very  diflferent  amount  of 
tax  from  about  13  per  cent.,  ad  valorem^  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  *  The  Times'  estimates  it,  and  as  that  journal, 
in  a  leading  article,  states  the  duty  now  to  be — viz.  13  per 
cent,  on  the  value.  Two  shillings  per  gallon  on  a  hogs- 
head of  French  wine  of  forty-six  gallons,  is  4i.  12«,  which 
is  more  than  100  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  many  common 
growths. 

The  percentage  will,  of  course,  diminish,  according  to 
the  price  of  the  wine,  and  13  per  cent,  is  on  the  estimated 
value  of  37i.  for  a  hogshead,  which  is  a  high  estimate.  It 
is  921.  108.  for  a  pipe  of  port. 

H  H 
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VI. 

Letter  in  the  *  Moniteur  VinicoleJ* 

The  following  letter,  which  lately  appeared  in  tie 
*  Moniteur  Vinicole,'  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  discontent 
existing  in  the  wine  districts  of  P^rance,  owing  to  the 
slight  increase  of  demand  from  this  country.  The 
writer's  statement,  that  wines  here  are  generally  valued 
according  to  their  body  and  strength,  regardless  of  delicacy 
or  bouquet,  is  not  far  from  the  truth ;  and  his  advice  to 
his  fellow-dealers  to  assimilate  their  wines  to  those  of 
port  and  sherry,  if  they  desire  to  extend  their  trade  with 
England,  is  probably  sound. 

The  relative  proportions  of  alcoholic  strength  of  wine, 
calculated  according  to  the  English  standard  of  Sykes's 
hydrometer,  and  the  French  of  Gay-Lussac,  are  as  above 
given  (page  454).  In  the  translation,  I  state  the  strengths 
by  Sykes : — 

'England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Northern  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Eussia,  are  not  wine  producers,  but 
use  considerable  quantities.  Their  palates,  however,  are 
generally  spoiled  by  drinking  spirits  and  strong  beer. 
Consequently  they  find  our  wines,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  consists  in  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  bouquet, 
too  light.  What  they  want  is  •  something  that  is  rough, 
strong,  and  that  catches  the  throat.  Talk  not  to  them 
of  flavour,  of  softness — these  terms  are,  to  them^  incom- 
prehensible :  for  them,  the  stronger  the  better. 

*  All  the  world  knows  that  our  fine  Bordeaux  wines 
intended  for  the  English  market  are  strongly  fortified  by 
hermitage,  and  other  stout  growths ;  and  yet  our  insular 
neighbours  call  these  mixtures  claret.  London  claret  often 
contains  26°  of  proof  spirit,  but  sherry  and  port  have  often 
as  much  as  40°  to  45°,  and  sometimes  even  more ! 

*Is  it  then  that  the  natural  produce  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  alcohol  than  that 
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of  some  parts  of  our  country  ?  Not  at  all.  They  have  not 
more  spirit  than  some  of  the  growths  of  the  Rotissillon, 
and  other  districts  in  the  south,  which  are,  without  any 
addition,  26**  and  28°.  When  shipped  to  Britain,  they  are 
made  much  stronger,  in  order  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
wine-drinkers  there. 

*  Well,  what  must  our  wine-merchants  do,  if  they  hope 
to  compete  successfully  with  their  rivals  of  the  Peninsula  ? 
They  must  assuredly  make  our  wines  as  strong.  The  in- 
telligent merchant  studies  and  follows  the  taste  of  his 
customer,  however  strange  and  bad  it  may  be.' 


vn. 

Extract  from  CunningharrCa  ^  History  of  Britavn.' 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Translation  of 
*  Cunningham's  Latin  History  of  Britain,  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  Hanover  Succession,'  gives  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period, 
and  shows  the  feeling  and  excitement  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  port,  and  the  prohibition  of  French  wines  : — 

*  And  now  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  of 
the  French  wine-drinkers  as  truly  and  briefly  as  I  can. 
On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  confederate  war,  the 
merchants  in  England  were  prohibited  from  all  com- 
merce with  France,  and  a  heavy  duty  was  laid  upon 
French  wine.  This  caused  a  grievous  complaint  among 
the  topers  (who  have  great  interest  in  Parliament), 
as  if  they  had  been  poisoned  by  port  wines.  Mr. 
Portman  Seymour,  who  was  a  jovial  companion,  and 
indulged  his  appetites,  but  otherwise  a  good  man ;  General 
Churchill,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  brother,  a  man  of 
courage,  but  a  lover  of  wine;  Mr.  Pereira,  a  Jew  and 
smellfeast,  and  other  hard  drinkers,  declared  that  the  want 
of  PVench  wme  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  that  they  could 
hardly  bear  up  under  so  great  a  calamity.     These  were 

H  n  2 
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joined  by  Dean  Aldrich,  who,  though  nicknamed  the 
priest  of  Bacchus,  was  otherwise  an  excellent  man,  and 
adorned  with  all  kinds  of  learning.  Dr.  Radeliflfe,  a  phy- 
sician of  great  reputation,  who  ascribed  the  cause  of  all 
diseases  to  the  want  of  French  wines,  though  he  was  very 
rich,  and  much  addicted  to  wine,  yet,  being  extremely 
covetous,  bought  the  cheaper  wines ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  imputed  the  badness  of  his  wine  to  the  war,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  better.  Therefore  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  and  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale,  two  young  noblemen 
of  great  interest  among  their  acquaintance,  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  live  at  their  ease,  in  magnificence  or  luxury, 
merrily  attributed  all  the  doctor's  complaints  to  his  avarice. 
*  All  those  were  also  for  peace  rather  than  war ;  and  all 
the  bottle  companions,  many  physicians,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  lawyers  and  inferior  clergy,  and,  in  fine,  the  loose 
women  too,  were  imited  together  in  the  faction  against 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.' 


vm. 

Frozen  Wine. 


Were  the  statements  contained  in  many  books  (and  often 
repeated,  on  their  authority,  as  undeniable  facts)  to  be 
believed,  it  would  not  be  doubted  that  it  was  a  common 
custom  in  Burgundy  for  wine-growers  and  merchants  to 
convert  a  portion  of  their  wine  into  ice,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  remainder. 

Notwithstanding  these  assertions,  the  fact  seemed  to  me 
so  questionable,  that  I  would  not  have  entered  upon  the 
subject  had  it  not  been  lately  brought  forward  in  a  report 
to  our  Government,  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  deputed  to 
gain  information  as  to  the  strengths  of  the  mnea  of  various 
countries. 

In  my  visits  to  Burgundy,  the  freezing  of  their  wine 
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was  never  even  alluded  to  by  those  who  were  giving  me 
information;  and,  if  it  had  been  mentioned  as  a  usual 
practice^  I  certainly  would  have  expressed  some  astonish- 
ment as  to  the  annual  supply  of  ice  and  snow  in  that 
quarter ;  for  I  know,  by  experiments,  that  wine,  unless  very 
weak,  requires  intense  cold  to  freeze  even  the  surface ;  and 
it  seemed  strange  that  one  should  never  liave  heard  of 
the  operation  except  in  this  district.  Below  is  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Government  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Ogilvy,  ^nd,  following  this,  is  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  Burgundy,  who  is  one  of  the  very  highest  authorities 
in  that  country : — 


Extract  from  the  RepoH  of  Mr.  Ogilvy ^  Inspedor-Oeneral 
of  Customs. 

*  In  Burgundy,  the  strength  is  also  artificially  increased, 
after  the  wine  is  made,  by  the  process  called  "  congela- 
tion," or  freezing.  Formerly,  this  operation  was  eflfected 
in  the  winter,  during  the  frosty  weather,  by  rolling  the 
cask  into  the  open  air,  opening  the  bimgs,  and  covering 
the  cask  up  with  snow  and  ice ;  but  this  method,  though 
cheap  as  regards  the  means  of  operating,  often  proved  dear 
in  the  end,  as  the  weather  was  uncertain,  and,  if  too 
cold,  the  wine  froze  too  rapidly ;  and  if  the  frost,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  suddenly  broke  up  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  operation,  the  wine  was  spoilt.  It  has  been 
found  better,  therefore,  to  freeze  the  wine  by  artificial 
means,  by  putting  it  in  large  tin  vessels,  which  are  im- 
mersed in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  and  the 
operation  is  carefully  watched,  to  prevent  it  being  carried 
too  far. 

*  The  principle  on  which  this  process  is  based  is,  that 
water  freezes  more  readily  than  spirit  or  wine.  The  water 
naturally  contained  in  wine  is  in  part  frozen,  and  thereby 
separated,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  thrown  away ;  by  which 
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the  bulk  of  the  wine  is  decreased,  and  all  its  properties 
are  condensed,  and  made  more  perceptible ;  but,  as  the  bad 
qualities  are  condensed  as  well  as  the  good,  this  operation 
is  only  useful  in  very  fine  and  &ultless  wines.' 

Extract  from  p,  Letter  of  a  Orower^  dated  Vosne,  in  the 
Cote  d^Or,  Juiie  21,  1863. 

*  The  freezing  of  wine  in  the  Burgundy  district  is  of 
rare  occui^ence ;  and  the  few  who  have  tried  it  express 
strong  doubts  as  to  its  being  beneficial. 

'  The  professed  object  is  to  increase  the  strength  by 
diminishing  the  watery  part,  which  alone  freezes,  and  it  is 
naturally  inferred  that  the  portion  unfrozen,  and  reduced 
in  bulk,  must  contain  a  greater  proportionate  amount  of 
alcohol, 

'  It  is  alleged  that  the  process  rids  the  wine  of  the 
mucilage  which  is  held  in  suspension,  and  thus  protects  it 
against  fermentation,  which  might  cause  decomposition. 

'  It  is  also  stated  that  it  renders  it  more  full-bodied  and 
strong ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  this  is  invariably 
eSected  at  the  expense  of  delicacy  and  of  bouquet,  which 
are  essentially  important  elements  in  fine  wines. 

•  The  only  hope  of  a  good  result  is  by  operating  on  high 
qualities  during  the  winter  after  the  vintage.  Supposing 
there  has  been  a  good  supply  of  ice  and  snow,  a  certain 
quantity  of  sea-salt  is  mixed  with  these,  and  after  having 
placed  about  twenty  gallons  of  wine  in  a  tin  vessel, 
well  closed,  this  is  covered  over  with  the  mixture,  and 
in  eight  or  ten  hours  the  temperature  of  zero  to  5**  above 
zero,  of  P'ahrenheit,  is  reached.  Ice  is  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities, 
according  to  the  temperature ;  and,  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  has  been  continued  long  enough,  the  liquid  wine 
is  drawn  off. 

'  The  ice  which  remains  is  of  no  value,  for,  when 
melted,  it  is  colourless  and  tasteless.     The  wine  is  allowed 
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to  remain  in  cask  till  March  or  April,  when  it  is  fined,  and 
treated  like  the  rest  in  the  cellar. 

*  As  in  this  process  there  is  necessarily  a  great  loss  of 
quantity,  perhaps  even  a  fourth  part,  it  would  require 
such  an  improvement  in  the  quality  as  to  compensate  the 
proprietor,  by  an  increase  of  price,  for  the  loss  caused  by 
the  freezing;  but  any  improvement  is  very  questionable. 

*  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  practice  is  general, 
for  it  is  almost  entirely  limits  to  a  few  who  wish  to  make 
the  experiment  from  curiosity  as  to  the  result.' 

Although  not  having  much  reference  to  frozen  wine  for 
a  commercial  object,  yet,  as  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  been  informed,  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Arctic  navigators,  that  the  degree  of  cold 
experienced  by  him  on  some  occasions  was  more  than  100** 
l)elow  freezing  point,  and  that  his  wine  became  a  mass  of  ice, 
which,  when  melted,  was  found  to  have  lost  almost  all  the 
taste  of  wine. 


IX. 

Strengths  of  tlie  Wines  at  tlie  International  Exhilntiony 
and  comparative  Table  of  the  English  and  French 
Degrees  of  Alcohol. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  report  has  been  lately 
published  on  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
H.M.  Customs,  showing  'the  results  obtained  in  testing 
samples  of  the  various  wines  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition.'  It  is  full  of  curious  information,  ably  arranged 
by  Mr.  Keene. 

I  have  desired  to  avoid  encumbering  this  book  by 
figures  and  statistics,  more  than  seemed  useful  for  eluci- 
dating opinions,  and  I  therefore  extract  from  Mr.  Keene's 
report  only  the  following :  — 
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1.  Average  Strength  of  the  weakest   Wines  of  each   Country 

according  to  Sykes's  Hydrometer, 

In  Italy  the  average  lowest  strength  is       .        .         .  19*6® 

In  the  Zollyerein 19*7° 

In  the  Austrian  Empire 18*4** 

In  France 19*0® 

In  Australia 21-3** 

2.  Table  showing  the  relative  English  and  French  Degrees  of 

Alcoholic  Strength  J  obtained  by  an  experimental  Comparison 
of  the  Hydrometers  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Sykes, 
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X. 

Wine  Duties  in  1806  and  1863,  with  the  Standard  Gauges  of  the 
Casks  of  each  kind  of  Wine. 


1806 

1806 

1806 

1863 

1863 
Total 

1863 
Total 

Usual 

Old 
Gallons 
Gauge 

Rate 
of  Duty 
per  old 
QaUon 

Total 

Duty 

per  Cask 

Imperial 
Gallons 
Gauge 

Duty 

per  Cask, 

at  the 

rate  of 

2s.  6d. 

Duty 

per  Cask, 

at  the 

rate  of 

1«. 

Run 

in 

Bottles 

about 

*.    d. 

£   *.   d. 

£   ».   d. 

£  *,   d. 

doz. 

Lisbon     . 

pipe 

140 

7    7 

63    1    8 

117 

14  13    8 

5  17    0 

56 

Port 

gJS 

138 

7    7 

52    6    6 

115 

14    8    8 

6  16    0 

64 

Sherry     . 

130 

7    7 

49    5  10 

108 

13  10    8 

5    8    0 

62 

Teneriffo . 

pipe 

120 

7    7 

45  10    0 

100 

12  10    8 

5    0    0 

48 

Sicilian    . 

pipe 

112 

7    7 

42    9    4 

93 

11  13    1 

4  13    0 

44 

Capo   and 

Madeira, 

pipe 

110 

7    8 

42    3    6 

;        02 

11  10    7 

4  12    0 

43 

Tent 

hhd. 

63 

7    7 

23  17    9 

62 

6  10    0 

2  12    0 

29 

French     . 

hhd. 

56 

11     ft 

31  19    5 

1         46 

6  15    0 

2    6    0 

22 

llhcniiih  . 

aum 

86 

0    6 

16  19    0 

1        30 

3  15    0 

1  10    0 

14 

XI. 

Mr.  Croffa  Pamphlet 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  pamphlet  published 
in  1788,  and  lately  found  on  a  book-stall  in  Edinburgh. 
Its  title  is,  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Wines  of  Portugal  since  the 
Establishment  of  the  English  Factory  at  Oporto,  anno 
1727.  By  John  Croft,  S.A.S.,  Member  of  the  Factory  at 
Oporto,  and  Wine  Merchant,  York.' 

I  am  informed  that  this  John  Croft  is  the  original  Mr. 
Croft,  of  the  still-existing  and  much-respected  house  of 
Thompson  &  Croft,  of  Oporto. 

What  he  means  by  his  allusion  to  '  the  decadence  and 
falling  ofiF  of  the  Florence  vintages,'  I  cannot  compre- 
hend : — 

'  It  was  about  a  hundred  years  ago  that  the  Portugal 
wines  were  at  the  first  imported  into  England,  and  chiefly 
or  principally  about  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the 
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decadence  or  falling  oflF  of  the  Florence  vintages,  that  the 
wines  from  Oporto  came  into  any  sort  of  draught  or  use ; 
for,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Ports,  there  were  also 
imported  the  Kibadavia  wines  from  Galicia,  a  province  in 
Spain,  though  of  this  sort  there  only  used  to  come  about 
two  or  three  thousand  pipes  yearly.     They  were  a  thin 
sort  of  wine ;  the  red  not  unUke  what  is  called  or  termed 
in  Portugal  "  Palhete,"  or  Methuen  wine,  from  one  Mr. 
Paul  Methuen,  who  was  the  first  that  mixed  the  red  and 
white   grapes  together;  and   you  may  suppose  a  liquor 
nearly  the  same  as  red  and  white  port  being  mixed.   WTien 
the  demand  for  this  sort  of  wine  became  greater  than  its 
produce,  especially  in  a  scanty  vintage,  it  put  some  Eng- 
lish supercargoes,  who  resided  there  and  at  Viana,  near 
Oporto,  at  that  time,  on  teaching  the  Portuguese  to  culti- 
vate the  vineyards  on  the  heights  or  mountains  bordering 
on  the  river  Douro,  from  whence  the  district  takes  the 
name  of  Sima  de  Douro :  it  is  about  forty  or  fifty  miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  Oporto,  where  the  harbour  is,  and 
where  it  runs  into  the  sea.     It  is  vulgarly  called  by  the 
English  factory  residing  there  the  wine  country,  and  from 
thence  it  is  that  the  wines  are  transported  and  conveyed 
down  to  the  city  of  Oporto  in  proper  vessels,  being  a  sort 
of  lighters  or  keels. 

*  At  the  first  cultivation  of  the  vineyards,  owing  to  more 
care  and  labour  being  employed,  and  the  summer  seasons 
in  Portugal  being  intensely  and  excessively  hotter  than  of 
later  years,  the  wines  were  then  imdoubtedly  found  richer, 
and  of  superior  strength  and  mellowness  to  those  produced 
at  present,  at  least  by  the  account  of  them  from  the  old 
people  in  that  country.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  delicacy 
and  tenuity  of  the  soil,  and  its  being  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  sea,  that  the  situation  is  certainly  the  best  suited 
or  most  favourable  of  any  in  Europe  for  the  growth  of 
red  wines  of  a  superior  mellowness  or  body,  which,  owing 
to  the  system  of  modern  luxury,  is  so  much  familiarised 
to  us  by  custom  in  England,  and  so  much  adapted  to  the 
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taste  and  constitution  of  the  Northern  climates  as  to 
become  a  staple  commodity ;  and  an  Englishman  of  any 
decent  condition  or  circumstances  cannot  dispense  with 
it  after  his  good  dinner,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  uses  a 
piece  of  Cheshire  cheese  for  pretended  digestion-sake. 

'  As  vineyards  are  a  long  time  before  they  can  possibly 
come  to  maturity,  or  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection, 
even  with  the  greatest  pains  and  cares  in  the  cultivating 
them,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  this 
matter,  it  being  a  great  argument  against  the  late  pro- 
jected scheme  for  planting  and  growing  of  vines  in  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  the  inconstancy  of  that  climate. 

*  Such  was  the  case  with  those  of  Sima  de  Douro ;  though 
the  wines  so  immediately  came  into  a  repute  in  England, 
owing  to  many  circumstances,  but  first  and  chiefly  to  the 
bad  produce  of  the  wines  of  other  countries,  their  falling 
oS  and  scanty  vintages,  as  said  before ;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  advantage  arising  from  the  establishing  a  factory  or 
body  of  merchants  at  Oporto,  so  far  considered  as  beneficial 
in  taking  oS  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England,  under 
the  sanction  of  those  most  valuable  privileges  ceded  by 
John  IV.,  King  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1654,  to  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  Government  of  England;  from  which 
time — for  before  that  they  went  only  as  supercargoes,  and 
returned  again  to  England — we  may  date  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  English  in  Portugal ;  so  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  port  wines  have  been  at  all  known  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  above  seventy  or  eighty 
years  at  the  farthest;  and  even  so  late  as  Queen  Anne's 
time  the  importation  was  very  small,  for  it  is  related  tra- 
ditionally that  it  was  then  customary  in  London,  upon 
a  meeting  of  two  friends,  to  invite  one  the  other  to  the 
tavern  to  drink,  or,  in  vulgar  phrase,  to  crack  a  bottle  of 
claret  dashed  with  port :  this  only  to  intimate  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  the  latter  and  the  plenty  of  the  former. 

*  In  the  infancy  of  the  trade,  the  first  cost  of  a  pipe  of 
red  port  in  Sima  de  Douro  was  about  IdL  or  17f.,  and  the 
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duty  in  England  very  inconsiderable  to  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, or  has  been  of  later  years ;  all  which  served,  as  well 
as  the  high  demand  they  had,  to  encourage  the  Portu- 
guese to  attend  to  their  vineyards,  and  neglect  their  corn- 
lands  ;  for  at  that  time  of  day  the  province  of  Sima  was 
chiefly  corn-land,  and,  from  the  richness  of  the  soil   and 
the  fruitfulne&s  of  the  country,  aflForded  as  fine  a  produce 
as  any  in  Europe,  and  so  great  a  plenty  as  it  was  never 
known  that  the  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  or 
Oporto,  wanted  grain  of  any  sort ;  nor  was  it  ever  known, 
at  that  time,  that  any  corn  was  imported  or  wanted  from 
abroad,  there  being  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply  from 
that  rich  and  plentiful  province. 

'  But  by  the  settling  of  the  Factory  of  Oporto,  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  the  trade,  and  the  encouraging  demand  from 
England  for  the  wines,  with  the  close  attention  of  the  natives 
to  the  growing  and  cultivating  of  the  vines,  it  was  soon  seen, 
by  degrees,  that  their  corn-lands  were  changed  into  vine- 
yards ;  and  as  the  demand  in  England  for  the  wines  was  still 
increasing,  and  even  much  greater  quantities  were  called 
for  there  than  what  could  be  expected  from  the  natural 
produce,  the  English  factors  and  wine-coopers  were  induced 
to  try  the  expedient  of  adulterating,  and  teaching  the 
Portuguese  to  sophisticate  them,  and,  according  to  the 
proverb,  "  What  the  lion's  skin  would  not  do,  to  eke  it  out 
with  the  fox's  tail ; "  and  this  they  efifected  principally 
with  the  juice  of  the  elder-berry,  inasmuC^h  as  a  great 
many  elder-trees  were  planted,  and  soon  seen  to  flourish 
in  the  vineyards,  the  chief  use  of  which  was,  not  so  much 
to  increase  the  quantity  as  to  give  the  wine  a  colour. 

*  The  institution  of  the  Portuguese  Wine  Company  struck 
eflfectually  at  the  root  of  the  English  privileges  in  Por- 
tugal. 

*The  Portuguese  set  about  establishing  this  Company 
in  the  year  1756,  when  England  was  engaged  in  war 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  they  availed  themselves  of 
this  critical  conjuncture.     Notwithstanding  the  repeated 
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remonstrances  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  English 
Factory,  and  the  Portugal  merchants  in  London,  to  the 
Minister,  the  grievances  still  lay  unattended  to,  as  Mr. 
Pitt,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  employed,  and  entirely 
immersed,  in  schemes  and  plans  of  war.  This  belligerent 
Minister  did  not  favour  the  commercial  interest  so  much 
as  he  might  have  done,  as  fearful,  at  the  same  time,  of 
giving  umbrage  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  whose  friendship 
we  were  then  soliciting;  because  a  rumour  was  spread 
about  of  their  coming  into  the  family  compact  with  France 
and  Spain,  which  gave  the  Portuguese  an  opportunity  of 
treating  the  English  merchants  with  great  insolence  and 
contempt.  Nay,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
imprisonment,  upon  a  very  slight  pretence,  to  the  English 
Consul  at  Oporto,  and  nothing  was  more  common  than 
their  talking  of  expelling  the  English  from  their  country. 

*This  conduct  was  considered  so  notorious,  that  it  is 
handed  down  to  us  in  history.  Not  to  digress  further  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  only  add,  that  they  used  to  say,  that  as  the 
privileges  were  granted  to  Cromwell,  who  was  an  usurper, 
they  were  not  obligated  to  observe  them.  Afterwards,  in 
the  year  1762,  when  we  saved  Portugal  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  their  ratifying  the  treaty  to  the  full  extent  should 
then  most  properly  have  been  insisted  on,  as  it  was  a  fair 
and  good  opportunity  for  our  Government  to  have  deter- 
mined on  the  Company's  being  abolished  at  that  time. 

*  Davenant,  inspector-general  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
in  his  report  to  the  commissioners  for  stating  the  public 
accounts  in  the  year  1669,  says  that  no  Portugal  wines 
were  entered  in  the  Custom-house  books  at  that  time.  It 
was  only  at  the  epocli  of  the  Restoration  that  the  use  of 
wines  became  at  all  common  in  England,  at  which  junc- 
ture they  were  chiefly  imported  from  France  and  Ger- 
many. In  King  William's  time  some  wines  were  sent  to 
England,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  In  the  year  1 702  the 
war  broke  out  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Portuguese, 
joining  the  Allies,  the  next  year  a  new  treaty,  commonly 
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called  the  Methiien  Treaty,  waa  concluded  upon  that  occa- 
sion by  Queen  Anne,  by  which  Portugal  wines  were  to 
pay  one-third  less  duty  than  French  wines.  From  this 
time  we  may  date  the  general  use  of  port  wines  in  Great 
Britain. 

*  At  first,  the  export  was  about  5,000  pipes,  and  in  the 
year  1780  it  was  found  to  be  from  20  to  30,000  pipes  a 
year.  The  wines  about  Viana,  near  Oporto,  were  at  first 
in  great  repute.  The  wines  of  Sima  de  Douro  came  in 
demand  afterwards. 

*In  the  year  1701  the  Douro  wines  were  sold  in  the 
wine  country  at  10  millreas,  about  2L  15«.  per  pipe ;  in 
the  year  1731  at  48  millreas,  about  ISL  per  pipe ;  in  the 
year  1755  at  12  millreas,  about  SL  per  pipe;  in  the  year 
1779  at  30  millreas,  about  81.  per  pipe.  This  is  only 
mentioned  in  reference  to  what  goes  before,  with  respect 
to  the  demand  of  the  wines  for  England,  or  the  small 
quantity  in  point  of  vintage. 

*  The  English  supercargoes  first  established  themselves 
imder  the  sanction  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Court 
of  Portugal  and  authority  of  England,  in  the  year  1656, 
when  Cromwell  gave  the  patent  of  consul-general  to  one 
Thomas  Maynard,  with  a  patent  of  vice-consul  to  his 
brother,  Walter  Maynard,  of  the  vice-consulship  at 
Oporto,  in  the  year  1659.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1727 
that  the  British  merchants  or  factors  at  Oporto  in  a  man- 
ner incorporated  themselves,  and  made  certain  rules  for 
their  proceedings,  which  have  been  observed  with  very 
little  alteration  ever  since.' 
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Board  of  Trade  Returns,  1863. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  (1863)  being  now  published,  I  subjoin  an  esti- 
mate for  the  twelve  months,  calculating  the  latter  six 
months  on  the  ratio  of  the  first.  The  progress  of  the 
trade  in  wine,  since  the  reduction  of  duty,  is  seen  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory ;  but  I  would  refer  to  the  arguments 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  to  copies  of  letters  published 
while  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  to  prove  that  the 
diflFerential  rates  rendered  such  a  result  inevitable. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  omit  reference  to 
another  very  important  cause.  I  allude  to  the  enormous 
rise  in  the  shipping  prices  of  port  and  sherry,  which  still 
constitute  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumption. 

The  reduction  from  the  former  rate  of  5s.  9rf.  per  gallon 
to  2s.  6c?.  is  19L  on  a  pipe  of  port,  and  ISl.  on  a  butt  of 
sherry ;  but  the  increased  cost  of  the  former  during  the 
last  ten  years  may  be  called  from  20L  to  301.  per  pipe, 
and  of  the  latter  from  25L  to  40L  per  butt.  Formerly, 
the  use  of  sherry  was  almost  exclusively  among  ourselves, 
but  it  is  now  a  favourite  wine  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  demand  exceeds  the  present  power  of  supply. 

In  a  circular  of  one  of  the  principal  shippers,  dated 
June  15,  1863,  it  is  stated,  *  It  is  nine  years  since  there 
has  been  an  average  vintage.  Scarcely  any  wine  was  pro- 
duced in  1855  or  1856,  and  the  six  following  years  did 
not  give  three  vintages.  The  present  year  promises  an 
abundant  one  ;  but  this  cannot  influence  prices  for  years 
to  come.  The  demand  for  old  sherry,  existing  now  in 
very  small  quantities,  is  enormous ;  hence,  our  quotations 
are  likely  to  be  supported  and  increased.' 

Perhaps  a  few  houses  do  keep  up  quality  in  relation  to 
prices ;  but  I  am  not  singular  in  thinking  that  it  is  now 
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difficult  to  meet  with  sherry  which  there  is  any  pleasur> 
in  drinking. 

I  refrain  from  again  entering  on  the  question  of  the 
imfortunate  mistake  of  the  differential  rates;  but  I  must 
repeat,  that  it  is  almost  ridiculous  to  hear  the  duty  spoken 
of  as  a  reduction  to  a  low  rate.  By  reference  to  the 
following  tables  of  calculations,  we  see  that,  of  the  whole 
consumption  in  the  years  1861  and  1862,  only  15  per 
cent,  was  of  the  1«.  rate,  and,  in  the  present  year,  it  is 
only  12  per  cent.  1  Of  the  total  number  of  gallons,  viz.: 
10,787,171  in  1861,  and  9,803,146  in  1862,  the  quan- 
tities which  paid  the  duty  of  la.  were,  respectively, 
1,495,666  and  1,287,511  gallons ;  and,  by  the  estimate  for 
this  year,  the  total  number  of  gallons  will  be  10,250,662, 
of  which  there  will  be  only  1,259,376  gallons  rated  at  the 

SHILLING. 


TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  total  Quantities,  Duty  paid,  in  the  Tears  1859,  1860, 
1861,  1862,  and  1863,  specifying  the  Increase  or  Decrease  of 
Gallons,  and  of  Revenue  in  each.  The  Year  1863  is  estimated 
for  Twelve  Months,  calculated  from  the  first  Six  Months, 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Increase 

Decrease 

RAtra 

Year 

Quantity, 

Increase, 

Decrease, 

Bevcnne 

of 

of 

of  Duty 

GallonB 

GaUons 

Gallons 

Revenue 

Revenue 

per 
Gallon 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1859 

7,263,046 

.. 

,, 

1,982,327 

,, 

2/11  and  6/9 

1860 

7,JW8,192 

95,146 

1,444.790 

,, 

537,537 

3/ 

18C1 

10,787,171 

3,428,979 

•• 

1,223,240 

•• 

221,550 

lA  1/9,  2/5 
and  2/11 

1862 

9,803,046 

•• 

984,125 

1,123,605 

•• 

99,635 

1/  and  2/6 
and  above 

oetimato 

42o,8ayS/ 

1863 

10,250,662 

447,616 

•• 

1,187,494 

G8,898 

•• 

ditto 
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Showing  the  Consumption  {the  quantity  on  which  Duty  was  paid) 
in  the  Year  before  the  Reduction  (1859),  and  in  the  subsequent 
Years  till  the  end  of  1863  ;  the  last  Six  Months  of  that  Year 
being  estimated  on  the  ratio  of  the  first  Six  Months, 
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APPENDIX   XII. 


TABLE  III. 


Showing  the  Xumbernf  Gallons  of  each  Class,  on  which  Dxtty  was 
paid  in  the  first  Six  Months  of  the  Years  18G1, 18G2,  and  1803, 
and  the  Peixentage  {proportion)  which  each  Class  bore  to  the 
Whole. 
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INDEX. 


ACE 

ACETIC  acid  in  wine,  25 
Acid    Rhine   wines,   mode    of 
treating,  302 
Adelaide^  vines  sent  in  1835  to,  341 
Adulterations  of  wines,  21 

—  Lord  Palmerston's  joke,  22 

—  methods  of   adulterating  wine, 
22 

—  an   *  operation*    in    mixing    in 
lA)ndon,  23 

—  punishments  for  adulterations  in 
France,  281 

Advertisers  in  the  wine  trade,  20 
African,  South.     See  Cape. 
Agents,  wine  merchants',  in  1822,3 

—  in  the  hunting-field.  18 
Aidanil,  Crimean  wine  of,  323 
Air-conductor  for  decanting,  369 
Alharizza  soil  of  Marsala,  305 
Albury,  in  New  South  Wales,  wine 

grown  at,  342,  343 
Alcohol  in  wine,  26 

—  comparative    table   of    English 
and  French,  471 

Alcoholic  test,  the,  46 
Alicante,  town  of,  160 

—  dark  coarse  wine  of,  160 
Aliso  wine,  355 
Almeria,  158 

—  population  of,  159 
Aloupka,  Crimean  wme  of,  323 
Alto  Douro  Company,  its  power  of 

fixing  the  quantity  for  exporta- 
tion to  Europe,  67 

—  injury  done  by  the  Company  to 
the  port  wine  trade,  67 

—  traffic  in  the  Conipanj  's  bilhetes, 
or  certificates  of  goodness,  68 

—  the  Company's  criteria  of  good 
port.  71 

I  I 


ARE 
Alto  Douro  Company— confonveif 

—  quantity  of  low  bad  wine  they 
allow  to  be  exported,  77 

—  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
pany for  establishing  the  com- 
mercial credit  of  Oporto,  94 

Amber  colour,  mode  of  imparting 

the,  to  Rhine  wines,  302 
America,  wines  of,  351 

—  Longfellow's  song  in  praise  of 
Catawba,  351 

—  agente  in  the  States,  353 

—  hotel  charges  before  the  time  of 

*  greenbacks,*  354 

—  the  most  important  vineyards  in 
America,  354 

—  *  drinks*  in  demand  in  the  States, 
354 

—  Californian  wine,  355 
Amontillado,  meaning  of  the  word, 

117 
Amsterdam,  cellars  of,  177 
Analysis  of  the  great  proportion  of 

port  wine,  76 
Anecdote  of  I^rd  Pembroke,  22 

—  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  41 

—  of    Archie    Campbell   and   the 

*  neeps,'  166 
Angelico  wine,  355 

Angelos  (in  California),  vineyards 

of,  355 
Anglo-Saxons,  wine  drunk  by  the, 

198 
Archipelago,  Grecian,  cultivation  of 

the  vine  in  the,  315 
Architects,    their   ignorance   as   to 

cellars,  363 
Arenas  grounds,   manzanilla   wine 

grown  on  the,  147 
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ARl 

Arinto  wine,  124 
Aristotle  on  wine,  64 
Assmanshauscn,  Uhine  wine  district 

of,  296 
Asti,  yinod',  311 
Aostralia,  bad  wines  of,  341 

—  climate  and  soil  not  adapted  for 
growing  wine,  341      . 

—  vines  sent  in  1835  fo  Adelaide, 
341 

—  better  apply  her  labour  and 
capital  to  her  natural  produc- 
tions, 342 

—  vineyards  at  Beechworth  and 
Albury,  from  the  *  Times,'  342 

—  interesting  and  instructive  in- 
formation respecting  the  wines 
of  Australia,  from  a  Sydney 
newspaper,  343 

—  operation  of  Customs*  duty  on 
Australian  wines,  349 

Auxerre,  wine  of,  251 
Avignon,  wines  of,  264,  269 
Aiote,  gout  produced  by  too  much, 
875 

BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  314 
—  his  victories  over  mankind, 
315 
Bacon,  Lord,  on  the  use  of  wine, 

64 
Ballantyne,  Mr,  his  letter  on  wine 
drunk   a    hundred    years    ago, 
quoted,  27 

—  his  account  of  the  introduction 
of  the  first-growth  claret,  pro- 
perly prepared,  &c,  into  Eng- 
land, 192 

—  his  letter  of  1807  in  extenso,  433 
Banyuls,  wines  of  the,  264 
Barcelona,  161 

—  *  custom  house  to  be  burned,'  161 

—  outbreak  in  the  town,  162 

—  trade  of  Barcelona,  164 
Barro  soil  of  Sicily,  306 
Barrocas-Piedade,  wine  of,  125 
Barros    grounds,  manzanilla  wine 

grown  on  the,  147 
Bavaria,   Rhenish,   mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  wine  of,  290 


BON 

Bavaria,  Rhenish  —  continued 

—  prices  in,  291 

—  quantity,  various  kinds,  and 
quality  of  these  wines,  297 

Beaune,  advantages  of,  over  claret, 
178    ^ 

—  drunkinScotlandabout  k450, 191 

—  Qharactertstics  of  this  wine,  257 
Bea^jolais,  wine  of,  258 

—  advantages  of,  over  claret,  178 

—  all  common  cheap  red  wines  in 
France  now  called  *  Bcacgolais,* 
258 

Beechworth,  in  New  Soath  Wales, 

wine  grown  at,  342 
Beer,  quantity  drunk  in  P&ris  in 

1861,  280 
Belem,  fort  of,  122 
Belgian  houses,  their  dealings  in 

Bordeaux  wines,  177 
Berey,  cellars  at,  11,  277 

—  expenses  of  rent  and  octroi  dues 
at,  277 

—  mode  of  transacting  business  at, 
277 

—  visit  to  one  of  the  cellars,  278 

—  *  watering '  wines,  278 

—  racking  and  finings  280 
Bilhetes,  or  certificates  of  goodness, 

of  port  wine,  67 

—  trade  in  bilhetes,  68 

—  the  old  Douro  Company  abo- 
lished and  a  new  one  formed,  69 

Binning  champagne,  ingenious  mode 

of,  228 
Blaye,  wine  of  the  Cotes  of,  167 

—  much  used  in  Bordeaux,  169 
Blayney,  the  late  Lord,  a  siz-bottle 

man,  89 
Blending  champagne,  224 

—  importance  of  blending  wines, 
268 

Boal  wine,  329 

Board  of  Trade  Returns,  1863,  479 
*  Bocksbeutel '  of  Stein  wine,  297 
Bodega,  or  stores,  tasting  sherry  at 

the,  130 
Bodenheim  wine,  297 
Bommes,  wines  of  the  parish  of,  179 
Bonded  wines,  10 
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BON 

Bonded  wines  —  continued 

—  consolidated  rate,  10 

—  damage  done  to  pure  natural 
wine  if  kept  in  bond,  1 1 

—  supervision  in  France,  11 

—  remarks  of  a  French  paper  on 
the  injury  done  to  light  wines 
in  the  docks  in  London,  1 1 

Bordeaux,  eftormous  shipments  of 
wines  from,  in  the  1 4th  century, 
29 

—  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
29 

—  splendid  cellars  in,  180 

—  produce  of  Bordeaux  and  its 
neighbourhood,  181-3 

—  wine-brokers*  quotations  from 
1858  to  1862,  184 

—  little  trace  of  Bordeaux  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  186   . 

—  extensive  trade  in  Bordeaux 
wines  carried  on  at  an  early 
period,  187,  201 

—  Bordeaux  formerly  merely  the 
shipping  port  for  wines  of 
France,  188 

—  Professor  Michel's  letter  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  wines  of  the 
Medoc  and  the  etymology  of 
the  word  *  claret,*  189 

—  instructions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux  in  wood  and  in  bottle, 
193 

—  the  Bordeaux  wine  fleets  of  the 
14th  century,  203 

—  kind  of  wine  sent  in  old  times 
to  England,  204,  207,  208 

—  exactions  to  which  Bordeaux 
wines  were  subjected  in  early 
times,  210 

—  tolls  and  exactions  abolished  by 
Henry  III.,  219 

—  complaint  to  Parliament  of  the 
wines  of  Bordeaux  in  the  1 5th 
century,  215 

—  commerce  between  Bordeaux 
and  England  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, 218 

Bottle-carrier,  metal,  370 


BUC 

Bottle-holder  for  champagne,  237 

*  Bottle-stink,*  85 
Bottle,  duty  on  wine  in,  46 

—  total  quantity  of  wine  imported 
in,  52 

—  evils  of  the  2/6  rate  on  bottled 
wines,  53 

—  remarks  on  the  (mis-)  manage- 
ment of  French  wines  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  *  Parfait  Vigne- 
ron,*  53 

—  *  Bocksbeutel  *  of  Stein  wine,  297 

—  one  legal  measure  desirable  for 
bottled  wines,  372 

Bottling  champagne,  operation  of, 

227 
Bottling  houses,  extensive  bins  of 

port  of  some,  20 
Bourg,  commercial  progress  of  the 

port  of,  in  the  13th  century,  209 
Bouzy,  wines  of,  240 
Brands,  champagne,  234 

—  system  of  forging,  246-8 
Brandy,  quantity  of,  recommended 

by  Baron  Forfester  to  be  put  into 
port  wine,  70 

—  quantity  of,  usually  put  into  port, 
71 

—  question  of  the  necessary  ad- 
mixture of  brandy  with  port 
considered,  72 

—  importation  of,  prohibited  in 
Madeira,  330 

—  wisdom  of  this  regulation,  330 

—  produced  in  California,  355 

*  Brandy-smash,*      the     American 

*  drink,*  355 

Brauneberg,  wine  of,  298 

Brazils,  quantity  of  brandy  put  into 
port  shipped  for  the,  73 

Breakage  of  bottles  from  efferves- 
cence of  champagne,  228,  229 

Bribery  to  servants,  &c.,  18,  19 

—  in  the  sale  of  wines,  243 
Brighton,  scene  in  the  Pavilion  at, 

41 
Bucellas,  123,  124 
extraordinary  run  upon,  in  1824, 

124 
it4  former  popularity,  124 
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BUG 


CEL 


Bngeo  soil  of  Sicily,  306  { 

Bukkulla  (Australia),  Tineyards  of, 

345 
Burgundy,  opinion  of,  fifty  yean 

since.  90 

—  advanUges  of,  over  claret,  178 

—  the  most  famous  vineyards,  250 
et  seq, 

—  characteristics    of   the    highest 
class  of  red  Burgundy,  352 

—  cellars  in  Nuits,  251 

—  sugaring  Burgundy,  254 

—  memorandum    of   tasting   Bur- 
gundies, 255 

—  sparkling  Burgundy  of  Nuits,258 

—  question  as  to  frozen  Burgundy, 
468 

*  Burning,*  or  distilling  wine,  264 
Baying  Rhine  wines,  information  as 
to,  301 


CADIZ,  city  of.  127 
—  distance     fh>m     Cadii    to 
Xerei,  127 

—  Port  St  Mary,  127,  128 

—  map  of  Cadii  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 128 

—  appearance  of  the  streets,  128 

—  rota  tent  from  the  bay  opposite, 
148 

Calcavellos  wine,  1 24 
California,  wines  of,  355 
Camblannes,  wine  of,  167 
Camden  Park  (Australia),  vintage 

of  1863  at,  344 
Canaries,  the,  834 

—  the  vines  in  the,  attacked    by 
oidium,  335 

*  Canary  sack,'  334 

*  Candie  wine,*  price  of,  in  the  reign 

ofEdwardlll.,  206 
Cape,  or  South  African,  21 

—  formerly     used     for     lowering 
sherry,  23 

—  a  substitute  for  Marsala,  306 

—  bounties  on  Cape,  336 

—  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Cape  wine, 
337 

—  the  fatal  day  for  Cape,  337 


Cape — comtimued 

—  qualities  of  Cape,  338 

—  protection  given  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son  to  Cape,  338 

—  frauds  on  drawbacks  on  sherry 
three-fourths  Cape,  339 

—  consumption  and  per-centage 
borne  by  Cape  to  all  other  kinds, 
340 

Capillaire,  24 

Carbonic  acid  gas  in  sparkling 
wines,  25 

—  mode  of  preventing  its  escape 
into  the  cellar,  290 

Carolinas,  wine  grown  on  the,  355 
Carrigou,  the  snow-capped,  270 
Carthagena,  incident  at,  1 57 

—  splendid  bay  of,  159 

—  ruinous  condition  of  the  build- 
ings at,  159,  160 

Casks,  mode  of  cleaning  the  insides 

of  sherry,  138 
Catalonian  wines,  shipment  of,  at 

the  port  of  Tarragona,  165 
Catawba  wine,  Longfellow*8  song  in 

praise  of,  351 

—  Catawba  and  Isabella  mixed,  354 
Cavisson  wine,  264 

Cawarra  (Australia),  vineyards  of, 
345 

Cazin,  M.,  his  punishment  for  forg- 
ing the  mark  of  Cliquot  Pon- 
sardin,  246 

Cellars,  treatment  of  wine  in  cellars, 
quoted  from  a  French  wine 
journal,  313 

—  cellars  in  France,  daily  snper- 
vision  of,  1 1 

—  bad  cellars  in  modem  houses, 
33,358 

—  those  of  Bordeaux,  180 

—  cellars  of  Madame  D'Estrees,  at 
Chateau-Sillery.  239 

—  cellars  at  Nuits,  251 

—  the  extensive  cellars  at  Bercy, 
277 

—  no  underground  cellars  in 
Greece,  317 

—  proper  arrangement  of  a  cellar, 
359 
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Cellars  —  continued 

—  iron  and  moveable  bins,  359 

—  cases  and  bins  combined,  362 

—  ignorance  of  architects  about 
cellars,  363 

—  temperature  of  cellars,  363 

—  practice  of  icing  wines,  363 
Cement  for  champagne  corks,  235 
Cerons,  wines  of  the  parish  of,  179 
Cement,  imitated  wines  of,  267 

—  casks,  marks,  and  brands  at, 
like  those  of  other  countries,  268 

—  great  wine  stores  at,  for  ex- 
portation, 268 

—  wines  grown  in  the  cellars  of,  308 
Cette,  imitated  wines  of,  267 
Chablis,  wine  of,  251,  258 

—  most  kind  of  white  French 
wines  sold  under  the  name  of 
Chablis,  258 

Chalk  mixed  with  Greek  wines,  315 
Chalons,  Mayor  of,  his  champagne, 

237 
Chambertin,  celebrated  vineyard  of, 

253 

—  annual  average  produce  of  wine, 
253 

—  character  of  the  wine,  253 
Champagne,  use  of,  forbidden  to  his 

army  by  Henry  V.,  204 

—  Cazanove's  verses  on,  220 

—  district  in  which  it  is  grown, 
and  character  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  221 

—  crayons  and  gouttes  d*or,  222 

—  mode  of  making  champagne,  223 

—  *  gout  de  taille,*  223 

—  former  perverted  tastes  in  Eng- 
land, 223 

—  storing  champagne,  224 

—  the  blending,  224 

—  proportions  of  cuvces  made  in 
the  years  1857  and  1858,225 

—  fining,  226 

—  period  of  the  vintage,  226 

—  quantity  of  grapes  required  to 
produce  a  hogshead  of  wine,  226 

—  liottling,  227 

—  the  sacc barometer,  227 

—  old  still  wine  in  cask,  227 


CHA 
Champagne  — continued 

—  breakage  from  effervescence, 
228,  229 

—  binning,  228 

—  placing  on  point,  230 

—  disgorging,  230 

—  liqueuring,  231 

—  corking,  stringing,  wiring,  and 
papering,  234 

—  brands,  234 

—  recorking,  234 

—  loss  of  wine  from  the  cork,  235 

—  gold  and  silver  foil,  235 

—  sketch  of  the  corking  machine 
generally  used,  236 

—  *  scuddy '  champagne,  236 

—  mode  of  keeping  champagne 
good  after  the  bottle  has  been 
opened,  237 

—  qualities  of  first-rate  champagne, 
237 

—  the  Mayor  of  Chalons'  wine, 
237 

—  temperature  at  which  cham- 
pagne should  be  kept,  238 

—  champagne  injured  by  ice  being 
placed  in  it,  239 

—  champagne  bottle-holder,  239 

—  Siiler>',239 

—  other  vineyards,  240 

—  champagne  colourless,  if  pure, 
241 

—  mode  of  colouring,  241 

—  average  degrees  of  liqueur  to 
different  countries,  242 

—  immense  fortunes  made  by  some 
of  the  Reims  and  Epernay  mer- 
chants, 242 

—  bribery  of  the  chefi  des  caves, 
243 

—  palaces  in  Epernay  built  out  of 
champagne  profits,  243 

—  Mater  Filitc,  her  wines  and  cel- 
lars in  Epernay.  245 

—  forgery  of  brands  and  trade- 
marks, 246 

—  bills  in  Chancery  filed  by  Messrs. 
Moet  and  Chandon,  247 

— <•  statistics  of  the  champagne  trade 
since  1845,249 
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Champagne  — continueti 

—  many  sparkling  German  wines 
sold  as  champagne,  300 

—  the  champagne  of  California,  355 
Chartrons,  cellars  along  the,  180 
Chateau  d'lquem,  Tiew  of^  178 

—  Sauteme  of,  179 

Ch&teau  Lafitte,  causes  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  wine  of,  168 

—  yiew  of  ChAteau  I^fitte,  170 
Chateau  de  Lagrange,  view  of,  173 

—  dinner  at  the  chateau,  1 74 
Chateau  Latour,  causes  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  wine  of,  168 

—  view  of  Chateau  Latour,  172 
Ch&teau   Margaux,  causes  of  the 

superiority  of  the  wine  of,  168 

—  badness  of  the  wine  at  an  inn  in 
the  Tillage,  169 

—  Tiew  of  Ch&teau  Margaux,  176 

—  vintage  of  Chateaux  Margaux  a 
failure  in  1834,  176 

Chateau-neuf-du-Pape,  wine  of,  264 
Ch&teau    Pichon    de    Longueville, 

view  of  the,  175 
Chefs  des  caves,  bribery  of  the,  243 
Chopineur,  the  champagne,  231 
Cincinnati,  Longworth  and  Zimmer- 
man's vineyards  in,  354 
Cintra,  visit  to,  124 

—  view  ftrom  the  Pefla  Convent 
there,  124 

Citric  acid  in  wine,  25 

Clanranald,  quantity  of  wine  al- 
lowed by  law  to,  31 

Claret,  of  first  growth,  shipped  to 
England  via  Boulogne,  29 

—  sold  in  stoups  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  29,  30 

—  opinion  of  claret  fifty  years 
since,  90 

—  wines  which  pass  under  the 
name  of,  in  England,  167 

—  great  quantities  of  so-called 
claret  brought  from  the  Rhone, 
the  Herault,  and  Ronssillon,  175 

—  advantages  possessed  by  the 
wines  of  Burgundy,  Macon,  &Cm 
over  those  of  the  Bordelais,  178 

—  mode  of  treating  red  wines,  180 


CON 
Claret — continued 

—  average  annual  produce  of  red 
wines,  181 

—  the  word  *  claret'  used  only  in 
England,  186 

—  origin  of  the  name,  187 

—  Professor  Michel  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  189 

—  Mr.  Ballantyne's  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  first-growth 
claret,  properly  prepared,  &c., 
into  England,  192 

—  instructions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  claret  in  wood  and  in 
bottle,  193 

—  results  of  testing  of  different 
years,  195 

—  amount  of  spirit  in  claret,  195 
Clos-Vougeot,  celebrated   vineyard 

of,  253 

—  character  of  the  wine  of,  253 

—  various  prices  of,  in  various 
seasons,  253 

—  quantity  produced  annually,  253 

*  Cobbler,*  the  American  '  drink  *  so 

called,  355 
Coblentx,  sparkling  wine  mannfisc- 
ture  of,  299 

*  Cock-tail,*  355 
Colares,  wine  of,  124 
Collioure,  visit  to,  271 

—  wine  of,  272 
Colouring  matter  of  wine,  25 

—  used  for  brown  or  gold  sherry, 
133,  136 

—  for  champagne,  241 
Commander!  wine  of  Cyprus,  315 
Consumption  of  wine,  annual,  ftom 

1855  to  1862,  47 

—  annual  consumption  of  wine  in 
Mayence,  Paris,  and  London, 
57 

—  table  of  consumption,  &c.,  in 
England,fh>m  1791  to  1862,58 

—  table  of  consumption  of  port, 
and  the  pcr-centage  it  bore  to 
all  other  kinds,  119 

—  consumption  of  wine  in  England 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  215 

—  consolidated  rate  at  the  docks,  10 


CON 


Constantia,  quantity  and  quality  of, 

338 
Constantinople,  wines  mostly  used 

in,  316 
*  Contrabandista,  £1,'  the  song  of, 

164 
Coopers  at  the  docks,  8 

—  a  remarkable  cooper,  9 

—  frauds  at  the  docks,  and  dismissal 
of  most  of  the  coopers,  9 

Cordova,  wine  grown  on  the  hills 

about,  132 
Corgo,  Upper,  on  the  Douro,  67 

—  Lower,  the  light  .port  wines 
of  the,  95 

Corking  champagne,  234 

—  machine,  sketch  of  a,  236 
Corks,  importance  of  good,  372 
Cowley,  Abraham,  his    praise    of 

wine,  63 

Crayons,  the  Champagne  vines  so 
called,  222 

Crete  wine,  price  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  206 

Crimea,  Prince  Woronzow's  vine- 
yards in  the,  323 

—  average  annual  quantity  of  wine 
produced,  323 

—  memorandum  of  tasting,  324 
Croft,  Mr.  John,  his  pamphlet  on 

wine  quoted,  473 
Crust  of  port,  97 

—  why  some  crusts  slip  and  others 
adhere,  97 

—  crust  of  brown  sherry,  146 

—  of  pale  sherry,  146 
Currants,  large    Greek    trade    in, 

317 
Custom -house    officers    contrasted 
with  excise  officers,  5 

—  results  of  testing  claret  of  dif- 
ferent years,  195 

—  customs*  duties  on  wines  in  1822, 
3 

Cuvees  of  champagne,  224,  225 
Cuve»,    stone,    at    Port     Vendres, 

273 
<^yder,  quantity  drunk  in  Paris  in 

1861,  280 
Cyprus,  wine  of,  315 
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AILY  NEWS,'  author's  letter 
to  the,  453 
Dal  wood  (Australia),  vineyards  of, 

344 
Decanting  wine,  365 

—  Mr.  £llis*s  plan,  365 

—  author's  machines  for  decanting, 
366,  367 

—  all  wines  should  be  decanted, 
368 

—  requisite  tools  for  decanting, 
368 

—  air- conductor  for  decanting,  369 
Deidesheim  wines,  297 
D'Estrees,   Madame,  cellars  of,  at 

Chateau-Sillery,  239 
Dinner  party  of  twenty,  wine  for, 
35 

—  early  dinner-hours  formerly, 
compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  87 

—  the  *  horse-shoe  round  the  fire,' 
88 

—  six-bottle  men,  89 

—  the  menu  of  a  grand  dinner  fifty 
years  since,  89 

—  a  late  dinner  in  Spain,  1 44 
Disease  of  the  vine.     See  Oidium. 
Disgorging  champagne,  231 
Disraeli,  the  Right  Hon.  B.,  grants 

a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 

wine  duties,  44 
Distilling,  or  *  burning,'  wine,  264 
Docks,  tasting  at  the,  6,  7 

—  the  East  Vault  exchange,  6 

—  red-tapism  at  the  docks,  7 

—  dock-coopers,  8 

—  frauds  in  1853,  9 

—  responsibility  of  the  Dock  Com- 
pany, 9 

—  the  consolidated  rate,  10 

—  injury  done  to  light  wines  kept 
in  bond,  1 1 

*  Doctor,'  the  prepared  sherry  so 

called,  130,  136 
Dordogne,  wine  trade  of  the,  in  the 

13th  century,  209 
Douro  river,  beauty  of  the  scenery 

from    Vigo  to   Oporto    by   the 

banks  of  the,  65 
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Donro — ctmtinued 

—  proposals  of  Doaro  fkrmera  for 
establishing  the  commercial 
credit  of  Oporto,  94 

—  appearance  of  the  river  after 
much  rain  in  the  upper  coontry, 
116 

*  Drinks  '  of  the  United  States,  354 

—  letter  from  a  hospital  sargeon 
on  the  drinks  of  the  'working 
classes,  439 

Drunkenness  formerly  not  consi- 
dered disgraceful,  34 

—  a  tavern  bill  in  1728,  35 

—  wine  for  twenty  in  18rt3,  38 

—  improvement  in  the  habits  of  all 
grades  of  society  at  the  present 
day,  37 

—  drunkenness  formerly  oniversal 
in  Scotland,  37 

—  habits  of  *  the  best  society  '  of 
the  last  generation,  according  to 
Captain  Gronow,  88 

Duff,  Mr.,  consul  at   Cadis,  ships 

the  first  true  sherry  to  England, 

28,29 
Dufferin,  the  late  Lord,  a  six-bottle 

man,  89 
Diirkheim  wines,  297 
Dntch  houses,  their  dealings  in  Bor> 

deaux  wines,  177 
Duties  on  wine  in  1822,  2 

—  mode  of  paying  them  at  that 
time,  2 

—  portions  taken  by  the  Excise 
and  Customs,  2,  3 

—  method  of  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  duty  until  1824,  3 

—  author's  advocacy  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  one  shilling  per  gallon, 
43 

—  opposition  of  wine-merchants 
generally  to  such  a  low  rate,  43 

—  Mr.  Disraeli's  committee  in 
1850,  44 

—  duty  as  fixed  on  Feb.  29,  1860, 
44 

—  rates  settled  on  Jan.  1,  1861,  45 

—  further  improved  tariff  settled   I 
on  April  4,  1862,  46  { 


£DW 
Duties  on  wine— coNei'jkife<f 

—  total  annual  consumption  (quan- 
tity on  which  duty  was  paid) 
from  1855  to  1862,  47 

—  average  revenue  from  wine  duty 
from  1855  to  1862,  47 

—  mode  by  which  the  differential 
rate  can  be  legally  evaded,  49 

—  Uble  of  rates  of  duty,  from  1791 
to  1862,  58 

—  rates  of  duty  per  gallon  on  the 
wines  of  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  from  1671  to  1850,  61 

—  duties  until  1825  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  tun,  1 53 

—  dues  to  which  Bordeaux  wines 
were  subjected  in  England  in 
old  times,  210 

—  duties  on  various  wines  in  1813, 
336 

—  reduction  of  duty  on  French 
wines  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  336 

—  further  reduction  in  1825,  336 

—  and  in  1831,  337 

—  operation  of  customs'  duty  on 
Australian  wines,  349 

—  operation  of  the  differential  rates 
in  India,  459 

—  evils  of  the  2/6  duty  on  wine  in 
bottles,  50 

—  results  of  the  new  duties,  from 
the  tables  of  trade  and  revenue 
for  1862,  50 

—  total  quantity  of  wine  imported 
in  bottles,  52 

—  injurious  regulations  by  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  has 
been  clogged,  55 


EATING,  in  1659,  42,  43 
—  and  in  1815,  89 
*  Ebro  port,'  21 

Edward  VI.,  large  trade  in  French 
wines  in  the  reign  of,  187 

—  his  proclamation  forbidding  the 
forestalling  of  wine,  211 

—  his    subsequent    measures    re- 
specting Gascon  wines,  212 
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£LB 

•  Elbe  sherry/  21 

Elderberries  used  for  colouring  port, 

71,72,76 
Eldon,  Lord,  bis  fondness  for  port, 

89 
Elne,  wine  of,  270 

—  mode  of  drinking  wine  at,  271 
Eltville,  Rhine  wine  district  of,  296 
England,  quantity  of  brandy    put 

into  port  shipped  for,  73. 

—  wines  drunk  in,  in  olden  times, 
185 

—  inunense  trade  in  French  wines 
at  an  early  period,  187 

—  quantity  of  wine  drunk  per 
head  in  1861,  281 

Entre-Minho-e-Douro,    beauty    of 

the  valley  of  the,  66 
Epemay,  palaces  in,  243 

—  the  chateau  of  *  Mater  Filiae  * 
at,  244 

Epineul,  wine  of,  251 

Erbach,  Rhine  wine  district  of,  296 

Espoz  y  Mina,  the  Spanish  guerilla 

chief,  122 
Estremadura,  wine   grown   in   the 

province  of,  123 
Excise  duties  on  wine  in  1822,  3 

—  an  appearance  before  the  *  Ho- 
nourable Sirs'  of  Old  Broad 
Street,  4 

—  excise  officers  contrasted  with 
custom-house  officers,  5 

Executioners    of   the     prison     in 

Oporto,  112 
Extractive  matter  of  wine,  25 


I7AUMEUS,    wine,    never    keep 
-    stock,  274 
Fermentation    of    Rhenish    wines, 

289 
Fining  port,  99 

—  champagne,  226 

—  in  the  cellars  at  Bercy,  280 

—  Madeira,  329 

—  instructions  as  to  fining,  371 

—  finings  for  sherry,  138 
Fisnies  used  for  colouring  cham- 
pagne, 241 


FRA 

Foil,  gold  or  silver,  on  champagne 

corks,  235 
FoDtenay,  wine  of,  251 
Forestalling  wine,  proclamation  of 

Edward  III.,  forbidding,  211 
Forrester,  Baron,  69 

—  grand  principle  he  always  advo- 
cated in  making  port  wine,  70 

—  his  description  of  the  usual  way 
in  which  ports  are  made,  70 

Forst  wines,  297 

Foz,  the,  or  fort  of  Oporto,  45,  48 
France,  wines  of,  heavy  duties  on, 
from  1671  to  1831,  61 

—  the  wines  of  France  mostly  con- 
sumed in  England  previous  to 
the  revolution  of  1688,  77 

—  injury  done  to  them  by  the  duty 
of  4/10,  and  by  the  Methuen 
treaty,  77 

—  French  wines  mostly  drunk  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  78 

—  e£fects  of  the  English  hatred  of 
France,  78 

—  consumption  and  per-centage 
which  French  wine  bore  to  all 
other  kinds,  from  1831  to  1862, 
196 

—  Professor  Michel's  forthcoming 
work,  197 

—  his  letter  on  the  trade  in  wine 
between  France  and  England, 
from  the  earliest  period,  197 

—  prices  of  French  wine  in  1381, 
214 

—  charm  of  a  residence  in  the 
house  of  a  French  gentleman, 
251 

—  wines  of  the  south  of  France, 
262 

—  quantity,  not  quality,  the  object 
sought  throughout  France,  264 

—  great  demand  for  wines  of  the 
south  of  late,  264 

—  importance  of  English  wine- 
merchants  knowing  the  French 
language,  269 

—  the  people  of  the  south  of  France 
less  courteous  and  polite  than 
their  northern  countrymen,  270 
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France — ccntin  ued 

—  qualities  of  the  wines  of  the 
south,  274 

—  improvement  in  the  care  of  the 
Tines  during  the  last  few  years, 
276 

—  punishment  for  adulterating 
wines  in  France,  281 

—  duty  on  French  wines  in  1818, 
336 

—  reduction  of  duty  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  336 

—  further  reductions,  836 

—  alphabetical  list  of  wines  of 
France,  382 

—  feeling  and  excitement  caused 
by  the  prohibition  of  French 
wines  and  the  introduction  of 
port  into  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century, 
467 

Frankfort,  sparkling  wine  manufac- 
ture of,  299 

—  consumption  of  Rhenish  wines 
in,  374 

Frauds  in  the  sherry  trade,  142 
Frontignan,  sweet  wine  of,  269 
Frozen  Burgundy,  468 
Frozen  grapes,  and  the  wine  made 

from  them,  288 
Fuissc  wine,  254 


GALLOWAY,  smuggling   in,    a 
hundred  years  ago,  36 
Gascony  wine  drank  in  Scotland 
about  1450,  191 

—  proclamation  and  subsequent 
measures  of  Edward  IlL  re- 
specting, 211,  212 

—  decree  of  1381, 213 
Geisenheim,  priccK  in,  290 
Geisenheimer  Rothenberg,  wine  of, 

296 
Germany,  cultivation  of  the  vine  in, 
284 

—  pay  of  the  peasant  in  German 
vineyards,  285 

—  festivities  on  the  close  of  the 
vine  harvest,  288 


GRA 
Germany —  cmtinued 

—  great  drawback  to  the  success  of 
the  German  wines  in  England, 
300 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  his 
reduction  of  the  wine  daties  in 
1861,45 

—  his  mistakes  as  to  the  variety  of 
rates  of  duty,  46 

—  his  further  improved  tariff  of 
April  4,  1862,  46 

—  injurious  regulations  by  which 
his  measure  has  been  clogged, 
55 

—  powerful  cause  of  the  want  of 
success  of  his  plan,  56 

GUischen,  Das,  song  of,  303 
Gibraltar,  in  1844,  156 

—  smuggling  almost  the  entire 
trade  of;  157 

Gipsy  dancing  girls  in  Spain,  143 

Gods,  wine  represented  by  the  poets 
as  the  gift  of  the,  62 

Gordon  &  Co.,  their  prices  of  sher- 
ries in  1802,  149 

Gordon,  M.,  of  St.  George,  his  wines 
and  vineyard,  263 

'Gout  de  taille,'  of  champagne, 
223 

Gout,  author's  want  of  personal  ex- 
perience of,  372 

—  letter  from  a  physician  respect- 
ing, 373 

—  gout  almost  unknown  in  Ma- 
yence,  374 

—  produced  by  too  much  azote, 
375 

—  letters  from  country  gentlemen 
on  gout,  375-7 

Grouttes  d*or,  the  Champagne  vines 

so  called,  222 
Grapes,  large  and  fine-eating,  not 

fit  for  making  wine,  1 58 

—  grapes  of  Malaga  and  Almeria, 
159 

—  quantity  of,  required  to  produce 
a  hogshead  of  wine,  226 

—  various  kinds  of,  grown  in  the 
Rheingau,  294 

—  and  in  the  Moselle  district,  298 
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G  rapes  -^  continued 

—  sultanas,  and  why  they  are  de- 
Toid  of  stones,  317 

Graves,  vins  de,  167,  179 

—  localities  producing  the  best  Tins 
de  Graves,  169 

—  characteristics  of,  179 
Grecian  Archipelago,  cultivation  of 

the  vine  in  the,  315 
Greece,  "wines  of,  314 

—  malmsey,  315 

—  santorin,  315 

—  Greek  enterprise,  317 

—  sultana  grapes,  317 

—  no     underground      cellars     in 
Greece,  317 

—  characters  of  Greek  wines,  317 

—  large  Greek  trade  in  currants, 
317 

—  price  of  Greek  wines  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  206 

—  ancient  Greek  wines,  24 
Gronow,  Captain,  his  description  of 

drinking  and  play  in  1815,  88 

—  and  of  the  eating  of  that  time,  89 
Guadalquiver,  the,  143 


flALLGARTEN,     Rhine     wine 
district  of,  296 
Hamburg  houses,  their  dealings  in 

Bordeaux,  177 
Ilattenheim,  Rhine  wine  district  of, 

296 
Hebrides,  wine-drinking  in  the,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 30 

—  forbidden  to  be  used  or  sold  in 
the  Isles,  30 

Henry  111.,  trade  in  French  wine  in 
the  reign  of,  201 

—  abolishes  the  tolls  and  exactions 
charged  on  wine  imported  from 
Bordeaux,  210 

Henry  IV.,  his  attempts  to  regulate 
the  retail  trade  in  wine  in  Eng- 
land, 214 

Henry  VI.,  petition  of  the  Conmions, 
&c.,  respecting  the  wines  of  Gas- 
cony,  217 


HUN 


Hcrault,  wines  of  the,  shipped  as 
claret,  175 

—  prices  of  the  medium  quality  <if 
wine  produced  in  the,  from  1848 
to  1863,  265 

Hermitage,  259 

—  characteristics  of  the  best  her- 
mitage, 259 

—  note  of  tastings  at  Tain,  260 

—  formerly  used  to  mix  with  Bor- 
deaux wines,  171 

Hesse^  wines  of,  297 
Hessian  bank  of  the  Rhine,  wines 
of  the,  285 

—  mode  of  treating  Hessian  wine, 
290 

—  prices  in  the  palatinate,  29 1 

—  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
Rheinhessen  wines,  297 

—  Hessian  wine  sold  as  Moselle, 
298 

Hochheimer  wine,  296 

—  sparkling  wine  manufacture  of 
Hochheim,  299 

*  Hock,'  origin  of  the  word,  296 

Holman,  Lieut.,  the  blind  traveller, 
157 

Homer,  his  description  of  a  cele- 
brated wine,  316 

Hunak*s  lines  on  the  vintage  in 
Hungary,  318 

Hungary,  lines  on  the  vintage  in,  318 

—  fertility  of  the  soil  in,  318 

—  estimated  quantity  of  Hungarian 
wines,  319 

—  delay  and  expense  of  bringing 
wines  from  Hungary,  319 

—  immense  stocks  said  to  be  in 
cellars,  319 

—  number  of  places  where  wine  is 
produced,  319 

—  *  imperial  Tokay,'  319 

—  the  vintage  at  Tokay,  320 

—  average  yearly  produce  of  all 
kinds  of  Tokay,  321 

—  proportion  of  natural  phosphor 
in  Tokay,  321 

—  character  of  Hungarian  wines, 
321 

—  secondary  wioes  of  Hungary,  322 
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Hall,  regifter  of  the  coytom-hoote 
of,  respecting  winet  brought  to 
that  port,  218 

Hunter  river  (Australia),  yintage  of 
1863  at,  344 

ICE  put  into  champagne,  237 
—  danger    of   drinking    wine 
-with  lumps  of  ice  in  it,  364 

—  fh>zen  Kurgundy,  468 

^  destructive    practice     of    icing 

wines,  363 
India^  operatimi  of  the  di£ferential 

ratci  id,  Ayj 
Indiana,  vin*?yards  of,  354 
logelhcinj,  red  Rhenish  of,  296 
Inn,  a  Spatiish,  129 
International    Exhibition,   strength 

of  the  wines  at  the,  and  com- 

p^rttiive   table   of   English  and 

Fr«Qeli  aJi^obol,  471 
Ireland,  ttilb   ot  wine  granted  to 

the    ancestors    of  the  Earls   of 

Ormond,210 
Irrawang     (in    Australia),     wines 

grown  at,  345 
Isabella  and  sweet  Catawba  mixed, 

drunk  in  the  ITnitt-d  Statts,  354 
tlal;,DOgood  wines  produced  in,31 1 

—  expectations  o£feredfh>m  climate 
and  soil,  311 

—  recommendations,  313 

JEROPIGA  used  in  making  port 
wine,  70,  72 

—  what  it  is,  72 

Jockey  of  Norfolk  and  the  Prince 

Regent  at  Brighton,  42 
Johannisberg,  prices  in,  290 

—  castle  of,  294 

—  the  vmeyards  the  property  of 
Prince  Mctternich,  294 

—  annual  produce  of  the  vineyards, 
294 

—  prices  of  the  genuine  Schloss 
Johannisberg,  294,  295 

—  cabinet  wines,  295 

John,  King,  trade  in  French  wine 
in  the  reign  of,  200 


KALUDAH  vineyarda,  in    Aus- 
tralia, 345 
*  Keller,  Im  kiihleo,'  284 
Kersten,  red  wine  of,  298 
Kinross  (in  Australia),  wines  of,  345 
Kleb-Roth  grapes  grown    in     the 

Itjivift^iiii,  ^!:*4 
Kleiuberger  grapes  grown  in  the 

Rheingau,  294 
—  and  in  the  Moselle  district,  298 
Kreislauf  des  Weins,  299 


LACHRYMA  Christi,  311 
Lancashire,  appreciation  of  old 
port  in,  91 
J.iiiigtj^fiiiic,  TTinos  of,  264 
LaubenbeimtWine  of,  297 
Laudun  wine,  264 
Li-d^noa  wine,  2S4 
l/cwinsbook  (in  Australia),  wines  of, 

345 
*  Liber  Albus,'  kinds  and  prices  of 
wine  drunk  in  England,  as  re- 
corded in  the,  206 
Liboume,  port  of,  founded  by  En- 
glish settlers,  208 

—  commercial  progress  of  the  town 
iQ  the  I3thtejitury   209 

Liquc?ur  wint<  of  Mara^on,  269 

of  Rivesaltes,  ^69 
Liqueiiring  champagne,  231 
Lisbon,  wine  of,  79 

—  drunk  at  lincheon  at  Tom's 
Coflfee  House,  79 

—  extent  of  the  wine  trade  between 
England  and  Lisbon  formerly, 
80,81 

—  former  and  present  trade  in, 
cqmparedf    21 

—  the  wioe  stores  at  Sacavem,  123 

—  vnrious  kinds  of  Li&bnn.    24, 125 

—  mode  of  treating  Lisbon,  125 

—  prices  of  Lisbon  wines  in  1806, 
126 

—  its  former  commercial  greatness, 
122 

—  remains  of  the  earthquake  of 
1756,  122 

—  fort  of  Belem,  122 
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List  of  wines  of  France,  382 

—  of  wines  not  French,  411 
Lodges  in  Villa  Nova,  102 
Longfellow's  song  in  praise  of  Ca- 
tawba wine,  351 

Lorcb,  Rhine  wine  district  of,  296 
Lucar,  San,  wine  grown  near,  sold 
for  sherry,  132 

—  drunk  by  all  classes  in  Spain, 
136 

—  mode   of   making  dark  brown 
sherry  at  San  Lucar,  136 

Lunel,  sweet  wine  of,  269 


MACHARNUDO,  P.  D/s  stock 
of   sherry    and    vineyard  at, 
139 
Macon,  wines  of,  258 

—  advantages  of,  over  claret,  178 
Madeira,  325 

—  account  of  the  island,  325 

—  origin  of  the  name,  325 

—  the  vineyards  of  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  island,  325, 
326 

—  soil  of  the  island,  and  mode  of 
preventing  its  being  washed 
away,  326 

—  vineyards  in  the  various  seasons, 
327 

—  rapid  progress  of  vegetation,  327 

—  manufacture' of  Madeira  wine, 
328 

—  different  kinds  of  Madeira,  329 

—  brandy  forbidden  to  be  imported 
into  the  island,  330 

—  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Madeira,  330 

—  property  and  litigation  in  the 
island,  331 

—  value  of  the  island  to  the  Por- 
tuguese crown,  331 

—  vine  disease  first  in  Madeira, 
332 

—  present  and  former  prodnce  of 
wine,  332 

—  qualities  of  good  Madeira,  332 

—  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  wine, 
332 


MAR 
Madeira — continued 

—  imitations  of  Madeira,  333 

—  consumption  and  per-centage 
borne  by  Madeira  to  all  other 
kinds,  333 

Malaga,  wines  from,  mentioned  in 
old  wine  circulars,  161 

—  beauty  of  the  position  of  the 
town,  158 

—  inferior  quality  of  the  wines  of, 
158 

*  Malaga  sack,'  334 
Malic  acid  in  wine,  25 
Maligny,  wine  of,  251 
Malmsey  or  malvoisy,  187 

—  price  of  malmsey  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL,  206 

—  origin  of  the  name,  315 

—  now  made  in  Tinos,  315 
Malmsey  Madeira,  329 

Man   and  wife,  interfering    in    a 

quarrel  between,  118 
Manchester,  a, former  costom  of, 

90 

—  *  Cheery ble  Brothers,'  and  their 
wine,  90 

—  old  port  in  Lancashire,  91 
Manzanilla,  the   Spanish  wine  so 

called,  136 

—  origin  of  its  name,  147 

—  where  grown,  147 
Marasson,  excellent  liqueur  wines 

of,  269 

*  Marc,*  or  stalks  and  skins,  how 

disposed  of,  278 
Marcobruunen  wine,  296 
Marsala,  town  of,  305 

—  vineyards  of  the  coast  near,  305 

—  soil  similar  to  that  of  Xeres, 
305,  306 

—  mostly  shipped  to  America,  306 

—  slow  progress  made  by  Marsala 
in  England,  306 

—  sometimes  called  Bronte,  307 

—  attention  paid  to  the  vineyards 
at,  307 

—  climate  and  soil  of  Marsala 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  wine, 
307 

—  duty  on  Marsala,  307 
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Marsala — continued 

—  quantity  contained  in  a  pipe  of 
Marsala,  SOS 

—  prices  of  Marsala,  308 

—  sketch  of  a  wine  eitablishment 
at  Marsala,  S09 

—  consamption  and  pcr-centage 
borne  by  Marsala  to  all  other 
kinds,  310 

Marseilles,  trade  of,  in  wine,  262 

—  -wines  grown  in  the  cellars  of,  308 
Mary,  Port  St.  127,  128 

—  sherry  houses  at,  131 

—  residence  and  bodega  at,  134 

—  extent  and  produce  of  the  district 
of,  139 

Maryland,  wine  made  in,  354 
Masdeu,  introduction  of,  into  Eng- 
land, 275 

—  characteristics  of  this  wine,  275 

—  stocks  of,  kept  by  a  London 
house,  275 

Massandra,  highly  cultivated  wine 

of,  323 
Mater  Fill®,  ch&teaa  of,  near  Eper- 
nay,  244 

—  her  wines,  244,  245 

—  her  immense  cellars,  245 
Mayence,    average    annual     con- 
sumption of  wine  in,  57,  373 

—  sparkling  wine  manufacture  of, 
299 

—  gout  almost  unknown  there,  374 
M'l^an   of  Coll,    and   M*Lean  of 

Lochbuy,     quantity    of     wine 

allowed  by  law  to,  3 1 
M'Leod  of  Dun  vegan,  his  annual 

consumption  of  wine,  3 1 
Mcdoc,  the  celebrated  vineyards  in 

the,  167 

—  vintage  in  the,  168 

—  the  fine  growths,  168 

—  mode  of  treating  Mcdoc,  171 

—  annual  average  produce  of  the 
Medoc,  180 

—  vintage  of,  1862,  180 

—  average  annual  produce  of  the 
five  growths  of  red,  and  the 
most  noted  of  the  white,  wines, 
181 


MOK 


Medoc  —  continued 

—  wine-brokers'  quotations,  ftt>m 
1858  to  1862,  183 

—  was  the  Medoc  a  barren  waste  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago?  185 

—  Professor  Michel's  letter  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  wines  of  the 
MtMloc,  189 

Methuen  treaty,  the,  77 

—  injury  done  to  French  wines  by 
the,  77 

Mettemich,  Prince,  his  castle  and 
vineyards  of  Johannisberg,  294 

Meursanlt,  the  fine  white  wines  of, 
250,  257 

Michel,  Professor,  his  letter  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  vrines  of  the 
Medoc  and  on  the  etymology  of 
the  word  *  claret,*  189 

—  his  forthcoming  work  on  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  Bor- 
deaux since  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  197 

—  his  letter  on  the  trade  in  wine 
between  France  and  England, 
from  the  earliest  times,  197 

*  Mint-julep,*  355 
Missouri,  vineyards  of^  354 
Mittelheim,  Rhine  wine  district  of, 

296 
Moi't  and  Chandon,  Messrs.,  forgery 

of  their  brand,  247 
*  Moniteur  Vinicole,*  letter  in  the, 

466 
Montilla,  wine  grown  on  the  hills 

about,  147,  148 

—  property  of  an  English  firm 
there,  148 

Mont  pel  Her,  statements  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of,  as 
to  the  rise  in  price  of  the  wines 
of  the  south  of  France,  265 

Montrachet  wine,  250 

Montrachet-Aine,  celebrated  wine 
of,  258 

Montrachet-Batard,  or  Montrachet- 
Chevalicr,  258 

Moorish  palace  at  Cintra,  124 ' 

Moraunt,  Master  John,  constable 
of  the  castle  of  Bordeaux,  his 
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MOS 
record  of  the  vine  trade  with 
England  in  the   14th  centnry, 
207,  208 
Moselle  district,  wines  of  the,  297 

—  extent,  297 

—  kinds  of  grapes  grown,  298 

—  characteristics  of  Moselle,  298 

—  length  of  time  it  will  keep,  298 

—  Hessian  wine  sold  as  Moselle, 
298 

—  sparkling  Moselle,  299 

—  mode  of  making  it,  300 
Moulin-^yent,  wine  of,  254 
Mountain,  whence  obtained,  IM 
Monntross  wine,  price  of,  in  the 

reign  of  Edward  III.,  206 
Mucilaginous  matter  of  wine,  25 
Muilly,  wines  of,  240 
Mulgoa,  near  Penrith  (Australia), 

wines  of,  345 
Musigny,  wine  of,  253 


NAPIER,  *  Charley,'  and  the  civil 
war  in  Portugal,  122 

—  recollections  of  Sir  Charh  s,  122 

—  his  remark  to  George  Bell,  123 
Napoleon  butts  of  sherry,  origin  of 

the  term,  133 
Napoli  de  Malrasia,  malmsey  wine 

of,  315 
Nassau,  Duke  of,  his  yineyards  at 

Steinberg,  295 
New  wines  formerly  preferred  in 

England  to  old,  205 
New  York,  state  of,  wine  made  in 

the,  354 
Nierstein  wine,  297 
Nismes,  wines  of,  264,  269 
Noah,  his  wine  the  first  recorded,  62 
Norfolk,  the  Duke  of,  at  the  Pavi- 
lion at  Brighton,  42 
Nuits,  wine  cellars  of,  251 

—  sparkling  Burgundy  of,  258 


O'CONNELL,  Daniel,  his  denun- 
ciation of  Espoi  y  Mina,  122 
Octroi  and  other  city  dues  on  wine 
in  Paris,  277 


OPO 

Oestreicher  grapes  grown  in  the 
Rheingau,  294 

Oestrich,  Rhine  wine  district  of, 
296 

Ohio,  yineyards  of,  354 

Oidium,  or  wine  disease,  a  power- 
ful cause  of  failure  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's measure,  56 

—  rise  in  price  of  the  wines  of  the 
south  of  France,  owing  to  the 
disease,  264 

—  first  appearance  of  the  oidium  in 
the  island  of  Madeira,  332 

—  destruction  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease in  the  Canary  Islands,  335 

Oil,  essential,  in  wine,  25 
Olivettes  wine,  254 
Opereur,  the  champagne,  22 1 
Oporto,  visit  to,  in  1844,  65 

—  the  port  drunk  by  the  English 
merchants  in,  66 

—  view  of  Oporto  and  VDla  Nova 
by  daylight,  67 

—  buyers  congregated  in  the  Up- 
per Corgo,  67 

—  injuries  done  by  the  Alto  Douro 
Company,  67-9 

—  jokes  on  English  taste  in  the 
Rua  Ingleza,  75 

—  changes  taking  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  wines  of,  91 

—  suggestions  for  Oporto,  91 

—  trade  of  Oporto  almost  wholly  in 
wine,  91,  92 

—  proportion  of  wines  of  Portugal 
to  all  kinds  tsonsumed  in  Eng- 
land, at  various  periods,  92 

—  old  and  present  prices  of  wine, 
92 

—  recommendations  of  the  Alto 
Douro  Company  for  establishing 
the  commercial  credit  of  Oporto, 
of,  94 

—  wine  operations  in  Oporto,  104 

—  visit  of  the  author  to  the  prison 
of  Oporto,  110 

—  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  117 

—  visible  effects  of  the  memorable 
siege,  117 
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Oppenheim,  wine  of,  297 
OriDdinna  (in  Australia),  wines  of, 

345 
Orleans  grapes,  soil  required   for, 

294 
Ovid,  his  adrice  to  wine  drinkers,  62 


POR 


PAISLEY  weavers,  goyemment 
mode  of  preventing  them  from 
emigrating,  5 

Palmerston,  Lord,  his  anecdote  of 
Lord  Pembroke  and  his  port,  22 

Palus,  wines  of,  167 

Pan,  314 

Panmure,  (the  late)  Lord,  a  six- 
bottle  man,  89 

Papering  champagne,  234 

Paris,  annual  consumption  of  wine 
in,  57 

—  octroi  and  other  dues  on  wine 
in,  277 

—  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  li- 
quids in  Paris  in  1861,  compared 
with  its  population,  280 

—  extension  of  the  octroi  since 
1848, 281 

—  prices  beyond  range  of  the 
octroi,  281 

—  consumption  of  wine  at  a  restau- 
rant beyond  the  barriers,  281 

—  revolution  of  1848,  281 

—  •  ordro  publique,*  282 
Partridge-eye  in  champagne,  223 
Paxarete  wine,  148 

Pedro,  Don,  his  fleet  under  *  Char- 
ley *  Napier,  122 
Pembroke,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  22 
Pefia  Convent  at  Cintra,  view  from 

the,  124 
Pennsylvania,  wine  made  in,  354 
Pepys*s  *  Memoirs  *    quoted  as  to 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  17th 
century,  42,  43 
Permits,  3 

—  annoyances  caused  by  them,  4 
Perpignan,  town  of,  270 

Peru,  wine  and  brandy  of,  356 

—  the  Peruvian  sherry  doubtful  if 
grown  in  Peru,  357 


Picardan,    wines    of,    M.    Victor 

Bendu*s  aocoant  of  the,  186 
Pig-skins,  sherry  brought  from  the 

interior  of  Spain  in,  150,  151 
Pillans,    Professor,    and     Archie 

Campbell,  166 
Pisco  de  Italia,  the  Pemyian  brandy 

so  called,  356 
Plato*  on  wine,  64 
Poets,  their  mention  of  wine,  62 
Polyphemus   and   the  potency  of 

wine,  316 
Pommard,  wine  of,  251,  253 

—  fallacy  of  names  apparent  at,  257 
Porphyry     (in    Australia),    wines 

grown  at,  345 
Port,  extensive  bins  of,   of  some 
city  bottling  houses,  20 

—  *Ebroport,'21 

—  mode  of  treating  white  port  in 
the  last  century,  28 

—  white  port  formerly  largely 
drunk,  23 

—  fine,  light,  old  port  used  by  the 
English  merchants  in  Oporto, 
66 

—  the  buyers  on  the  Upper  Corgo, 
67 

—  injury  done  to  the  port  wine 
trade  by  the  Alto  Douro  C-om- 
pany,  67-9 

—  Baron  Forrester's  account  of  the 
mode  of  making  port,  70 

—  the  Alto  Douro  Company's  cri- 
teria of  good  porr,  71 

—  the  question  of  brandied  port 
considered,  72 

—  the  per-centage  of  proof  spirit  in 
the  best  port,  73 

—  quantity  usually  added  to  this, 
for  England  and  for  the  Brazils, 
73 

—  port  without  the  addition  of 
brandy,  74 

—  difficulty  of  the  shippers  in 
Oporto  in  executing  their  En- 
glish orders,  74,  75 

—  colour  I  colour!  colour!  75 

—  port  now  regarded  as  a  vulgar 
intoxicating  beverage,  76 
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Port —  continued 

—  analysis  of  the  great  proportion 
of  port  wine,  76 

—  the  port  imported  here  exactly 
the  same  in  all  houses,  77 

—  origin  of  the  name  *  port,*  78 

—  red  and  white  port,  79^ 

—  the  1820  port,  82 

—  other  celebrated  vintages,  83, 
84 

—  *  bottle-stink '  of  port,  85 

—  old  and  present  prices  of  port, 
92 

—  probable  prices  of  port  if  all  re- 
strictions were  abolished,  94 

—  the  ports  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century  compared  with  those  of 
the  present  day,  95 

—  quantities  formerly  shipped  to 
England,  96 

—  the  former  price  of  port,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Thomas  Hen- 
shaw  and  Mr.  Bennett,  96 

—  the  crust  of  port,  97 

—  port  easily  chilled,  98 

—  modes  of  rectifying  this,  98 

—  *  sweet '  and  *  dry  '  port,  98 

—  proper  mode  of  obtaining  good 
port,  98 

—  racking  and  fining,  99 

—  Mr.  Ballantyne's  description  of 
the  port  of  sixty  years  ago,  100 

—  shipment  of  port  to  England  in 
1807  and  in  1862,  101 

—  white  port  much  used  before 
the  introduction  of  sherry,  101 

—  the  lodges  in  Villa  Nova,  102 

—  M.  Gassiot's  account  of  the  port 
wine  trade  in  Villa  Nova,  102 

—  estimates  of  cost  of  a  pipe  of 
wine  in  1840,  108 

—  joking  in  the  Rua  Ingleza  as  to 
English  orders,  109 

—  consumption  of  port,  and  the 
per-centage  it  bore  to  all  other 
kinds,  119 

—  table  of  prices,  and  duty  per 
pipe,  of  port,  and  shipments  to 
Great  Britain,  from  1787  to 
1862,  120 
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RAC 

Portuguese,  fondness    of  the,  for 

litigation,  331 
Pouilly,  wine  of,  251 

—  excellence  of  the  white,  254 
Powder  magazine  at  Oporto,  ad- 
venture at  the,  117 

Preignac,  wines  of  the  parish  of, 

179 
Press,  the  wine,  on  the  Rhine,  288 
Prices  of  wine  at  taverns  in  London 

in  1750,  28 

—  *  sinful  prices '  of  wine,  33 

—  prices  before  and  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  vine  disease,  57  - 

—  prices,  &c.,  of  port  from  1787 
to  1862,  119 

—  prices  of  sherries  in  1802,  149 

—  wine-brokers'  quotations  at  Bor- 
deaux, from  1858  to  1862,  184 

--  prices  of  wine  in  England,  as 
recorded  in  the  *  Liber  Albas,' 
206 

—  in  1381,  214 

—  in  1420,214,215 

—  of  Clos-Vougeot,  253 

—  rise  in  price  of  the  wines  of  the 
south  of  France,  265 

—  prices  at  Montpellier  in  1805, 
265 

—  price  of  wine  in  Paris  beyond 
range  of  the  octroi,  281 

—  of  Rhine  wine,  290,  291 

—  of  genuine  SchlossJohannisberg, 
294 

—  of  Marsala,  308 

Prison  of  Oporto,  visit  to  the,  110 
Provence,  wine  of,  price  of,  in  the 

reign  of  Richard  IL,  206 
Pulciano,  Monte,  wine  of,  311 
'  Punch,'  song  from,  on  cheap  wine, 

48 
Pyrenees    Orientales,    magnificent 

view  of  the,  270 


Q 


UlNSAC,  wine  of;  167 


RACKING    pure    natural    wine 
from  the  lees  during  the  first 
two  years,  1 1 
2 
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Racking —  conlin  ued 

—  port,  99 

—  in  the  cellars  at  Bercy,  280 

—  wines  of  the  Rhcingau,  290 

—  Madeira,  329 

Railways  made  and  being  made  in 

Spain,  143 
Rancio,  good  old,  165 
Reading-oat  entries  in  1822,  3 
Red  wines  of  Bordeaax,  mode  of 

treating,  179,  180 

—  red  Rhenish  wines,  289 
Regent,  the   Prince,  anecdote  of, 

and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  41 

—  his  anathema  against   Madeira 
and  preference  for  sherry,  140 

Reims,  town  and  cathedral  of,  221 
Rendu,  M.  Victor,  his  investigations 
into  the  vine  disease,  186 

—  his    account    of  the    Picardan 
wines,  186 

Rent  in  the  cellars  at  Bercy,  277 

Require  notes  in  1822,  2 

Resin  mixed    with  Greek  wines, 

315 
Revenue  system  in  1823,  5 
Rheingau,  vineyards  in  the,  285 

—  gathering     and    crushing    the 
grapes,  286 

—  discharging  the  trodden  grapes, 
287 

—  pressing,  288 

—  frozen  grapes  and  the  wine  made 
from  them,  288 

—  red  and  white  wines,  289 

—  drawing  off  from  the  lees,  290 

—  geographical     position    of    the 
Rheingau,  293 

—  various  kinds  of  grapes  grown 
in  the,  294 

—  details    of  the    wines    of  the 
Rheingau,  295  et  ^eq. 

Rheinweinlicd,  292 
Rhenish  wines  imported  into  Eng- 
land at  an  early  period,  205 

—  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
III.,  206 

—  prices  in  1381,  214 

—  mannfactnre   of   Rhenish,    284 
et  acq. 


ROM 
Rhenish  wines — continued 

—  cultivation  of  the  vine  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  284 

—  Rheingau  and  Hessian  wines, 
285,  295 

—  varieties  in  price  and  quality  of 
Rhine  wines,  290 

—  few  good  vintages  on  the  Rhine, 
292 

—  the  popular  Rheinweinlied,  293 

—  wine  grown  on  the  Rhine  from 
Lorch  to  the  Ahr,  298 

—  great  prices,  at  which  Rhine 
wines  are  charged,  300 

—  purchases  should  be  made  direct 
from  the  grower,  301 

—  mode  of  treating  acid  wines, 
302 

—  and  of  imparting  the  faTOurite 
amber  colour,  302 

—  consumption  of,  and  per-centagc 
borne  by,  Rhenish  to  all  other 
kinds  of  wine,  froux  1831  to 
1862,  304 

—  compounds  sold  as  Rhenish, 
304 

Rhone,  wines  of  the  valley  of  the, 
259 

—  wines  of  the,  passed  off  as  claret, 
175 

—  inundations  of  the  river,  260 
Richebourg  wine,  250,  25S 
Riesling    grapes     grown    in    the 

Rheingau,  293 

—  at  Steinberg,  295 

Rivesaltes,  delicious  liqneur  wine 
of,  269 

—  vintage  in,  270 

Robertson,  Mr.  Joseph,  on  the  use 

of  wine  in  Scotland  in  the  17th 

century,  442 
Rochelle,  large  shipments  of  wines 

from,  in  the  14th  century,  29 
Rocks,  the,  near  Oporto,  1 1 8 
Rose,  Colonel,  of  Kilravock,    his 

tavern  bill,  35 
Rock- water  sherry,  132 
Roman  wines,  ancient,  24 
Romanee-Ck>nti  wine,  250,  251 

—  quantity  produced,  252 
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ROM 

Romanee,  vineyards  of,  251 
*Ronianey  wine/  of  the  time   of 

Henxy  V.,  206 
Roquemaure  wine,  264 
Rota  tent,  148 
Rotterdam,  cellan  of,  177 
Roussillon,  wines  of,  shipped  from 

Bordeaux  as  claret,  175 

—  amount  of  proof  spirit  in  claret, 
195 

Riidesheim,  prices  in,  290 
Riidesheimer-Berg,  Orleans  grapes 
grown  on  the,  294,  295 

—  extent  of  the  vineyards  on  the, 
295 

Riidesheimer  Hinterhaos,  wines  of, 

295 
Russia,  champagne  in,  242 

—  use  of  Greek  wines  in,  316 
Ryvere  wine,  price  of,  in  the  reign 

of  Edward  III.,  206 


SAARWEIN,  297,  298 
Sacavem,  wine  stores  at,  123 
Saccharine  matter  of  wine,  25 
Saccharometer,  the,  for  champagne, 

227 
Sack,  the,  of  old  times,  188 

—  *  Canary  sack,'  *  Malaga  sack,' 
and  '  Sherris  sack,'  334 

Saint  Gilles,  white  wine  of,  264 
Santorin,   ishind  of,  vineyards  of, 

315 
Saone-et-Loire,  first-class  wines  of 

the  department  of  the,  254 
Sartorius,  Admiral,  Conde  de  Pie- 

dade,  his  estate,  125 
Sauterne  of  the  Chateau  d'lquem, 

179 
Scharlachherg,  wine  of  the,  297 
Scotland,  claret  sold  in  the  streets 

in,  29,  30 

—  '  excess  of  drinking  *  in  the  He- 
brides, 30 

—  sale  and  use  of  wine  forbidden 
by  order  of  Scotch  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 30 

—  quantities  of  wine  allowed  to 
chiefs  in  Scotland,  31 


SH£ 
Scotland  —continued 

—  state  of  society  in  the  south-west 
of  Scotland  a  hundred  years  ago, 
36 

—  drunkenness  formerly  universal 
in  Scotland,  37 

—  natural  love  of  cleanliness  in 
Scotland  a  hundred  years  ago, 
37,  note 

—  home-made  whiskey,  38 

—  universal  use  of  French  wines 
in,  in  old  times,  187 

—  evidence  of  a  learned  antiquary 
on  this  subject,  191 

—  duty  on  wines  imported  into 
Scotland  in  1612,  191 

—  claret  sold  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh in  stoups,  192 

—  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson  on  the 
use  of  wine  amongst  the  lower 
orders  in  Scotland  in  the  17th 
century,  442 

*  Scuddy '  champagne,  237 
Scuppemong,  a  wine  of  the  Caro- 

linas,  355 
Sercial  wine,  329 

*  Sherris  sack,'  151,334 
Sherry,  *  Elbe,'  21 

Sherry,  Cape  formerly  used  for 
lowering,  23 

—  how  drunk  in  1750,  28 

—  true  sherry,  when  imported  into 
England,  29 

—  sherry  scarcely  known  till  about 
1780,  101 

—  town  of  Xerez-de-la-Frontera, 
127 

—  tasting  sherry  at  the  bodega,  or 
stores,  130 

—  mode  of  making  up  shipments, 
130 

—  reasons  why  sherry  houses  do 
not  continue  to  give  satisfaction, 
131 

—  the  wine  grown  between  Xerez 
and  San  Lucar  and  on  the  hills 
about  Cordova,  132, 136 

—  rock- water  sherry,  132 

—  mode  of  colouring  sherry,  133 

—  Napoleon  bntf<   1*^1 
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SHE 
Sheny — continued 

—  residence  and  bodega  at  Port 
St  Mary,  134 

—  how  sherry  is  made,  134 

—  mode  of  making  dark  brown 
sherry  at  San  Lacar,  136 

—  the  blending  of  sherry,  137 

—  mode  of  cleaning  the  insides  of 
sherry  casks,  138 

—  white  of  egg  and  Spanish  earth 
used  as  finings  for  sherry,  138 

—  the  iron  rouMscTf  138 

—  mode  of  tasting  sherry,  139 

—  P.D.'s  stock  of  sherry  and  vine- 
yard at  Machamudo,  139 

—  extent  and  produce  of  the  Xerez 
and  Port  St.  Mary  district,  139 

—  increase  of  the  demand  over  tlie 
supply,  140 

—  lift  given  to  sherry  by  '  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe,'  140 

—  rise  in  prices  and  deterioration 
of  quality  of  late,  140,  141 

■^  ports  whence  the  common  kinds 
are  sent  to  us,  141 

—  sherry  frauds,  141,  142 

—  opening  for  other  Spanish  wines, 
143 

—  sherry  better  drawn  from  the 
cask  than  in  bottle,  145 

—  crust  of  brown,  and  sometimes  of 
pale,  sherry,  146 

—  fate  of  pure  unbrandied  sherry, 
146 

—  amontillado,  147,  H8 

—  number  of  gallons  in  a  butt, 
hogshead,  and  quarter-cask  of 
sherry,  149 

—  letter  from  Gordon  &  Co.,  in 
1802,  149 

—  quotations  in  1802  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  present  day, 
149 

—  sherry  carried  in  pig-skins  from 
the  interior  of  Spain,  150,  151 

—  *  Sherris  sack,'  151 

—  sherry  only  recently  introduced 
into  this  country,  151 

—  Mr.  Ballantyne*8  account  of 
white  port  and  of  sherry,  152 


SPA 
Sherry  — continued 

—  statistics  of  sherry  —  shipping 
prices,  duty  per  butt,  and  quan- 
tity shipped  to  Great  Britain, 
from  1787  to  1862,  15a-5 

—  consumption  and  per-centage 
which  sherry  has  borne  to  all 
other  kinds  from  1831  to  1862, 
154 

—  Peruvian,  357 
Sicily,  wines  of,  305 

—  quantity  of  wine  annually  pro- 
duced in,  308 

Silenus,  314 

Sillery,  history  of  the  wine  of,  239 

—  cellars  of  the  widow  of  Marshal 
D*£strees  at  Chateau-Sillery, 
239 

—  present  produce  of  the  vineyards, 
240 

—  Sillery-sec-non-mousseux,  mode 
of  preparing,  240 

Six-bottle  men,  89 

Smith,  Mr.  Christopher,  his  account 

of  wine  in  1750,  28 
Smuggling   in   the    south-west  of 

Scotland  a  hundred  years  ago,  36 

—  smuggling  almost  the  whole 
trade  of  Gibraltar,  157 

—  smuggling  trade  of  Barcelona, 
164 

Smyrna,  wines  of,  in  ancient  times, 

316 
Society,  state  of,  in  the  south-west 

of  Scotland  a  hundred  years  ago, 

36 

—  and  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  38 

—  a  bishop's  claret,  39 

—  a  royal  sailor,  39 

—  the  late  Duke  of  York,  41 

—  scene  in  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
41 

—  habits  of  *  the  best  society '  in 
1815,  88 

Soleras,  or  double  butts,  of  sherry 

stocks,  136 
Spain,  an  inn  in,  129 

—  opening  for  other  wines  than 
sherry,  143 
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SPA 
S^aiu— continued 

—  railways  made  and  being  made, 
143 

—  gipsy  dancing  girls  in  Spain, 
143 

—  a  late  dinner  in  Spain,  144 

—  condition  of  the  roads  in,  in 
1844,  156 

—  smuggling  at  Gibraltar,  157 

—  dress  of  the  people  of  Valencia, 
160 

—  poverty  of  Valencia,  161 

—  advantages  of  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Spain  for  growing  every  class 
of  wine,  164 

—  the  coast  from  Gibraltar  to 
MarseUles,  166 

Spanish  earth,  148 
Sparkling  wines,  carbonic  acid  gas 
in,  25 

—  sparkling  Borgimdy  of  Naits, 
258 

—  Rhine  and  Moselle,  299 

—  sparkling  German  wines  sold  as 
champagne,  300 

Spirit,  amount  of  proof,  in  claret,195 

—  quantity  of,  drunk  in  Paris  in 
1861,  280 

Statistics,  very  little  confidence  to 
be  placed  in,  of  an  earlier  date 
than  1821,  153 

Stein,  or  Leisten,  wines,  S97 

Steinberg  wine,  295 

—  annual  produce  of,  295 
St  Emilion,  wine  of,  167 

—  characteristics  of  the  wines  of, 
169 

Stephens,  Mr.,  his  large  fortune  and 

his  heirs,  79 
St  George,  near  Montpellier,  wines 

of  the  parish  of,  263 

—  vintage  in,  263 

—  M.  Gordon's  wines,  263 
Stocks  of  sherry,  how  kept,  136 
Stowell,  Lord,  his  fondness  for  good 

port,  89 
Stringing  champagne,  234. 
Stiick,  the,  of  Rhein  wine,  303 
Sugar  used  in  making  port  wine,  72 

—  added  to  Burgundy,  254 


TIH 

Sugar-candy  added  to  champagne, 

231 
Sultana  grapes,  reason  why  they 

are  devoid  of  stones,  317 
Surgeon,  letter  fh>m  a  hospital,  on 

the  drinks  of  the  working  classes 

439 


TACHE,  La,  wine  of;  253 
Tain,  hermitage  wine  of,  259 

—  note  of  tastings  at  Tain,  260 
Tar,  mixed  with  Greek  wines,  315 
Tarragona,  coarse  red  wine  of,  164 

—  the  port  of  shipment  for  Cata- 
Ionian  wines,  165 

Tartaric  acid  in  wine,  25 

Tasters  of  the  Alto  Douro  Company, 

93 
Tasting  at  the  docks,  6 

—  mysteries  of  tasting,  31 

—  tasting  should  be  in  the  open  air, 
32 

—  tasting    wine    in   the  club   at 
Oporto,  32 

—  mode  of  tasting  sherry,  139 

—  sensitiveness    acquired   by  the 
palate,  252 

—  memoranda    of    tasting    Bur- 
gundies, 255 

—  note  of  tastings  of  hermitage  at 
Tain,  260 

Tavel  wine,  264 
Tavern  bill  in  1728,  35 
Tavemers,  laws  respecting  the  wine 

sold  by,  in  England,  205 
Tenedos,  island  of,  wines  of  the,  316 
Teneriffe,  or  Vidonta,  wine,  834 

—  characteristics  of  Teneriffe,  335 

—  formerly  mixed  with  white  port, 
28 

Tent,  rota,  148 

—  meaning  of  <  tent,'  148 
Termo  wine,  124 

Thackeray's  •  Four  Georges'  quoted, 

39 
Thomson,  Mr  Poulett,  his  efforts  for 

fiiir    competition    in  the   wine 

trade,  339 
•  Times,*  author's  letter  to  the,  447 
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TIN 
Tioos,  island  of^  malmiej  prepared 

in  the,  315 
Toasts  which  children  were  called 

on  to  repeat  fifty  years  hack,  38 
'  Tokay,  imperial,*  qualities  of,  319 

—  description  of   Tokay  and   its 
Tineyards,  320 

—  average  yearly  produce  of,  321 

—  natural  phosphor  in  Tokay,  321 
Tokay  essence,  322 

Tolls  charged   on  wine  imported 
into  England  in  early  times,  210 

—  abolished  by  Henry  III.,  210 
Tom's  CofTee  House,  Lisbon  drunk 

at,  79 
Tonnerre,  wine  of,  261,  254 
Torins  wine,  254 
Toulon,  wines  of^  269 
Toumon,  wines  of,  259 
Tower  Hill,  wines  kept  on,  before 

1802,  95 
Trade  marks,  forgery  of,  246 
Troy,  wines  of  the  plains  of,  now 

drunk  in  Constantinople,  316 
Tmbidiane  wine,  price  of,  in  the 

reign  of  Edward  IIL,  206 
Turkey,  wines  drunk  in,  316 


U 


BES,  St,  wine  of,  125 

Ulysses  and  Polyphemus,  316 
Ungstein  wines,  297 


VALDEPENAS  wine,  144 
Valencia,  town  of,  160 

—  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil 
on  the  road  to,  160 

—  dress  of  the  inhabitants  of^  160 

—  eyidences  of  the  former  wealth 
and  present  poverty  of  Spain,  161 

—  bad  wine  of,  161 
Vendres,  Port,  270 

—  harbour  of,  273 

—  wine  depoU  of,  273 

—  cuvea  of  masonry  at,  273 
Yemage,  price  of,  in  the  reign  of 

Richard  II.,  206 
Verzenay,  wines  of,  240 
Vidonia,  or  Teneriffe,  wine,  334 
Vigo,  66 


WUI 
Villa  Nova,  view  of,  67 

—  lodges  in  Villa  Nova,  102 

—  sketch  of  a  lodge,  102 

—  M.  Gassiot*s  account  of  the  trade 
of  Villa  Nova,  102  et  seq, 

Vin  brut,  230,  233 

Vine,  the  oidium  in  the,  the  cause 

of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 

measure,  56 

—  former  and  present  modes  of 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  1 74 

—  improvement  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  the  south  of 
France  of  late  years,  276 

—  olive-trees  rooted  np  and  vines 
planted  instead,  276 

Vineyards  in  England  in  old  times, 
198 

—  the  most  ftmous,  of  Burgundy, 
250 

—  of  Germany,  284 
*  Vino  de  pasto,'  148 

Vintage  of  1820,  on  the  Douro,  and 
1820  port,  83 

—  other  celebrated  vintages,  83, 84, 
86 

—  in  Champagne,  period  of  the,  226 

—  in  Rivesaltes,  270 

—  few  good  vintages  on  the  Rhine, 
292 

Virginia,  Western,  wine  produced 

in,  354 
Visitors,  drinks  offered  to  morning, 

in  1760,  36 
Volnay  wine,  250,  253 
Vosne,  wine  of^  251 

WACHENHEIM  wines,  297 
Warranu  in  1822,  2 
*  Watering*  French  wines,  278 
Whiskey,      formerly     universally 

drunk  in  Scotland,  38 
White  port  a  fiivourite  wine  in  the 

last  century,  28 
~  mode  of  treating  it,  28 
White  wines: — 

—  white  port,  28 

—  white  wines  of  France,  1 79 

—  sauterne,  179 

—  mode  of  making  white  wines,  179 
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WHI 
White  wines — continued 

—  average  annoal  prodace  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  white  wines, 
183 

—  wine-brokers*  quotations,  from 
1858  to  1862,  184 

—  the  wines  drunk  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in  olden 
times  generally,  185 

—  white  Rhenish,  289 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  his  death  and 

burial,  156 
William  Henry,  Prince  (afterwards 

William  IV.),  39 
Wine,  component  parts  of  good,  25 

—  effecte  of  dry  or  cold  and  wet 
seasons,  26 

—  port,  66 

—  lisbon,  122 

—  sherry,  127 

—  claret,  bordeaux,  medoc,  &c.,  1 67 

—  champagne,  220 

—  burgundy,  250 

wines  of  south  of  France,  262 

—  wines  never  kept  in  stock  by 
the  farmers,  274 

—  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines,  284 

—  marsala,  305 

—  Italian,  311 

—  Greek,  314 

—  Hungarian,  318 

—  Crimean,  323 

—  Madeira,  326 

—  teneriffe,  vidonia,  canary,  &c., 
334 

—  cape,  alias  South  African,  336 

—  Australian,  341 

—  American,  351 

—  Peruvian,  356 

—  strength  of  the  wines  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  and 
comparative  table  of  English 
and  French  alcohol,  471 

Wine  coopers,  dexterity  of,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  28 

—  Mr.  Rolfe  of  Great  StHelen6,372 
Wine-drawers,  business  of,  in  Eng- 
land, in  old  times,  207 

Wine-merchants  charged  with  ig- 
norance as  to  the  treatment  of 
light  wines  in  bond,  12 


ZEL 
Wine-merchants — continued 

—  agents  in  the  hunting-field,  18 

—  clerks  always  sipping  wine  or 
spirits,  31 

—  making  bargains  and  having 
*  something  to  drink,'  31 

—  opposition  of  wine-merchants  to 
a  uniform  duty  of  \s,  per  gallon, 
43 

Wine  trade,  a  bad  trade  in  which  to 
embark,  12 

—  a  stationary  trade,  12,  13 

—  an  *  ow*r  true  tale  *  of  many  a 
one,  14 

—  young  gentlemen  as  cellarmen, 
15 

—  the  wine  trade  not  easily  under- 
stood, 19 

—  extensive  port  bins  of  some  city 
bottling  houses,  20 

—  the  wine  trade  like  horse-deal- 
ing, 33 

—  alphabetical  lists  of  wines  of 
every  kind  known  throughout 
the  world,  379 

Winkel,  Rhine  wine  district  of,  296 
Wiring  champagne,  234 
Woronzow,  Prince,  his  vineyards  in 

the  Crimea,  323 
Wiirzburg,  wines    grown    in    the 

neighbourhood  of,  297 

XEREZ  wines.     See  Sherry. 
Xerez-de-la-Frontera,  town  of, 
127 

—  distance  from  Cadis,  127 

—  railroad  through,  127 

—  the  principal  inn  at  Xerex,  129 

—  extent  and  produce  of  the  wine 
district,  139 

YONNE,  first-class  wines  of  the 
department  of  the,  254 
York,  Duke  of,  a  drinking  boat 
with  the,  41 

ZELTINGEN,  wine  of,  298 
Zimmerman,  Mr.,  his  vineyard 
at  Beechwortb,  in  New  South 
Wales,  342 
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In  course  of  publication,  to  form  Four  Volumes  8vo.  in  Twenty-one 

Parts,  price  5s.  each,  of  which  Parts  I.  to  IX.  are  now  ready; 

also  the  First  Volume,  price  3ls.  6d,  cloth, 

A  DICTIONARY 

OP 

CHEMI STRY 

AND  THE 
.AJLXiXSID    BH^-A-I^OIIBS    OF    OTHER,    SOIBrTOBS 

Founded  on  that  op  the  late  Db.  Ube. 

BY    HENRY    WATTS,    B.A.    P.C.S. 

EDITOR  or  'THB  JOURNAL  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIBTY.* 

ASSISTED    BY    EMINENT    CONTRIBUTORS. 


AoeUo  Add 

Acetone 

Addimetry 

Adds 

Alcohol 

Alcoholometnr 

Alkali 

Alkalimetry 

AlkaloidB 

Aluminium 

Ammonia 

Analysi*,  Inonranio 

AnalyiiSf  Organio 


Principal  Contents  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME. 


AnalyHio,  Volumetric,  of 
Liquids  and  SoliJs 

Analysis,  Volumetric,  of 
Oases 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Ash  of  Orsranic  Bodies 

Atmosphere 

Atomic  Volume 

Atomic  WeighU 

Balance 

Bntcams 

Barometer 

Beer 


Benzoic  Add 

Bile 

Bismuth 

Bleach  in  tf 

Blood 

Blowpipe 

Bono 

Boron  and  Borates 

Bread 

Bromine 

Camphor 

CarlM)n  and  Carbonates 

Cereois 

Chlorates 


Chlorine  and  Chlorides 
Chromium    and   Cbro- 

mates 
Cinchona  Barks 
Cinchonino 
Citric  Add 
Cilrus 

Classification 
Cool  and  Coal-Oat 
Cobalt 
Codeine 
Colli  Hlion 
Combustion 


*  Tbe  form  of  a  Dictionary  is  a  very 
convenient  one  for  text-books  in  some 
branches  of  leamintr.  It  is  not,  indeed,  suitable 
where  continuity  is  essential  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  subjed.  Thus  a  dictionary  of  hi-^tory  cannot 
be  much  more  than  a  dictionary  of  dates  or  of  bio- 
icraphy.  Nor,  of  course,  sliouhl  elementary  books  bo 
arranKcd  alphal)eticnlly  :  in  order  to  prosp  the  first 
conceptions  of  a  scirnce  it  is  necexsnry  that  they 
should  be  presented  in  UHysteinnticnnd  IokicuI  fonn. 
But  where  the  details  happen  for  any  re;ii«on  to  l»e 
more  imiK>rtiint  than  theinetho<l,  and  where  the  aim 
is  rather  the  convenience  of  the  learned  than  the  in- 
strudion  of  the  Icarnerrt,  there  is  no  form  in  which 
information  can  be  lK?tter  arranged.  For  thone  reii- 
soiis  Mr.  Watts  has,  we  think,  done  wi)«cly  in  pro- 
dndnff  a  Dictionary  of  Chfimirtry  rather  than  a 
systematic  tezt-l)Ook ;  and  there  are  other  C(*nsider- 
aitions,  founded  on  the  i)resent  statu  of  chemical 
science,  which  confirm  his  Jmltfment.  The  fa<:ts  of 
chembtry  have  of  late  years  out trrown  theclxsKlflca- 
tlon;  and  thouKh  this  lia.s  lieen  i;reutly  altered  and 
extended,  the  substitution  of  new  for  old  systems  is 
not  yet  complete.  The  practical  inoonvenienoes  of 
SQch  a  state  of  transition  are  obvious,  and  would  he 
espadallr  noticeable  in  a  systematic  work.  With 
siu^  difficulties  the  translator  of  Gmklttt's  colossal 
Handbook  must  be  well  acquainted :  and  it  is  per- 
haus  his  experience  in  that  field  which  has  HU;n;estetl 
to  Mr.  Watts  an  arran»;ement  which,  partly  at  least, 
obrlates  them. 

•  The  present  DktUmarp  of  ChemiUry  is  describe  1 
M  founded  oo  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Urb;  bat  a 
snp«rlldal  inspection  is  suffldcnt  to  show  that  the 
KTcater  imrt  of  It  is  entirely  new.  The  articles 
relating  to  mineraloigr  are,  as  mUht  have  been 


expected,  those  which  have  suffered 
least  change ;  but  the  very  titles  of  many 
others  must  have  been  quite  unknown  in  18S1,  when 
Dr.  Ukr's  book  was  nubliHhed.  Acrolein.  tMpt, 
ami'iei  (to  take  examples  quite  at  random),  are  a 
few  out  of  many  numes  coined  to  express  the  results 


of  rewarcheM  conducte«l  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  accumulation  of  facts  within  this  period  has 
certainly  l>oen  surprlsinK ;  but  the  growth  of  theory 


is,  in  reality,  not  less  remarkable.  TumiuK  to  the 
articlcij  arvl  and  alkali,  we  are  at  once  struck  with 
the  enonnuuM  oxtem^ion  widch  the  meaning  of  tliese 
familiar  words  has  revived.  It  is  worthy  or  remark, 
that  this  is  the  result  of  discoveries  which  seemed 
at  first  to  have  no  bi.'arinn  on  the  first  principles  of 
the  science.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  new  or 
"unitary"  syst-jm  of  m>tatlon,  which  it  has  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt.  While  it  alters  some 
of  the  commonest  ciiemicnl  fonnulc,  it  yet  depends 
for  its  Justification  on  facts  in  the  apparently  remote 
field  of  oriranic  (Chemistry. 

*  Hlnher  pr;d:«o  coulil  scarcely  be  Riven  to  this 
ZHctionary  of  C'-emiftry  than  tliat  it  fully  and  fairly 
representH  the  j»ro>;ress  of  the  sdence  both  in  fkcts 
ami  theories.  This  mi^ht  be  cxix>cted  to  be  the  case 
from  the  brilliant  list  of  contributors;  and  the  ex- 
I»ectatiun  \i*  fully  lK>rno  out  by  a  careful  examination 
of  their  artldcs.  Orijcinality  is  almost  more  tban 
wo  should  have  looked  f(»r  in  a  work  of  this  kind ; 
yet  we  cannot  help  mcntlunluK  some  of  the  raasteiiy 
articles  of  Dr.  Odlino  as  presenting  the  foundaiioos 
of  chemical  theory  in  a  new  and  strikinic  liKht.... 
If  the  book  is  finished  as  wdl  as  it  is  heicnn.  it  wiU 
be  for  many  years  an  excellent  foiiiUi  for  the  studept 
who  has  mastered  the  elements  of  the  »den«,  and  a 
standard  work  of  reference  for  the  prartlwU  cherotot.' 
LovDOV  Ksvuw. 
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price  1*.  sewed ;  to  be  continued  Monthly,  and  completed 

in  Twenty  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each, 

HOMS  WITHOUT  HAOT)S: 

Being  an  Aeconnt  of  the 

Habitations  constracted  by  varions  Animals,  classed  according  to 

their  Principles  of  Construction. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

Author  of  *  The  lUuttrated  Natural  Hutorf,*  &c 

With  very  numerous  Illustrations  engnTed  on  Wood  by  G.  Pbibsok,  from 

Original  Drawings  made  by  F.  W.  KxTL  and  E.  A.  SiriTn  under  the 

Author's  superintendence  expressly  for  this  work. 


BUKBOWING   MAMMALIA. 

CHIPPl.VG  SQUIRREL 
POLAR  BEAR 
PICHICIAOO 

ARMADILLO 
AARD  VARK 
MALLANGON6 
GOPHER 

BUBBOWING  BIBDS. 

BEE  EATER 

WRYNECK 

8TARUNG 

PETREL 
TOUCAN 
H'OOOPECKKR 

TAe  Work  will  begin   with  the  Bubbowbbs,  of  which  the  following  examplet    are 

illuetrated: — 


MOLE 

rox 

PRAIRIE  DOG 
RABBIT 

SAND  MARTIN 

KINGFISHER 

PUFFIN 

BUBBOWING  OBUSTACEA. 
LAND  CRAB  1  ROBBER  CRAB 

BUBBOWING  MOLLUSCS. 
SOLEN  I  '  PUOLAS  |        SHIPWORIi 

BUBBOWING   SPIDEBS  AND  INSECTS. 

TRAPDOOR  SPIDER        |  WASP  |  ANT  LION 

BURROWER  BEES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS 
BURROWER    BEETLES    OF    VARIOUS    KINDS 
AND   MANY  OTHERS. 

The  PiiifsiLB  Nkrts  will  come  next  in  order,  and  will  be  followed  hy  the  Social,  the 
Erect BD,  the  Tbrrestrial,  the  Abrial  (or  Branch  Nbsts),  the  Subaquatic,  and  the 

MlSCBLLAMKOUS  NbsTS.  

The  whole  of  the  Illustrations  sre  bcinfc  drawn  expressly  for  the  work,  and  will  prvsnit 
characteristic  episodes  in  the  life  of  each  Animal.  The  subjects  hare  all  been  sufirrested  by  the 
Author,  and  the  Drawinf^s  are  submitted  to  his  inspection  before  they  are  enfrraved.  Fifpiret  of 
all  the  most  remarkable  examples  will  be  n^iven :  and  in  erery  instance  the  Architect  will  be 
drawn  tof^ether  with  iu  Habitation,  and  will  in  most  cases  be  represented  as  enjcaged  to 
some  occupation  which  identifies  its  species  and  mode  of  workmanahip. 
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